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NOTES 

These Notes, ihc last for which the preseni editor will be responsible, are written at a 
table burdened with files relating lo the partition of the countri^ into a new mdia and a 
Pakistan. Beyond the files, the wall is covered by a large map of the old fnd^ upon which 
the new lines are not yet firmly drawn. In the political context* the relationship of files 
lo map is of no ooncero to Attckni India or the Depanment which it represents. But 
there arc other contexts in which Ihc new situation gives rise to a legitimate curiosity; and* 
in a spirit of complete political detachment, these notes may opportunely touch upon 
certain cultural or historical aspects of the partition which are of concern alike to India 
and lo l^istan and arc not altogether without a wider interest. 

• * * « * 

Firsts a word may be said on the administrative side. In the new India, the 
Archaeological Survey remains unchanged, save for minor adjustments arising out of 
the loss of the greater pan of its old Frontier Circle and of a lesser part of its Eastern Circle. 
The two lost lertTiiorics will in future be a combined charge upon the new Archaeological 
Department which Pakistan has assembled from the former Muslim staff of the Survey, 
witn headquarters ac Karachi, The ofiidal divorcenumt of the two dep^ments is complete, 
but a close unotficial liaison between them is essential to the well-t^ng of both. 1 have 
no doubt that, when the general situation clears, ihis liaison will be establislusd and firmly 
maintained. 

***** 

If we now impose the new boundaries upon the archaeological map, the picture is an 
imoresting one, Pakistan is found to include almost the whole of the known extent of the 
earliest civiliTation of Indio, that of the Indus Valley, It includes also Gandhfira and die 
homeland, therefore, of a phase of art which spread its influence os far south as remote 
Amariv'ati; and, with Gandhara, Ch5r$ada, once Gandhara's metropolis and now one of 
the unexplort^ key-sites of Asia; likewise Taxila, Gandhara's provincial ca^lal, ancient 
mecibig-place of cast luid west; and a host of Buddhist stupas and monasien^, of which 
Takht-i- B^ht and the neighbouring Sahri-Baliiol are merely notable examples* Pakistan 
has no reason to complain of its archaeology: except in one anomatous respect. Almost 
all the Mohammadan monuments of the first importance remain in India. The baiicred 
Moghul fort and the remains of JahSngir's tomb at Lahore, even the two beautiful tiled 
Persian mosques at Tatta in Sind, are a poor sample of the achievement which also produced 
the forts and mosques and tombs of Dcllii and Agra, AJtbar’s ro>uI city of Fatehpur 
Sikri, the tombs of Stsaram, the mosques and tombs of Ahmadabad, Jaunpur, 

ttecd not be extended. Ail these, whidi are still a part of India, will by 
India be worthily cherished us an iiiteip-al portion of her cultural herit^e. But the anomaly 
is not ihc liss a remarkable one, and will be further considered in a later paragraph. 
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Meanwhile, m so far as the new^ India is corucorneci, lAioiker archaeological aspect of 
the panition is worthy of coasirnclive thou^l. In Uie |jasi, Indian archaeology has con¬ 
centrated Its major dforls upon the north-western region, upon what is now Pakistan. 
The discovery of the Indus Civilization was iisclf a suihcicm incentive to tiic Archacolo^cal 
Survey to tmdertake lar^?* *scale excavations at the two principal Indus sites, Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro, and to supplement this work by widespread exploration in the plains 
and hills of the old Indian bordertand. Further, the annals and coinage of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, relating primarily to the North-West, miroduced an aUructive 
measure of local precision into this corner of a country whoso own great literature is marked 
generally by qualities other than a developed historical sense. Tlie vivid records of ihc 
Chinese travellers, amplified by Cunningliam's brilliant geographical fieldwork in ihc third 
quarter of (he nineteenth century, also lured the aicha^logist into the North and North- 
West along the tracks of Buddhist monaslicism, Taxila combined certmn of th^^ with 
other advantii^, and for many years shared with the_Indus Valley the highcsl priority in 
field-research. Other w'ork wait dune intcrmUtenily in eastern and southern India, but 
always on a very much smaller scale. The North-'Wesl was paramoimi, 

^ * *r * » 

Now all this is changed. Mohenjo-diiTo* Harapp^ Taxi la alike have gone from India. 
The ouilook is rc-adjusied and new problems come mio focu^, We know very much more 
archacologically about the liidus, which has given the new India perhaps litltc more ihan 
a name, than about the Ganges which may almost be said to have given India a faith. 
us turn now to the valley of the Ganges and duvoie to it somcthitig of the attention which 
in tho post lias been lavished so fruitfully upon the valky of the Indus. ^ 

« « • * * 

And then there is South or Peninsular India, The problems of the South differ in 
many respccia from (liogc of the Norlh, and their systematic exploration has scarcely begun. 
Here again, a reorientation of effon will now bo both feasible and limcly. In previous 
Notes I have emphasised the potenriaJ importance of Peninsular archaeology, and in 1945 
and 1947 the Archaeological Sun'cy transferred its field-activities to that region, with 
important results.’ It is to be hoped and expected that in future years this work will be 
developed on an adequate scale, planned ctvaseculively from year to year In such a fashion 
that a steady and organic growln of knowledge is assured. Once again, I may refer to 
previous Notes on this matter,* 

* « * 4 • 

Li^ily, I turn once more to the archaeological map of India, with the concentrated mass 
of Pakistan to the north-west of it, that strange island of Islam far away in eastern Ben^, 
and between the two the diffuse expanse of the Hindushm plain. ^ Whatever political view 
may be held by the individual in regard either to the general principle of partition or to 
its application in detail, the solid fact remains that if lias liappened; and, like all such 
happenings, it has a historical basis which h relevoni to our studies. But It presmes 
u leature which, lo (he student of human distributions, is unusual and demands explanation. 
A major grouping of population is commonly deUmiiad by recognizable geographical factors, 
by the alignment of mountain or sea or swamp or desert or forest, Islam in India is 


* Arteifnr India, CO. 2, pp. HfT; and bekm, pp. IXJtf 

* Ibid,, mK. 2. p. t: no. i. pp. 2JT. 
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delimited by none of these boundaries. It eeascs along lines drawn on the map by 
boundary oomnmsions, not by geography or physiography. Why 7 

« « • « • ** 

The answer is in essence simple enough. The eomroUing factor in this abnonniil 
distribution has been the vast expansiveness of the Nortliern Plains in proportion to the 
limited total bulk of the Islamic populations which intruded into them from time to time 
during the middle ages. Just as, in many parts of Asia, rivers sometimes of considerable 
size may flow for a few himdred miles and then fade our through iaaiiitioii into the illimitable 
tamiscape—rivers such as the Helmand or the Tarim or ihc BaJkh system—so stream after 
stream of Muslim invajders lias entered and dissolved into those interminable expanses 
witich for hundreds of miles on end stretch from ihc Punjab to Bengal, with Uie Himidayan 
barrier to the north and iHe range of the Vtndhyos far to ilie south. No succession of 
invaders from tlie little biid.s of the western plateaux could till such a VESiaess, Here was 
no qtiestion of overnmning a limited lowland to the fooi-liilis of its natui^ frontiers. It 
wus a question simply of pusliing forward until impetus and inajiition supervened. 

The sole frontier was that tmpos^^ by the stamina and discipline of the invader. 

# a • « « 

Tills is obviously an over-simplificniion of a complex historical phase. It takes no 
account of ilie marclungs and couniermarchings of lured or conscript armies at the bidding 
of wealthy and autocraiic rulers—^amiies whiclu incidentally, enabled those rulers to set up 
their ctiui is in the fertile riverine plains of Hindustan at or beyond the ext nemo limit of 
substantive setllemcnf, at Delhi and Agra; or, as in eastern Bengal, made it possible for 
far-flung military adventurers lo establish a little indg>endent Mohammadan kingdom, 
consolidated by forced conversion, and secured from effective tncervention by the eastern 
jungles of those same vast plains. But with the decline and ftdl of the artificial ty-susuined 
Mogliul court, Delhi and Agra bewune derelict museum-pieces; Islam as a domhiaiii 
commumty in India sluank b^k on the one hand to the consolit^tod semi-alien Muslim 
population of the North-West w-iihin the limits of tlic original mass-penetrations, and on 
the other hand lo the by-now equally consolidated nut:leus of Hindu-Muslim ‘converts' 
in the East. 

The essence of the story is thus that of the triumph of sheer acreage over the puny 
cfToris of man. The academic lesson is that, to the delimiting factors of mountain, desort 
and tlie resr, iltc physiographer must not omit to add die delmnting factor of humaji latiguc- 
Even today a journey across the Northern Plains on some of ihc best roads of India is 
one not li^tly to l>c undertaken. In the middle ages, with a population probably less than 
a quarter of today’’s total, much of this great region most have b^n covert as densely with 
jungle as in the days of the epics, when Rama and the PSpd^vas spent v-cais of ihetr Jives 
in traversing ‘tlie dm-k and pathless forest \ the The almost compicto opening- 

up of the plains has in modem limes fiicilitated transit but has at the same time aggravated 
the problem of the delimitation of kumim groups. The line between man and man has 
ihereby become more and more artificial; and the limit of endurance of on AfghoR 
freebooter in the twelfth or tliirteenth century or of a Persian in the sixteenth becomes 
progressively a less msisient sanction for a political boundary as w^e approach tlie more 
expansive twentieth. Ttie detached anchaeoloeist and historian of the future w ill ilms look 
bock upon the partition of In^a as a chaHcngmg experiment in the dcunination of 
geography by man. li is to be hoped devoutly that the experiment will not partake mean¬ 
while of more ihnn its share of inbulatiou, 

R, E. M. W. 
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By V. Gordon Cmilde 

*Megiilithic* tombs related monuments constructed usimUy of targe stabs or htocks 

of stone, eittm in their mtural form or roughly quarried and trimmed, ure more abundant ijr 
the Oeccmt and South India than any other category of ancient structures. That fact in itseif 
gives them a special claim to the attention of Indian archaeoiogy. But litey have a potential 
importance also (n a wider context: for many of them show a simllarin\ seemingty mnowiiing 
to kinship, with megatitfis in other parts of the t^vrld—in the lands bordering upon the 
Ji>fedit€rra/iean and the Atiantic, in the Caucasus^ in Iran^ The signijieance of this apparettt 
uiterreiationship over mattv thousands of mifes of the €ar(h\s surface cannot yet be appraised^ 
hut the problem is one which stirs the miaginatiom A preliminary need is more knowledge 
of the character and dlsiributhn of the megaliths of India, and a detailed study of them has 
accordingly been undertaken by the Archaeological Survey of India, To this study thefolwwlng 
paper by the Director of the Institute of Archaeoiogy in the University of [^?idon, deahng 
with important internatianai problems of classification and distribution, constitutes an oppor¬ 
tune introducthm 

tnegalilhit? wa& originally introduced by anaquarics to describe a fairly 
de^abte class of monuraenis in western and narthern Europe, consisting of Jjuge^ 
undressed stones and termed in Celtic dolmons, cromleohs aiid mouhirs.^ it lias 
subsequently been extended to cover a far more miscellaneous collection of erections and 
cvesn excavations all over the Old World and into the New. * - » ■ 

Now what criteria have in fact been used in applying the term m the ongmal ; 

Not, I fear, that indicated by etymology—lhe magnitude {megathos) of the stones (hmof) 
employed* For insianco, New Kingdom temples and statues arc often composed of larger 
stones than most admittedly me^Rthlc struct ares in England or Denmark, but they arc 
not normally ctassiiied under this heading. Nor are the defences of Bogna^-keus despite 
the size of some of the stones employed there. Is it the rudeness of the st_on^, the use oi 
pitrres The architecture of Tiryns could be thus described, but m fact the term 

Cyclopean has boon deliberately preferred to megalithic. Conversely, quite a number of 
monuments still studied as megaUlhie are composed of, or at least comprise, tral dres^a 
and even sculptured stones—for instance the Giants' Tombs in Sardinia, and many Caucasian 

In pTactico the term is applied only to monuments the use of whi^^ is known impcrf^dy 
or not at all, bui which wd presume were erected lor some superstitious, rUual or religious 
end. Tlicreby we admit that the basis of classification is not merely mater lal or magnitude,, 
but also function* Now after all function is the ptoper 1^^^^ elassificaiicm in a ficience 
that aims at cla.ssifyitig human societies. But this particular sort of function can never 
be completely known in the case of extinct and preliterate societies, and ^uch w^e ihe 
societies by which all or ncariy all the monuments ongmalJy classed as megalithic were 

erected* . , , . i 

In default of exact knowledge of function, archaeologists have had to appeal to com¬ 
plexes of trails regularly associated with the monuments concemed. In the case ol 
monuments once termed dolmens, fairly definite and coherent limits have bcendetectra 
and classifieds all were sepulchral and oonuiined some sort of burial rurniture. The traits 
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associated with cromliechii or stoce^-ciroles artJ much less coherent, SiUtsfactory associa- 
lions for mcn^s or siimding stones are scarcely obtainable* But as soon as we uolmii 
assi^iated traits to the basis of class ill cation, the original criteria of size and subsiance 
begin to loose dieir significance, and quite different principles emerge^ Lot me iliustraie 
the con sequent changes of method by reference to one group tn the origiiuil triad-^he 
dolmens that were all at least tombs* 

Ott the coasts of the Atlantic, the North Sea and the Baltic megaJlthic tombs e^diibil 
a continuous distribution in space. But they do not disclose a single culture in the usu^ 
sense of a complex of traits—similar poiteir, tools, weapons and ornamaits regularly 
recurring together in these tombs and not in other sepulchral a.ssociatLoiis, Oitly one 
class of pottery, the so-called Bearers, is at aJl often found in these tombs all over the 
province. But tfmre Is very definite evidence from IDcnmark, BritUuiy and Britain, that 
Beaker pottery and its associates svore not used by the original builders of the tombs con¬ 
cerned. Moreover in Central Europe and even Britain the Beaker-complex is normally 
found in separate graves that are in no possible sense megalith ic. There arc still some 
rather general agreemails in the ceramic fumiture of megnlithk tombs in Western Europe; 
whai Mrs* Hawk.es ‘ c^ilh "channelled ware' is found in several tombs in South France* 
Brittany and round the North Channel and the Clyde. Examples from Spain and Portugal 
come frotn natoml caves. And some tombs from Portugal to Orkney contain simple 
leathery pots of a general Western aspect. Bui ndlher in the Paris basin nor in Northern 
Europe do significaiit analogies lo either class occur. On the other hand Western pots 
arc by no means confined to the megalUhic province, but are common alst^ on the Swiss 
Lakes and in Upper Italy. Again, ctmsidenng weaptmfi, rhe leaf-shaped type of arrow- 
head tltat alone is found in British mcgalilliic tombs hi never found in Swedish or Danish 
tombs at all, and represents only 9% of Ihose from Portuguc^ and \7^ from Alnicmn 
ones. 

In the Spanish Peninsula hoitow-based or tanged-an d-biir bed points arc commoner 
ihiin leaEshaped, and we imcotinter also transverse or chisel-ended arrow-heads petlfx 
traiichets, ^ the French cull them. Such never occur in British racgalilhic tombs, but thev 
arc found in such tombs in central France, Denmark, northern Europe and occasionally 
m Bnifany, Such arrowheads arc, however, by no means confined to meiialithic cultures or 
periods but were widely distributed in pre-ncolithic times l>efore uny'^mcgaliihic tombs 
were being built m Europe, and \vere probably adopted by the megnliih-buildcrs m each 
^ca from earlier huntcr-fishcTS of the Tardenoisean, ErtcMle or other mesolithic culture 
Finally there wj^ no megaiithic' race as far as anthropometric studies of ihe skeletons 
from European^ dolmens tan toll; ihough dohchocranbl skulls pnedomirmK in European 
inegaJiUiic tombs* lltesc are, save in Great Britain* generally mixed witfi round-beads 

An attcmpi to subdivide megalithic tombs on the basis of plans supplemented hv 
accessory features like the form oMhe oovenng tumulus does not help usassocialmE 
sutli architecture subdivisions wuh aj«emblages of relics, we are not left with a counle of 
compreUen.sivc ^1 widely distribut«J'.cultures, Tiie favourite devierC b^to dfi 
f dolmeris or pspsage graves (dolmens d galcrle) and long^ts (o/«ej 

MarertM). Under t^ naive evolutionary conceptions of llie mid-nineterth U 

was <swily assutned that the simple dolmens were the earliest megalithic sepulchres And 
in Denmark some simp le dolmens-^fa rather specialized form^ly provC^o earir« 

! i" '''“‘J™ 'E'UTojift AKhaeitoglca} Joivnul, XCV ()93t), HZ-itJ 

I«8). p. 313) and Britain. ^ndatw), Omniurk, OUUd, I (Copenliageo. 
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than any of liie more elaborate mogalithio tombs when judged by their fumiture. Ttm 
old evolutionary idea has lasted a long time, but more critical and o-i^cf cxamifiaiion of the 
monuments in several regions has now revealed that the allegedly simple dolmens are jusi 
the most stubborn renmants of more complex structures- For example in 1939 ^dford 
and I ^ examined a simple dolmen near Birori in Sardinia dial had beeri taken by Duncan 
Mackenzie as representative of the start of an evolutionary series leading up to tlie classical 
Ciaot's Grave- We detected both additional stones that had gone to make up the original 
olongaied chamber and part of the facade of a normal Giant's Grave that Iiad boon des¬ 
poiled. More than twenty years ago Crawford * *■ had pointed out that tlic dolroeiLS of 
Wessex and die Cotswolds are just the chambers of long barrows of the complex Cotswold- 
Sevem type that had lost their t^rrows. Now Daniel * has established the same origin 
in ruination for the rest of the English dolmans, and Esiyn Evans * lor those of Ulster « In 
other cases, notably on both sides of the PjTretiees, it has been shown titat tombs of the 
simplest type contain exclusively relies of later date than ihose derivable from the more 
elaborate tombs in the same region^* So these alleged dolmens liave been transferred to 
the class of ‘cists', to which wc shall shortly return. 

Similarly the distinction between pass^e^gravc and long cisi is liaid to applj^ in many 
instances. Arc the magnificent tombs like Cuova Mcnga and Cueva da Viera near 
AnUKiueni,* or the Orkney sralled-cairns,' passage-graves or long cists? The assumption 
that long cairns go with long cists and round cairns with passage-graves lias led Daniel'’ 
into some curious special pleading to explain away the very long cairns that cover passage- 
graves in the far north of Scotland and to transform, tombs like Uley and Stoncy Littleton 
in the Severn group into long cists. The fact is tliat only one highly specialize form of 
meg^ithic tomb, the Paris cist, Is associated with a distinctive culture over more than a 
lirnu^ local province*; tombsof the Paris type do con tain sign! ficaiitly similar assemblages 
of relics, not only in the Paris basin, but also as far west m Jersey and as far cast as Sweden. 
But the saii]e assemblage recurs as near as the Manic in tombs, of rather the same plan 

itidc^, bm cut ta the chalk. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

In reality once we admit plans and reties as a basis of classification, the ongmal idea 
of an overground struciun; built with very big stones, begins to fade out of the picture. For 
instance on the granitic nlateiiu of Estramadura in Portugal wc have a classlctil series of 
tombs consisting of a polygonal chamber and narrow entrance-passage composed of huge 


> y<^jfVffv,xar,376. 

* Th' Long Barrtiws of the C^ttnrfflth, p. 11. 

* Aftttqniiy^ XL J£3. 

* A PrtJjmiirny eftfn" Ancient Monuwmjt of Northern IreLrui iTklfait, iWfl), p. kv. 

t Perioot, la OeiUincidn mialami (Banc^ilona, J93JJ. Hui ifi Atmeria (southHaisicm Spam) 

there arc ciBl&, round Of rottnisgular covered hy round uaims Lhal arTfi rs^anioct by Sirct und Lcisocr ( Die 
McsalithgfAbcr (icr ibCfiadKO Halbinscl'. Rifmischgeifiiaiiischt For^tehttigen, 17, a® older than the kignl 

pjusage-grax'cs. Though used as cofijactive lomh^, these have no passage of ctiLmnco and are not usoally termed 
—though perhaps ihcv deserve the icrni. 

Aistiquorla Jaufttiil, XTV, 40^; more focent plans, S. GimincA Reina, ' Memona arqiieoltvgiea de hi 
Pfovincia Mnla^' (Comisado geo. de EscavacioiKSf, fnfoimeJty ^feTrtpHas^ no. t2, Madrid, iWte), 3M3. 

1 to SauLmil before iht Scots (tondon, IW^), p.*1W, I i*how how lliimy are the arguroeuia, aiehitociuial 
well iia associational, that I had prerioualy advaiKod for oontnulmg paasago^gravci with long cisJ.i In 
Scotland. 

» "The Dual Nature of the Megahihic Cotbokation of Prehhtwiu Europe*, Prae. uf tfu P/chistoHc Society, 
VII 094!), 1-19* 

* Chiide, DavTt &f Entopexm Ovilizaiion (Loudon* 1947), pp. 302^-5. 
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upright slabs supporting equiiUy bulky tiivtels or capstones* Bui on the clay lands round 
the Tagus estuary, tomfe of precisely the same plan have been exctis'aicd in I he subsoil and 
furnished with just the same set of relira,* Ftnally in Algarve and Almeria ilie siime 
plan was reproduced in tombs, built again above ground, but of smaJI stones laid hori- 
zomally to support a corbelled roof. Yet lombs too contain the same sort of furniture 
as iheir rock-cut and genuinely megalithk counterparts. The same continmty of plan and 
furniture over disparate structural devices could be illustrated from prehistoric Sardinia 
or the north of SJ»iland and even more strikingly m early historical times by Etrusc^ 
funerary architecture. In soulhem Etruria, the chamber, though at first roofed with 
lintel-slabs, was cut in the soft lufoi as was the entrarH:e passage: in the north where the 
subsoil is unsuited to such treatment, the chamber was built above-ground of blocks.’ 
Yet in both areas the plans are the same and the tomb was covered by a tumultts. The 
structural technique seems to depend on geological factors while the same plan is faithfully 
preserved. It can plausibly be argued that the mcgalithic tomb is. in regions of shallow' 
soil and rufractoryf rocks, the easiesi reproduction of the rock-cui sepLilchre of the same 
form. In any ease if plan be reckoned us signihcative of a mcgalitluc complex, rock-cut 
tombs like those of the Marne or the Tagus estuary cannot be excluded. 

Bui once wo admit into our survey rock^ut and corbelled tombs^ we can no longer 
confine qur survey to western Europe, but must look further east. Already in south¬ 
eastern Sicily we meet rock-out tombs which, in the planning of ilie chambers, the presence 
of curved facades and the form of the pqrhii reproduce some of the most striking features of 
West European tombs, built of really big stones. But these are equally reminisccni of The 
rock-cut tombs of the C>'ciadcs, Cyprus, Syria and Palestine, and share with them common 
elements in furniture and funerary niuuj. Again ai l-Iagios Kosmas in Atiica * wc have in 
the same cemetery both cists of slabs and corbel!^ tombs, boih alike built in excavations 
provided with ritual entrances and used as collective ossuaries. Yet they were not termed 
mcgalithic and would be ^eluded if the size of the stones were ihc sole criterion. But 
with them must stand or fall contemporary rock-cut tombs in Euboea and Cyprus. And 
having got so far we could not logically exclude a number of rock-cut tombs in Asia Minor 
and even Iren thai have I think never been considered in connection with the mogaJithic 
problem* 

But there do meel monuments that have been thus included, the so-called 'dolmens' 
of Palestine, Syria and the Caucasus* Now these arc not comparable to the Danish 
dolmens, hut rather to what in northern and western Europe are icrmed cists. Now not 
all cists are me^liihic* Most cists m fact are little stone colTms, manifestly designed to 
contain only a single comracted skeleton. Such arc the short cists typical of the Bronze Ago 
in Highland Britain and Ein:, the Chambtandcs lombs of Switzerland and (jpper Ualv or 
rurUicr east, the graves of the 'Minyans* in Middle Hclladic Greece.* But the component 
stones, pwTiiculariy the capstone of such cists at least in the British Isles, are often large 
^d heavy. Stripped of the tumulus tliat normally covered them such look quite like small 
dolmens : the ki\stv{Jen^ of Dartmoor offer a gocm example. Such cists have In fact been 
regarded as reduced versions of mcgalithic tombs, but in reality th^ are jusi as likely to be 
stone translations of wooden coffins or grave-linings. A plank coffin containing a doubled 
up Antcnnd skeleton in the Have Museum In New York struck me as exactly like our 


^^rreii, 11} NeoEitko dc Pavia' (Cotturtwin ik Invesligacionc* palvoiil. y prcbijit,, MemoHa 11 

t abfif db ^misld^hen Gtihcr ^ f Ront (Lund D34) 

* AJTKftcm JmifiL of AttJuiook^\ XXXVfll (19^4), 26S'70, ^ 

* OiUdc, £XaK7t, pp. 7t>, 138,2KS, 
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Scottish shon cjsts. And plank linings to soparate graves ' are known in Jutland, Finland. 

wh^s^rt dsjTrtone coffins arc always and properly excluded front the class of 
mcaalkhie uamM! One^ they afe alwa^ separate graves ^lule he typical 

E.Thrm«i:' s-tar5,»r?s 

^ sklS!* * Stiedly this entrance was not always fnnctional In the 
CvcJades,'^ at Haaios tCosmas in Auica and Rrazi ia Crete, the corpses had bwa 
duced trough the roof into collective 

ffS?ro normal y heSC “nc interment. wlSle contemport^y the same pl^ 

in werT CTammod with skeletons. Another guide to the 

tive or mcEalilhjc' ctsl and a non-mcgaUtliic cist or separate grave afforded b> the posm^ 

situated near the mar^ of the tumulus, whereas a shon c^^t normally hes at iht centre 

oTe&^to“r:,ulic a numl^r of alleged dolmens in Hither Asia and North 
Africa mighi be really just short cists, stripped of the l^rrows that once buned 
^ n^ronlSu explored by Slekelb,‘ out of I6S cists all were closed* on y two reached an 
intemal^lmfith of 1*5 m and all were evidently designed to receive a single u^rmeuL \et 

dolmens, described by Frobemus,‘ average 1-75 m.. by f -O m^ by I Om. an^^^^ 

have lain at the centres of tumuli, now marked by "X ' " va “u^ 

Braves For liie same reason the hassma graves and their Libyan and Nubim anajogues 
Sunot strictly be brought into the class of megalithic tombs as hitherto defined. 

ffie^'is one feature that can be used to X"* bu nor7iSs 

of these rceions within our class. Some have portals, and not only so, but portals 
ill a sinslcltonc slab in the form called a port-hole stone in western and northetn Euro^. 
I iiifl riii,^r nrrdis the entries to tnanv megalithic and collective tombs are closed by a 
Sonolith in w^h froS or suKngtir aperture h^ been craved: someumes ffie 
aoerture is carved in the lower edge of the slab only, fomung what Daniel ^hed a dog 
ETeiltrr aroihertimes it is formed by semicircular siiws cut out of the proxima^ 
Cd^ of two’juxtaposed slabs so that, juxtaposed, they compose a s^e oval hole. Tw- 

ihirds of ihecorbeiied tombs at Los Millares in and 

These occur more sporadically in contemporary orihostatic tombs m Orwiada ana 
Andalusia rarclv in Portugal, than in the British Isles ’ (the Colswoids, Cheshire, Man 
Done^ Sligo. Cavan and Uitrim). In the Spanish Peninsula port-holes are found alike 

i Ni!id’i^.i‘!''Tbe Mepilthlc Cut1u« ef North.™ Europv {SmA.. XJtXJX. 3. Itehmki. IWS), Mi 
iy-5l, *0 

*Thc RodmarluTi Hud Avening Portalfi'* /><* . Preh. vi, ivw, imh 

^ Lctintr io It 1935, mtiit*! Prac Pteh Sn; VI 

• Chjiac, P^^hist^ric efthe Brithh lEdinburgh. 19471, 51, Datucl* Proc, Pffft, vi. 
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in corbelfed tombs, orthostatic passaijo graves and cists; in the British ls!cs in tombs of the 
CoL&wotd-Severn, Clydc-Carlin^ord. Boyne and other types. But in Franco and southern 
Sweden pon-holes seem confined to cists of ihe Paris type already Uificusscd, and a f<?w 
cists wim port-holes in Central Germany are somewliai reminisceni in plan, but no longer 
in furniture, of Uie same type, Eastward we iiave dog-kennel port-holes carvt?d in Sie 
porlaT .stelae of Sardinian Giants' Graves, a port-hole in the side nf a long cisi in Apulia ‘ 
and blocking the entrance to a typical Siculan i rock-cut tomb at Momc ^lia, Sicily.* 
Incidentally the device was used in the mcgalithic temples of Malta. 

Just h^u.se the port*hole is not confined lo any one narrow class of megalitliic tomb,* 
it seems to me a highly specialized trait suitable for defining a gencraliaed 'megnliihic' 
culture if any such exist. Now this distinctive dovice does turn tip at least once in North 
Africa in the entrance to the corbelled reeiangular tombs at Hamman cl Sukra, Numidia/ 
Tlien there are examples in Palestine in die Jordan valley^ and beyond it iti Golan and 
Belka* and still further north even in Syria.’ TTie little known mcgaiithic tombs of 
eastern Bulgaria * use it and so of course do the more famous monuments of the Caucasian 
slopes,* In the two most celebrated monuments at Novosvodobnaya on the Belaya in the 
Kuban b;^in, the port-hole slabs do not close an entrance—there is none—but ihvjdc the 
chamber into two compartments, and the tombs themselves were not collective sepulchres 
but royal tombs in which the owner was buried with wife or slave. But generally in the 
Caucasus the port-hole appears in the outiiidc wall of a modest ciftt-like tomb, normally 
only some 2^5 m. long. Aiul then in Transcauc^sk, in Abkhazia and right across the 
peninsula lo thu Araxes valley on the Persian ffonlief, there are stone slab tombs containing 
many skeletons and occasionally provided with port-hok stabs, os at DjfiniJ,^“ 

We cannot now stop Iherc. Right across the ranges at Sialk on the edge of the 
desert basin of Iran, two tombs in necropolis B comprise undeniable port-hole slabs. Bui 
the tombs of Sialk B can hardly be called megalithic; none measures more than 2 bv 
k25 m.* the side-slabs do not support a capstone but lean together, and (he port-hob itsolT 
has dwindled to a symbolic aperture, in one case only 10 cm. m diameter. Nor arc the 
Sialk B gravi^ coll^ive; each confiuns a single individual, sometimes iiccompanicd bv 
one or two wives. Yet Sialk B mi,ght be used to link with the west^ with iho Cdut^us or 
Pubstme, (he celebrated Indian dolmens; for these too mav at least be entered ihroueh port¬ 
hole slabs. Bui they are coneeuiraied in the south of the Peninsula in areas not likely to 
^ bv tod-tome impulses from Iran, but exposed rather lo maritime influenUs 

If tliejr dis^buuon do sug^t mspiraiion from the West, that must surelv have come bv 
^ \ci the ring of mcg^^ithk oribostais that often encircles Indian dohiens docs recur 
m norih-western Tran or in Transcaucasia, On the other hand, circles of Kreat stones 
surround Ihc dolmens of Palestine and North Africa and many of the megalithic tombs of 


* Gor\as^. / a-frflnt (Biiri, (913), 6S, 

* IktU^tirto fit Palttmiltigfit ftaiiima iFarnifl, XL III), 17. 

* Poi £hJ» raison tbe conirary, Diniel (jfrpr of the FrefiLm^fk- Sotit/v, VI 
indcpcniirnt mventioni of pon-hdei, 

* Ffiit fiitr Ztitschfifi, Vin, 53, Abti. 25. 

' Jer vm, i 12; .ipUiouiiy, VII <19351 472 

’ DichdetlVji Afortiiti tPa^fticoIoBU! pn^hixtofii/uc, i 

‘ 193«,4S6. 

* Eitnnifi ^rmfrioTjalh f ITetsmkii, (X, SfT 

J. lie Miwgscni, MlTsim rn ^rsf, p. 411, %. 48. 

Gblnbroiin, Fmtiilejs Shtk^ tt (Pads. 1939 ), 27 . 
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wcstcni liiitl northern Europe. Tliere* * as also in North Africa and probably in Paicstmi?, 
the suino ciicle scrv'cd as a support to sustain the cairn of stones or earthen tumulus that 
certainly once covered all occioental dolmens. Still between the easternmost of tbe latter 
and the indian Peninsula there remains a vast space, not wholcly covered with water but 
unspotted on any dolmen map available. 

There scerns also a chronological gap. The excavated dolmens of the Indian Peninsula 
have yielded implements of iron or at least wheel-made vases appropriate to the Iron Age. 
Most dolmens in norlh-westem Europe are assigned to the Slone Age; not even those 
of Cis-Caucasia nor Palestine contain wheel-made pottery. Indeed in northern and western 
Europe there exist faitlv adequate grounds for believing that some at least of all major 
types of local megalithfc tomb were erected about of even a bit before 2000 B.C. The 
same is true of the rock-cut combs (but not the Giants* Graves) of Sardinia and those of 
Sicily, The Early Cycladtc, Early Minoan and Early Cypriote tombs I have so far men¬ 
tioned undoubtedly belong to the third millennium B,C. and so do such Syrian rockcul 
tombs as those in the ‘Copper Age* cemetery of By bios J Even in the Cauc'asus, 
Novosvodobnaya * can har^y be put after 1500 B,G. and may well be nearer 2000., 
Within these chronolodcal limits it might be legitimate to add a very- si^ificanl phrase to 
the desired dehnilion ofa mesaifihic culture. All the tombs in question with a few exyeptions 
seem to have been us^ as collective sepulchres, all ai any rale contain a number ot corpse 
which, whenever evidence be available, had not all been interred simultanoously, but suc^ 
ccssively over a longer or shorter period. (India provides exceptions to the latter part of 
this rule.) In some eases where the tombs are isolated or constitute groups of only three 
or four and contain 50 or more bodies, their use miglit have been permitted to a group larger 
than the natural fitmily, to a clan. Where the tombs cluster in cemeEeries as in Attica, 
Sicily, or Almcria they may have b^n just family vauhs such as are so common m historical 

times down to the present day. ^ i. 

Now if we were prepared to accept collective burial as a distinctive trait of ihe—or an— 
ori^inai "dolmen complex** wc should be able to exclude from US ortgim the Egyptian 
mastabas and ihe rock-cut tombs beneath them,* Admittedly iho plans of indivEduaJ 
Egyptian tombs both under the Old Kingdom and later do agree in a stanling way wiUt 
those of individual "megalithic* tombs both in Western Europe and in Mycenaean Greece,* 
Admittedly, too, huge stone slabs* but beautifully dressed, were used in building the funerary 
chambers of some Early Dynasiic tombs and for the masiabas and pyramids that sur¬ 
mounted the burial vaults in the Old Kingdom. But every Egyptian tomb was excavated 
or creeled to bo the mortuary residence of an individual pharaoh or noble; not even members 
of his family were buried therein, hut separate tombs constnicted for tlieir repose. 

Moreover if we accepted the mastaba plus rock-cut tomb as the archetype of 
the ‘dolmen"* wc should surely have to include m the dolmen family the wooden mortuary 
houses under the barrows of chieftains of the pastoral tribes of EuTasia, from the little 


' DuDai&d. FiHiUk^ ite By^*i&s (Pans* pp. 43011. 

» The two here are imiallv assigned re iJw Early Kuhan pkire, to the beginning of the 

Copper Age* bat ncgvn-Ko>^itffi skit -irgucd in 195? that they ahoidd be tramfinTcd to tire oid o) thal • and 
be tiuy he ri|ht, cf. CfaiEde* iVrwrf, gp. H9-I 

> M aigaccl by Elliot Smith in a. scries ut works beginning with *Thu Evolution of the Ekftioeii and Rock- 
cut Tomb' in Eiuys mrrf Sittdks prtsiiti^i fo Sir miitoffi (Ciunbridgc, 191,1). 

* As fihovi} by Peraon,‘New Tonib:^ at Dcndffi', Skrt/ter k. Muiuamsiiska P'etcnskapssam/uiuitt t iMiui, 

XXXIV. 1942, m. 
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round or square huts of ihc Stoae Age * * lo the spodous wooden haUs built by the Scythians 
and kicr peoples. So treated the dolmen family would have outgrown the specific limits 
imposed upon any ckssilkattoa that h to be scientifically usefuL^ If Egyptian royal tombi^ 
arc to be inciuded at all, they must be admitted as a}llataa{s or descendants of the original 
dolmen. On the other hand, wc have already included among Its tineal descendants rock^ 
cut family vaults of the second millennium B.C and tster. Now in Greece during the 
fifteenth and subsequent centuries B.C. only the commoners of the Mycenaean dyihza^on 
were buried in such tombs: their kings were intcrrtxl cajch in a siaiely tholos wherem might 
repose also his wife and perhaps unmarried childr^ ^ but certainly no remoter descendants. 
So loo at Ant^uera in the Guadelquiver b^n three enormous tombs—RomerM, Mcnga 
and Viera—built each in a different technique and plan, of superb masonry, look like Royal 
Tombs contrast^ with the simpler rock^cut tombs of the adjacent cemetery,* Even further 
north the great iholoi on ihc Boyne in Eire and Maes Howe in Orkney look suspiciously 
like Royal Tomte. Yet it would be absurd to exclude New Grange in Eire, RomeraJ in 
Spain and Atreus at Mycenae from the class of megalitliic tombs even though they be not 
afso collective. Presumably these imposing structuro are the versions produ^ by societies 
given to the practice of colloctivc buriaL when divine kings have arisen in and from Them. 
The same hypoihcsis must be invoked when wc include a whole series of Etruscsin, Thracian 
and ^yihian tombs of the first millcnmum; these arc so like :he earlier Mycenaean 
or Hispanic Iholoi that it would be illogical to exclude the one and not the other. The 
same remarks apply to the celebrated rock-cut tombs of Ktstern Anatolia and Iran * down 
to that of Darius himself at Naqsh-i-Rustam, 

On the rorcgoing assumption of a connection between dolmen and rock^cuf tomb it 
would vxm likely that the complex originated around the eastern Meditcrrantian, pre¬ 
suming it had a stngle origin at all. For there the habit of excavating family sepulchres in 
the rock was undoubtedly very ancient and was maintained most consi.sicntly for miheoniiL 
In Europe the diffusion of Uie complex must have been effected by sea*ways, wheiber the 
human agents in the process were conquerors, merchant colonists, missionaries or searchers 
after Isles of the Blest or perchance hapless mariners whose s mall craft had been blown 
by llie winds' caprice fax beyond their intended goal. In any case the early centres of 
me^ithic orduiocturc in Europe all lie near the coasts of the Modilcrranean, the Atlantic 
and the North Sea, Even the dolmens of the Crimea and Cis-Caucasia and the correlative 
rock-cutaombs or ‘Catacombs’ of the Pontic steppes arc reasonably near the Euxine. And 
by sea llie dolmen and the port-hole slab should have reached the Indian Poniusula too 
But the starting point of the navigators is unknown; the distribution of the known Asiatic 
dolmens is by no means coasrak In Palestine most are concentrated alone and east of the 
Jordan valley. Seaways can have had no part in diffusing dolmens in Iran. 

1 have no space, nor much desire, to do more than mention the second class of mcgalithic 
monumcnis to which J referred at the start—cromlechs or stone circles. Some—in Britain 
Tunis, Palestine, Iran and India—are just the kerbs supporting tumuli iliat once covenxi 
the graves they still surround. The tombs thus surrounded were not always megulilhic or 


• In Somh Ritcla, Germany. Switwrland. Hollaitd und Ejujlaml, see Rvtov ■ Poerehennie v 

U..AiL, IW. lOO; Kkl. 1.19», 77-82; ^ Gi^ 

Bibliotiuik^ 44 tlcipzig, /V<w, iVr/i, tX, 1943* 24-5 ^ ^ HWau 

o J «"<*- 

f""" of a, to«i» 

* D&crihol box in Hcrxfdd, fnm m the Aficieat East. 
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collective. In norilieni Europe they were normally separaie graves. Van Giffon’s work m 
HoUaad has shown that the stones^may'^ rwlace or be replaced by wooden posts. Indeed 
in the case of scpukhral circles K suggest that neither the lithoi nor their megathos are the 
decisive element; the circle is the crucial thing, its materialsrbeing dictated by geology, its 
magnitude by the importance of the dead encircled or by the intensity of the survivors 

fear of gjtosts. , 

But no Briton could deny the existence of non-sepulchral circles, knowing of Avebury, 
Stonehenge and Boodgar. All I need do is to remind you that there were megaxylic as 
well ^ megalithic circles. The trililhon circle at Stonehenge is obviously a iranslation of 
a wddden one. Such thmsliiion might occur at any time and almost anywhere. India is 
a classic land for the iramlation of wood into stone* Piggotl ^ has rccciuly reminded 
us of the striking instance at Sanchi, both circular and funerary, but not megalithic. "^e 
quest for any one megalithic circle-culture is much less promising than that for a mcgauduc 
lomb-compicx. 


I ‘The Eertiral Buddhisi Shrinti*, Antitpdiy, XVIT, 1943,1-^. 
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THE MINOR ROCK-EDJCIS OF ASORA AND SOME CONNECTED PROBLEMS 

By N, P. Chakfavarti 

The recent excaratitmt in the Chitahinig Dhirict of Mysore State, described elsen ltere 
ill this issue {pp. ISIff.). iiivlle afresh attenlhti to a number of important historical qiiestians 
relating to the Mauryan and Andhra regimes in this part of the Deccan. A re-asses^ient 
of the epignipldeal and historical data is an appropriate counterpart to the w«' endenee 
praridedby the e.xcovator. and hi the folluHing paper this task has been imtiatcd hy the Jotnt 
Director General of Archaeology, who was formerly the Covemmeni Epigraphlst for Imho. 

A. LTOOETHER eight versions of llie Minot Rock-edicts of Asoka are at p^eni known. 
/\ Tiiov are found at (1> Rfipnath (Central Provinoes), (2) Sahasrim (Shahatad District, 
Bihar), (J) Bairil (Jaipur State). (4) Maski (Raichur District. Nt^ s Dommions), 
(5-7) Brahinagiri. Siddfipur and JatiilBa-Rame.(vara, all three in the Chitaldrug 
of the Mysore State and situated close to one another near the site of an town, 

and (8) Ycrraguiji (Kurnoot District, Madras Presidency). This list excludes the well- 
known Calcutia-Bair5t edict, now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and com¬ 
monly known as the Bhabrii edict, as its contents are <^Ultc diflercnt from <he oHict eight 
edicts Of these eight edicts, the first four contain a single edict and, though thw texts 
differ stighily from one another, the sum total of their contents is practic^y the same. 
While the text of the MSski edict is the shortest and the portion containing the much- 
discus.sed fitturc of 256 is not found in it. it is the only edict so far known which mentions 
Asoka by rame. The three Mysore edicts and the YcrraRudi rfict. howevw. contain a 
second wlict of which the last-mentioned supplies an version, l-urtherrnore 

while all the other five versions record an order directly from the king, probab y issu^ 
from the headquarters at Pataliputra, the three Mysore edicts wwe cotninuniMicd to ihe 
Malifima!ra.s at Islla through the pnnee iayapnta) and the Mahamatras at Susar^gin. 
Uila must be identified with the site of the ancient town at the foot of Brahmagin near 
Siddapur (see pp. UWIT.) and, whatever may be the loMiion of Suv^agifi, « 
that the remotest portion of ASoka’s empire in the South was ruled from this pt^c, 
probably the headquarters of the southernmost province, by a governor who was a prince 

ThatlStere were other provinces within the empire of ASoka in ctoge of royal princes 
with headquarters at Tosali, Uijayini and Taxjla is known from the sewaie edicts at 
Dhauli and Jaugada. We also know from the Junawdlt mscnplion of Rudi^man 
that the province of Suriishtra was under the governorship of the Yav^ Tush^jiha in 
the time of ASoka. The provinces which were placed under the adraimstration of a royal 
prince must liavc been of some special political im^rianire. - „ 

Tosali was the capital of the newly conquered province of Kalifiga, and rt is undw- 
standablc that a royal prince should be in charge in order lo create co^denre 
peoples who had suff^ much from the war. TMtIa was a rapiial of the Gandhara 
cotmtry and held a key-position in the empire, as did Ujjayini. But why was Suvarpagin, 

■ For nos. I to 7 cf. Hulttsch. Pw tmteriptms of AMo. Corpus luscripliixntm liuliearum (Oxford. 1925j 
I. IIS«r.: and r«r no. #, An. Hep. A.S.I,. 1928-29 (UeHii. 19J3). pp. l«r. 
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. 1 . * u - far in the South and far away from the official ht^quarters 

which must have bem lo^ioa lar in inc^ nlacod under a covemor of the royal 

c‘/thc^ ^sS«"cqmrcd^^nc 

unfortunately «ry meaye of uar, wWh 

lhat the only conquest Atoka ever mde ww ttat o) iwiing^^ expansion, and there- 

he must have witnessed with h.s own morality *. Was 

tSi c4n"&upK grandfather and founder of the Maurya dynasty, responsible tot 
ihisconqu«i^ . . miriiion kJnt Chandnigupta as a disciple of Bhadrab^u the 

hill (moil^n Ch.~ J»».ril .1 toSiptS Ih. 

>^P‘^T•Ao oh^r thanl^ seve^h the latest is of the^Meenth centu^.* 

of which IS no o ^ ctvak nnlv of Chandragupia’s association with the Jama teacher» 
But these inscriptions speak ^nlv eoiwanh which makes a definite 

nowhere do they Jr century according to whichNagarakhao(}a(modcrn 

l":w^r:r'TlT 

^ikarpur .L which he belonged.’ There is another inscription of 

A i^ 204 Vrom the SWk^^Taluk which states that the Kuntala country, which induded 
A.D. IxW from I w^crt!^ wa*; ruled bv the ‘nine Nandas, the Maurvas and the Gupta 

[ato insIrripitonsTs il^it was believed in the thirteenth-fourteenth century lhat the Maurya 

rule luid extended as far south as northern Mysore. /••••!. . 1 . * r 

T^e^rlv Wl literature, however, throws some further light on the expansion of 
the iJSur^ kinin inX South.* The late Diw^ Bahadur S. Krishnaswann A.yangar 
diL'u^ed in detail these sources and came to the following conclusions:— 

M Thai ihc Mauryas carried their invasion to the farlhesl south of India ; .. . 

■>* That they were in hostile occupation of forts in the northern ^rders ol the 
Tamil land extending from Pulikal in the east almost to Ooa in the west j and 
3 That these Aryans were beaten back when the Mauryiw and their successors 
at headquarters became too feeble or too much occupied to be able to retain 
their hold on the dista nt south.* • 

These references to the Maurya invasion of the South made by differcal early Tamil 
authors certainly have some historical basis. But none of them clearly mentions the ruler 
by whom this invasion was undertaken. That A§oka was in no way responsible for it is 




* B. Lewis Rice, Mysort and Coorgfnm Inscriptiofu (London, 1909), p. 4. 

• Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

s B. U Rice, EptgrapMia Cantatica, Vin (1904), p 86. no. 263. 

* Rice, ibid.. VIl (1902), 132, no. 225. The original insaiption has MYo-Nanda-Gupta-Kula-Maurya- 

kihmdpar which Rkt immlalct &\ *lhe nine Nandas, the Gupta-kula Maurya kings*. But I would prefer to » 

lake the Guplas and ihc Mauryas sepantcly. These iwo dynasties were «o well known even in the early 
thiitecnlh cenlxity, to which period the inscription belongs, lhat I doubt if ihe author of the inscription would 
mix up the Mauiyos and the Guptat. 

» S. K. Aiyangar, Brglnninj's of South Indian History (Madras, 1918), pp. Hlfl’, 

• Ibid., pp. 99.100. 
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ccriain. We have "lentioned.above th^ the invasio^^KaW^^ 

to in the edicts. Moreover, m his t^rteenlh 

the South, the Chodas and the Pand>a^ nf iwff* *^ers viz. Satiyapulra and 

Rock<dict gives the same ^TJimranami All these with the exception of 

Keralaputra, between the ^^TjJ^.u^'idence^S’these 

'“'"ITr 

iss; »r“£".4*y t s“ « 

which came into his possession wth the defwt °f ^ ^-west, includii^ 

no inconsiderable further addition by wresting the province m^ norin wwi mc^ b 

p„b„. . ponio, of — Ago™ ». 

lo devote a coosiderable time to ibc consoiicLiuoi m visdkncc over 

to say about the r i r-iln^arc implied* and in the circumstances it is 

hard^^s^'^^Tt^hnoidi &d enough time left on his hands to undertake fresh 

n'enh^Chandragunta nor A^oka i!SiS'ioi! 

land, the only Maurya ruter leti or of ^ 

of this conquest by Bindusara either , ,j,g urahmin Chanakya, BindusSra’s 

TSrMStha, the Tibetan histontm. sa. . , . lowns and made the king undertake 

riSrfSSSi'SK lOTi w '’“”“,"i;!“S5Si!S5J 'bS't!aTcuS!y»’'^A^ 

Hemachandra and the /lr)*o-wa3y«ir/-»i«/okn/^- j. see in it a reference 

divi^d on the are of opinion that, since in Chandragupta's 

to «“ if Washtra to Gangaridae (Bengal), a territory 



more than the n!emro’iiS'"^^&an5“]to mtwf^fer to 

Krcr.fs: ^rtps^o.. j i"^Bj.;s.Su'rafo^ 

* Journal of the Bihar ami OrisM Research Society^ H ^ 244. 

* H. C Ray Chaudhurt, FolUlcal History of Ancient India (4th edition. CalcUUa, ), p. 
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dial all the sixsoKi Siuics lay in the north The very name of Amiirai?h|iieA (Ski. mmtra- 
stayer of cneniieit bv which Bindii^^ known k> the Greeks, shtnvii (hjit he 
was a warlike king,' 

ir this theory of Bindu\ara‘s conquest of ilie Tamil land is correct, wc may have to 
admit that in Asoka’^s time the Maurya Empire had already become sr>mcwhul reduced in size. 
The Gho|as and the Pnndyas must have- in that case, usserted thetr power .won after the 
invasion .md reined tneir lost territory. Nevertheless, in spite of whai hud happened 
in his father % Time Asoka miiSL as his cdicis show, have managed US' e?:tablifsh witli these 
powerful border territories good and friendly rclutions whtcli he kepi up ihrooghout liis 
reign. 

Now to reiurn {v the question of the Minor Rock^cdicts, We find iliat many els 
five versions out of a total of eight are in the South. But wtuit is their clirofiiolopc;il positiim 
in the series of A§t>ka*& oilicts y Scholars are now generally of opinion that [he>' can be 
regarded as the earliest edicts issued by ASokn. None of tnetn contains any mformatron, 
as to when they W'cre issued but {hare are evidences, both internal and external, from vvhich 
we can come to a broad conclusion as to ihc approximate time of thetr issue. In all the 
Minor Rock-inscriptions Asoka informs us that a link more than two and lialf years had 
passed since he biksimc a lay di^x:ipk f^updsuka, ,^^kya in the Riiprialh version): that he 
had not bwn very zeabas at the beginning, but that a year and somewhat more had nas^^cd 
since he visited the ^iihglia and he Imd been very zealous since then- The sixth Pillar* 
edict informs us Ihot Afioka issued his rt^ripls on moialiiy in the tweilth year after his 
coronation. This must refer lo the Minor Rock-etliets as they 'contain the tirsi dements 
of 4\5oka's Dkartrsn, which we find more fully developed in Ids rock tyid pillar edicts',* 
In the opinion of Huli/sch, the Rupnuth and Sahasrarn edicts must be corLSidcrod earlier 
man others as ‘they sptnk of Inscriptions on rocks and pillars as a task wluch il was 
iiiiended to carry out, and not as a/rnr accompli',^ The EairaJ version is far too diimagwl 
10 give us any definite idea as. to where ii ended. Only a few letters of line S ,iro vhibk 
on the rock but, as the missing portion could be fitted comfortably into ihis line vviih ihe 
tew concluding words runriLijig into the next linCj, il would not be UnToas^^Tiuble to suppose 
I hat iM text in ihe Bairfit verrion was practically the same as in the otlicr two Nunhern 
versions. In that cose we may cjmclude that, of the Minor Rock-edicts, these ihree versions 
are the ^hesl, syhilsl ihe four Southern versions, excluding that at Maski, which enutuin 
a second mscriptmn giving a niorc deiailed exposition of the Dharma, are the fatesl TItc 
place of the Mfiski version in this chronology cannot be definitely determined. But as 

version comamed only a single edict it was perhaps theearlimofthc Souiticm vcrsions 
Of the rest, the ^rcc Mysore edicts are certainly contemporary as they were alt written 

latest,as" comoms an enbrg^d 

of the second edict. A so ka appears to have stoned wilh the Nonhem versions w'likh 
were meant for places nearer hts capital and gradually proceeded souihwards, BeStk^^e 


R, K. M(>Okcrji. CMiwya a/td hU Tmwi (London. lyiSl n 61 iti-.* n. -j 

himself wrts responiible for ilic coiiquoit^ of tie SomU. HiJ ihecFrv b fiased on nu^ni»ijpli, 

i* .tated Him O^dragupos ovm«i nnd .ulxked the whote o7l!?d!l'^thl 

PInUiTdi drew bii SOTITCW fftim ihe comcitiporiiiy hiitonani of Ahxandcr * 

Alcvirukr .tud not a hi^on of the 7ih. mtlws ^ r 7"^^ " 

of himoried inatcuriciej and .icconling his own udmisiion L dkl not in ihjt ^c^uon tuJl 

detail nnd with « ^rupnlnu. XicCripdleh^i* iS ot 

acutu-aev and lisis caurioiu'd lli4l Flulim^b iiurconnfa be uSl with care iince hmutioiil 


» Ibid 
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iiti(£nui) evidence adduced above there is also exietnal evidence to show that the Minor 
Rock*edic£S were issued earlier the fourteen Rock-edicts. Yerragudi the only site 
so far known where the Minor Rock-edicis and the founeeo main Rock-edicts are found 
side by side I made a careful examination of the site on several occasions and came to ihc 
concludon that the Minor RtKk-edJct at this place must have been engraved earlier than 
the other edicts. The rock on which this edict is incised is ihe lowest and occupies the 
most prominent position. Unlike the other inscribed rocks, there was no aUempi to dresii 
this boulder for the purpose of writing. Moreover, while there is a homogeneity in the 
writing of all the fourteen Rock-edicts, the writinfi of the Minor edict is dilFerent and was 
certainly incised by a dilTercnt scribe. Thai he was not a skilled artisan, and might 
have b^n illiterate, is apparent froni the way in which he has done his i^ob. The writing 
is verv indiiTerenl, and the lines are not straights Evidently the scribe had before hint a 
draft which he copied mechanically and. if a particular line m the draft did not fit into ihe 
space avuilabk on the stone, he continued it from the right towards the left tDl that line 
finished.* Furthermore, the language of the Minor Rock-edict is in r didect as found in the 
Girnar version and the three Mysore edicts, while the language of I he fourteen Rock^dicts 
is in / dialect like the Kabl version of the principid Rock^edicts and the Rdpnath and 
Sabas ram versions of the Minor edict. 

The next p<nnt U* examine is whether the inscriptions of A5o>m throw tiny light on the 
trities inlrabiltng the southernmost parts of his lerrilories. In his edicts A^ka mentions 
two classes of tribes, viz, fl) those Uvmg outside his territories (nnrJ, borderers), and (2) those 
liring within his empire. According to Rock-edict V, the borderers in the west i^ramd) 
were the Ycinas, the Kambojas, the Gandh^.s. the Rathikas and the Piunikas (or Rafhi^- 
Pitinikas), We have dreudy noticed above who his southern borderers were. According 
to the Rock-edict XIN, the tribes which were distinguished from the above a.s living in the 
king's territory {tha^rdjayiiiaye) were: the Yonas and the Kambojas. the Nabhaktis and 
Ihe Nabhapanktis, the Bhojas and Ihc PiUnikas, the Andhras and ihc Parindas. It is 
clear from tbe stateincnis made in the Rock-edicts V and XIll lhal there were Yona.s, 
Kambojas, Bhojas and Pitinikas both inside and outside A^ka's dominion. We shall not 
disrruss here the exaci location of their territories but It seems dear that we have to look 
for them in ihc north-west and ss'cst. The only two tribes who have to be locate in the 
South arc the Andhras and the Parirulas, and we shall make m attempi here to locate their 
terriidries at ihe time of A^ka. 

The earUcst mention of ihe /^dhras as a people is found in the Aifareya Brdltmaoa^ 
According to it Viivamilra had lOO sons. Some of them, viz. the yVndhras. Pup^ras. 
Savanis, Pulindas and Miitivas, disobeyed their father and were cursed by turn as outcastes 
{dasyus). The Aifareya Brdhmana was compiled prior to 500 B,C, and, though the chapter 


■ ! (ie not dgf« wiih Day* Eliim S:ihni that the Ycrrdgudi version of the Minor ftock-cdici is written 
bi Ihc iHiuptflicipUeUi^ji wylv {An. gep, A.SJ., i92S-29, p. US). Tci this siyia of writing iht diJocdon uf lino is 
iitiemiued like ilie course of a plough, ihc fiRt line usually l»gimung on ibe right and second oa ihc icfi 
immcdiulriy hclow ihc (mU cf ihc first and so on. wul the lines hk normaily of npproximatcly e<^ual length 
whete the ^lure of U» ^Ufr,u:c of the oiutcriaJ on which the rccotil is mdsed permits. Had ihc wTiling on 
Ihe Yemigudi inscription been in tMs uyle. ihc letters when written from nght to left would havo been 
reversed, which not the ease, Furthermare, the botisirophcdon stylo of writing was abandoned in 
qrcccc about the sixth ceivtuiy B.C and it is doubtful if the system would hoveccmlinucd In India tuariy dnec 
ecnludes) later. 

* Chapicf 33. V], vii, I a («L AnajsdMrama Sanskrit Senes), 
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in which this passage occurs is supposcil to be of a later date« we cunnot be far wrong in 
concluding that several centuries before ilie commencement uf the Christian era the Ajidhms 
were known as a people and were regarded as a non-Aryan tribe living on the outskirts 
of the Aryiui setilefnent, A reference to the Andhras is alst> given by Pliny (first oentu^ 
A.DJ w'ho drew his materials from earlier sources. After Bengjd and Kahhga (Gangarid 
Odinaae), PLiny mentions the Modogalinga race, which musT be identified with the country 
of Mudukalinga or Trikalmga, comprising Gaojani and KosuIOh After this and befpre 
coming to the Andhras, Piinv mentions a dozen tribes* very few of which can he definitely 
identified. One thing* however* seems certain, ihat Pliny did not describe ihem in any 
geographical order. McCrindle places nioiit of these tribes ^in the region lidw cot tlicldt 
bank of the Gaitges and the Himatayiis’,^ After these Iribcs, whatever' may be their 
location, are mentioned the Aadhras in the following words: 'Next come the Andarae, 
a more powerful tribe, with a great many villages and thirty towns fortified with walls and 
lowers; they furnish their king with lOO.OOt) infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 eleph^ts',^ 
Thougli Pliny does not give us any definite idea as to the e:^uct locaiton of the Andhra 
territory, there is ot> doubt that they were a powerful race in the South* inhabiting the 
country between the GodiiViirT and the Krishna. The Pali literature, however, throws 
fun her light on tlic territory of the eurly Andhras. The Sarivdniju JStaka mentions a town 
calltJd Andhapura which was aiiuaied on the Telavaha river. Bhandarkar identiftes this 
river either with the Tel or the Tclangiri, both flowing near the coniines of the Province.> of 
Madras and the Central Provinces, and suggests that this AndHaputa must haveh^ ihe 
capital of the early Andhra kingdom.* If Ins identification is correct, llie early Andhra 
territory must have comprised parts of both tbe Provinces of Madras and the C.P I'lie 
Pali Apaddna gives a list of tribk that came to pay homage to Thera ffilukannikLi when he 
was bom as a sefihi (banker) in Mariisavati*, among which i.s mentioned the Andhra. 
According to the Sultmnpdta, Andhakarattlm was on i he bank of the Godavari and Assala 
and Mulaka (v«r, Afaka) were two Andhra principahiies. Both Asvaku and Mulaka are 
mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription GaiUiimi Balair?. issued in the nineteenth year 
of her grandson Pulumayi* as being wiihin the dominion of Gautamipmra ^atakarni- 
Varaha.mihira places btnirthese in the north-west division of India \ bui undoubtedly they 
were in the !^uth. In fad the Pali literature gives us a positive proof in the inaiter of thefr 
identificHlion. Bavari, a Brahmin ascetic of SravoMti went to Dakshinapatha and livied in 
an island in the Godilvari, half of svliich was in iht territory of Assaka and the other half 
in ihai of Alaka (Mulaka), He sent bis sixteen pupils to the Buddha at SrSvasti in order lo 
find out w hether hb claims to Buddha-hood were justified . Going to SrSvasi* these pupils 
went northwards through Ajalca., Paiitthanu, MahissaLi, Ujjjenij Gonaddha* Vidisfi. V:ma- 
sahvya (or Tunibava), Kosambi and Siketa. Two facts eitrerge from this statement* vis:, 
that both As&ak^ and Muiaka were contiguous cities and both lay on the Godavari to the 
south-east of Pailfmn. All these indications suggest that the icrriiory of the early Andhnis 
lay further to the north iind that it was extended to the south* right down to northern 


I J, W, McCrimlli:, AncNnr ItjAUj oj deJKrrtbvd Ay MegasllKary and Arriwt (LiinUoii, 1 g77k p. i 37* ftUte. 

* Pliny, Natural HLriary^ Book VI, XXH. 

3 fndiun Antiquai^y^ XLVTI (I9t8), p. 71. 

* ApadfituK n, pp, 35J5'59. PT.S. edition. 

* fTcct/Topographicd List', Aid XXII (1893)^ p. 174. 
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Mvsort only in the time i>r the Imr Siimvahanas. Ther« is, however, a vme m the 
Afahdhhdraia which seenii* to go against ihii^ view. The verse reach as fc^llows. 

F^tun^ako Vasitdevas—dm Vangali Kdiidgaji.as=l3fhd 

AkarMialiKimtala^=di^aimyd/jav^y-Andiirakds==iathd. 

^Saoha^ jcxxJ, i l-ij 

According to this vcrsc vasudeva. the king of Puijdra, the kings of Vaitga, Kalinga, Akareha 

(mistake for Akara?) and Kumala. and the Andliras of Vanavasi were 
'inti tribes atteiidinB ihe Rdiastlva of YuUhishlMra, This, however, need not riuliiate against 
Ihe wc kShai, then^h alparl of the \fahdhklrata was compiled m the 

third Of fourth wntury B.C., the work of compilation went on for several centunes, rig t 
down to the fourth century A.D. This theory that the 

is borne out both by inscriptions and by coins. At Banavasi (Konaia ‘ 

(Shimoga District. Mysore) we liave iJiscription.s of ^ .!f“[he^Ka^m^'Sns 

At Talgunda (Shikarpur Taluq. Mysore) there is an inscr ption of ^e Kadamtw king 

KakiLSlhavarmaa which mentions that, in the 6iva temp e there. fjjf 

ffreat kincs had woiihipoed ' A king Kubiraka is mentioned m mo inscriptions on the 

SSet found al (Guniur District)/ BUhl^ pb^s the.e 

2tKl B C I e in the dci M immedbiely tollowing that of Aioka. The village of Bluipprolu 

bsM nea? t'hT »S tank of ihe^Krishpa but there ,s nolhme to prove 

that Kubiraka was an Andhra ruler. , . . , * , in *hp^ 

Coins of ihc Satavaimias have been obtained m abundance 
rhiialdruc DiKirun of Mvsore But all these coins belong either to later Satavah.ma 
mtertw tlieir feudaloriw The oiilv coins about which there is a difference of opituon 
among scholars with regard to date: are .the larre 

Kalalaya MahdralMut. Though Rapson ts doubtful NinSohlt inswi^ 

not with the Kaiaiaya-MahSrafhi of the Aingiya-kuJ^ menuoned in the Nanaghaj in^T ^ 

lion as the fathc. of queen Naganika. wife of king ^ri ^atakarpi and mo^^ 

1 am inclined to treat the two as quite different persons. 

that since the coin anpiireotly bears a title and not a personal name, it nuj well iia 

been issued bv some later mcinhers of the fan^y." This coins of 

fact of the ro’erse type and fabric of this com being similar w those ol tta ^ tot s 

Chutiikadanamda and Mudinaihda found at Ki^war « *^lo® tf-he 

whai is staled above, the theory that the coins of Kalalaya Iv^rathi may belong to th 

period of Srf-Situ. the third member of the Andhra dyn^ty, f 

must be relegated to a later pisriod. As stated above f*''he other ^mwht^ haw 

discovered in this area arc also of a later period and there is no numisimt^c Mdi.nLe to 

show that North Kanamor North Mysore was « th| ‘to" o^c ^ly A 
It is perhups significant that the coins of the early ^tavahuM 

KrisM and GodavarT District.s and in parts of the Central ^ "ono “ 

southern parts of the later SatavShana empire. Vatjayanti or Buruvasi was certainly a 

■ R.«. Ep, c^n., VII Test. P-3W. p.^ 


* Ep. IfuL, ir {Wm. pp. 32 ^^ 29 , nos. 6 artil 9 
ni>i. U33iind 1338. 


Ixuiif. 


» E. 1, Hapaon, Coifu of thr •Andhra DymMy (UMMlnti, P* Chutu^ 

• Rapson. ibid., para. 69. Rapson wads ijw name as Dbupikmln’vmdasa ami cortwo as Chupi. 

me ibi; Tdiijiiig on lUI tilt coUlf 5 fcfO> to be clearly Chufu. 


But lo 
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!ater lime an impofiant criy in ihe Satavahiina empire^ ffoni the camp here that 

Oaiiiamlpulni Sri^atakarni issued iiis orders to the governor a! Govardtuna 
afrer his victory over Nsiltapsiiui, whose known dates would cover the period A.P. J iv-i „4 
on the assumption that hb inscripticins are dated in the ^ka era, lutd it reuuuiiofi so until 
it passed over to the Kadaitibas, The earliest Satavahana coins so far discovert^ during 
excavation'^ by the Mysore Archaeological Depart mem are those of Yajda Satakarn*- 
The dale of both Va&ishthipuim Pu]umayi and GaummJputra Yajna ^takarrii still a 
disputed Question. But there is no doubt that they have to be placed between the second 
quarter and the end of the second century In that case we hiive tn admit itut 

there is no definite indicaiion chat the Satavahanas penetrated into the couniiy to the 
south of the Krishua before the second century A.D. It was. perhaps Gautanupuira Sri- 
S^akar?! who was responsible for the conquest of the country lying to the south of the 
Kfishflil as he was for the conquest of the dominion of Nahapana, and it was perluips 
aboui the same lime, if not somewhat later, ihat the feudatory family of the Maharaihts 
began their rule in North Mvsore. The discovery of a Roman silver piece of the age ol 
Augustus done with those oflbc .Mnlt^rathi during excavations at the Bindipatti site in the 
Chandravaili area would inily show that tri no case can the Mahinilhi corns daied earlier 
than fhc first century A,D.* These Roman coins must have been in use for some time 
in thecountrv after tneir intToduclion into India and therefore cannol l>c taken a certiun 
proof I hat ihe Maharathis cannot be placed later thiin the tirst century A.D. 

The next question that requires an answer is why there should be rhree ^ets of (he 
Minor Etsck-cdicts in Mysore within such a nairovv compass. An examination of the 
distribution of the edicts of Asoka will perhaps provide an explanatioa While the principiJ 
Piliar-edicts are found in places which must have been iniporiam cities and towTis in the 
interior* the main Rock^ctsare invariably found near the btirder of A^ka's domlmon. 
In certain places they are found at places not far from each other as Dhaidi and Jaugada, 
and ShahbSzgarhi and Mansehia, The group of the Mysore edicts would ihcrefore seem to 
indicate the southenimosl limit of Ak^ka's empire. This pan in the extreme s\*uib c>f the 
dominion was not apparently important enough to jasrify the engraving of u ^e^ics of the 
main Rock-edicts at a later date anywhere in the neighbourhood, as was done at Yerragudi. 
Of course, ii had a political importance in that it bordered on the territories of friendly 
powers, bui the political relations w ith these powers must have been maintained from the 
headquarters til Patalipufra or from ihc governor's seal at Suvaroagifi, As we know* ihe 
same scribe was responsible for engraving ah the ihrec edicts. He must have been given 
a free hand in the selection of the rocks for this purpose, and exercised his discretion in 
selecting for ihb purpose suitable rocks, situated at close intervals, 

In the whole senes of the edicts of Aioka the Mysore edicts are unique in one respect, 
namely, that the name of the scribe Chapada is found engraved at the end. But out of the 
three words not directly connected with the edict which the scribe has written at the end* 
the first TWO arc in Br^mi and the lost consisting of five letters (Itpikarena) he has chosen 
LO inscribe in the Kharoshthi alphabet which was prevajent only in the North-Wcsicrn 
Frontier Vincent Smith concludes from this that ihe scribe was a norihcrnef,' though 
there is nuihing against a northerner being in the service of Asoka ai headquarters or in 
one of the governors' scuts, possibly sent south for a particuhir piece of work, ihere 
to be evidence against it. Though notlijog can be Jeiermincd from the name Cliapadu* 

» D. C. Sircar, 5urrt'aj<>fj of the (Calcirtta, 193$). Tntroducuun, p. 3. 

* Excayatian wr C/wJvfr4rw///<ArctLiEol(j|iK:iil Survtj of Mysore, BangiitoiD, 19J1). p. 17. 

* Vincent A. Smith, Ajioka (third edMon, Oxford, DZO), p. 155. 
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whciher he was a nariheraer or nol. he seems to have left a Jefinite ipihcaticn as l» h« 
habiiai in Ihc last word used by hiin. The actual word used here ts /i/titore/w, whik m 
Kharoshlhi versions as Shahba/^arM and Mansehra the Persian 

viz £/i>i or nipi, has invariably been used, instead of hpi. Morwver, had he tome from 

the north, one would have ejipccied him to write the whole supcrfiuous 
could not have been in the original draft supplt^ t» hmi. 

on the use of this script. What he does instead is to write two out ol the ihrec words i 
the script in which the rest of the edict is wriuen, and to write only the lart word in a 

different script. In the pt^em instance the idea of the senbe^seem'^ to have been only in 

jyhow off his knowledge af the Kharoshihi script, which he I 

in the nonh hut even in the capital city, where there mast have been maiiy possessing a 

’""‘^''rhe^nm'proWem'which I propose to consider in ihis ™per. 

last has a bcanno not only on the Minor Rock-cUicts hut on ihc edicts of Awira in e«n™ 
and the Ptllar-edins in paniculaT^ i have sute^l above that the Rupnaih and the Salmrim 
SScU gi™^ a defimirmipression that ai the time when th^ 'he e™g 

of the nrincioai Rock- unci Piliar-cdicts had yet to he canied out (a^ve, p. IS). 

rcleviinrportU in the Sahasram edict, which is ‘Jl* ofTher^iere 

translated as follows: ‘And ibis matter you cause to be ^. rwt 

Kfe stone nillani here (t c. in mv territory 1, cause them to written ihere al^n. ini.s 

dS'laiatM on the part' of A^okti would nol only presuppose 

Ills emnire bui also that they were not inscribed at the lime when thcsC two versionii ot tne 

Min'rkTiT^dku'X^ i^ued. Such being .he case, VtemX 

elusions viz. (1) that, if Asoka was responsible tor the erection of the p liars, at least tne 

Rupnaih and ihc SahasrSm versions should be '?[ he onlv*lMdc use of 

I he pillars were erected earlier and noi necessarily by Aioka. a»«l^ 
ihem for the purpose of having his edicts cneravcf 1 
both esiemal and internal, ihai the Minor Rock-i^icts must 

edicts issued bv Aioka. Also, from w hat is stated in ^ . ainii himspif ff/JiijrfinM- 
ihe ktcsi of Ihc edicts it is evident lhat the piltais were erected by Aioka lutnself (rflwmma- 

toS„ix? toVo,.«. itan I. 

made in the I wo Minor Rock-edicts and the seventh Pdhtr-^e^ajf ur. Kua^i^umuo 

Mookcrii who ha.s considered this aspert of the question, sums up his views in the toUowing 
wlitib^'Thus he l A^ka) does not claun that alf the pillars to b«ir his inscr.prton were us 

own creation, sime of them were alr^y ^is at 

rtf tiic Tlte^e were not aSwavs urih^fid foi his purpOiaC oy Asak.a. iiiuis 

Ramour^ rae^f thc^ pillars is uninsiribed. as one was sufficient for the inscription 

of his edict and fulfilment of his desire. But evidence is wanting to show how ^d why 
m nis cuia ano inmim i awsIh’s limc ' • Dr. Mookerji had not apparently paid 

enough atiCTiitm ^Ihc |^ge i" 

■ j rfr<lrvsni r iipf^ It U luTucvcr quite likelv thill, when A&okii gtiUted the idw. of 
niiscti by ij. ,1 -he express purpose of hiiving his edicK engnivcd on 

erecimg pillors. he did n^o^ vv^ ihe^^^ rp g ^ 

SS.ffSi;a » ™u Ih». lo< op,to. «..ni 


‘ RttdliakiiiiUKl Mouictj*' '^P- 
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scholars ibai in Issuing ihe Rock-edicts Asoka was influenced by Tib Persian neighboixrs,* 

Bui can the same influence be iraced in the citse of pillars also? In Blxandarkar's apinion 
‘pillars were doubtless not unknown to the Persian structum. Rut the erection of pillars 
independent and not forming part of any edifices seems 10 have originated to India alone 
and is not found in Wesicrn Asia or Europe before the time of the Roman emperors/* 

The tradition of erecting pillars in commomoradon of a greai victory (Jaya-sta/nbha}, or 
sacrifice (yupa), or in honour of a deity (such as Garuda-dhv'aja)^ is, hciwever, a very 
ancient one in India. Unfortunately we have no definite knowledge of any pre-Mauryan %- 
column in India. Though references to yvpn are abundant in the Vedk hieraiurc; Ihc 
earliest stone specimen so far discovered goes back only to the third century A.D. This 
is not surprising as in the earlier days the sacrificial pillars were made out of 
diffcrcni species of wood, as laid down in die i/nu/a- and Gfjhya-sutras. The earliest 
specimen of a pillar erected in honour of a Brahmanical deilv is the famoUi^ monolithic 
column at Besnagar ^ancient Vidi£aJ» sei up towards the middle of the second century B.C 
in honour of VSsudevu by a Greek mimed Heliodorus w ho calls himself a Bhiguvata or a 
worshipper of Krishna-Vishnu. As for a Jaya-iiamhfi(t or victory pillar, w^e have defimite 
archaeoloaical evidence of its existence at such an early period. Whai, how-ever, appears 
to me as fikely is that the very idea of raising victorj-colunrns may have originated out of 
the yilpas. There are sacrifices like the Rdjosuya and As\<miedka vynich only a C/iffJtrffiarfj- 
monarch was authorized to perform. Such sacrifices necessarily followed an exteJisivc 
conquest made by a ruler, and the yUpas crecicd at the time had a special significance. In 
the course of lime, however, with the popularhy of Buddhism Ramona other reasons), such 
.sacrifices became less and less common, and llte idea of raising pillars in commemoration 
of such events seems lo have grown more popular, with or without the sacrifices. Even ai 
the time of Kalidasa the word yupn had not lost its significance as a Jaya-:tfamhhii.^ Bui 
can die ASoka columns be regarded as pjllars of victop^ in the ordinary sense of term ? 
Evidence of his edicts seems overwhelmingly against this view. The edicts do not throw 
much light on the activities of Asoka during the first eight years of his reign. Bui at the 
same time uH the sources seem to point lo the fact that the conquest of K ^ Unga was ihc 
only major conquest of his reign. We know from ihe ihinceoili Rock-edict tlmt Kalinga 
was conquered in the cighih year of his reign. Wc also know from his third Rock^icl 
that A^oka paid a visit lo the Sambodhi (Bodn Gaya) in the ienth year of his reign. Further¬ 
more, \vc can deduce from the Minor Rock-edict T that he was converted lo Buddhism 
about two years earlier, though he was not very enthusiastic at the beginning, B would 
therefore be natural lo conclude that the Kalinga war was the turning-point in his life. 

The horrors of war which he himself must have w itnessed inclined him towards Buddhism 
which fiiith he scenic to have adopted \vithin three years of the Kalin git war. A^ka ihcfC- 
fore seemi to ^vc erected these pillars not to coinmeraorate his ar-victoftes but to com¬ 
memorate a different kind of victory, \iz. ihc ' victory of moraliiy* {dhurwtavijaya) as he 
himself terms ii in his edicts. Even the pillars are called by him ‘pillars of morality' 
(dltomma-thadtbhij/Hi To start with he doeti nut seem to have had any idea of having ihm 
engraved. They vvere simply erected on the principal thoroughfare leading out of hi^ capital 
city, or in some important places connected svith the life of the Buddha and the history of 
Buddhism. At a htier time, when the idea of issuing the edicts struck him. he naturally 

1 V. A. Smilh, op. dt., p. Ml; D. k, BhiindarJur, A^kn (Calcuiia, 1925), p. 205. 

* Ehandarkar. tip. dt, p. 206. 

AmwyasSifhdra^^r^aiiibth babhtira y^fgi kih n 

_ — Raghiivamia, VI, 3f(. 
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made use of the pillars which were already there. The sequence in which the edicts appear 
to have been issued is, first the Minor Rock-edicts and then the principal Rock-edicts and 
last of all the Minor Pillar-edicts. For the sake of expediency he did not think it worth 
while to have all the pillars inscribed, and that is why we find some of them left as they 
were originally. As at Rampurwa, it may be elsewhere also, for some reason or other 
two pillars bud been set up near each other, and therefore it was thought proper to have 
only one inscribed. The time factor also may have been a contributory ^use. This is 
perhaps the reason why the seventh Pillar-edict, which is the latest of all his edicts, and 
which is very imporlani in that it gives a resume of the measures intrc^uced by in 

the propagation of his dhamma during the twenty-seven years of his reign» does not find a 

place on all the pillars. , ^w j 

Another evidence why the pillars could not be raised by any of A^ka s predecessors is 
found on the pillars themselves. As 1 have stated alwvc, there exists such a homogcncilv 
in all the pillars that the conclusion that a single directing hand was respoasiblc for all 
of them seems irresistible. Of the pillars now in existence, that those bc^ng the 
Minor edicts arc Buddhistic in origin there cannot be any doubt. They arc found at 
Sfimaih, Sanchi. Rummindci and Nigllva, all of which are connoted with the life of one 
of the Buddha.s or the history of Buddhism. But at first sight the same thing cannot be 
definitely said about the remaining pillars. On careful cxaminoiion, however, even a^rt 
from the edicts engraved on them, there seems to be enough evidence to show that they 
were of a Buddhistic nature, and there was no predecessor of A^ka who was a Buddhist 
by faith and who could have set them up. The animals which we now find surrao^img 
the capital arc the lion and the bull, wherever the figure has survived. But the Chmc« 
pilgrims Fa Hian (A.D. 399) and Yuan Chwang (A.D. 629) mention the elephant and the 
horse also as animals figuring on them.’ Significantly enough, all these four pimaJs are 
also found on the capital of the pillar at Sarn^th, and are all connect^ x 

the life of the Buddha. The elephant is a reminder of the conception, whw Maya 
dreamt that a white elephant entered her womb The bull, as shown by Foucher * in¬ 
carnated the traditional date of the birth, the day of the full moon of the month VaiSikha . 
The lion is a reminder of Buddha’s connection with the royal family of the Sakyas. and 
of his being called the &kya-siriiha; and finally the horse Ls Kanl^ka the courser w ho was 
bom on the same day as the Buddha and was ridden by the pnnee Siddh&rtha on the occasion 
of his Great Renunciation, when he went in search of the peace of Nirvapa, 
simhoy the ‘lion* is often used as an epithet ot the Buddha himself ; he is aJ^ the bull and 
the musk-elephant among the great leaders (maMgoiJi-vtttoWia-gani/Au/wf/iO. and a^ a 
steed of man (purisJjafIfla), i.e. a man of noble race. Even the lotus-motif on the SSrnSth 
pillar would recall to mind the lotuses which sprang up at each of the seven steps whicli 
the Buddha took as soon as he was bom. There is therefore no room to doubt that the 
pillars are Buddhistic and were therefore set up by Asoka himself and no other ruler. 

' R K Mookaii. op. fit., pp. Bill. According 10 a miniature reproduced by Fouchcf, the Uuriya Anrsj 
pitbr «a» .utmounted by » Garuija (Smilh. op. cii., p. 147). but Mookerji ‘hinlv it w«. a tingle lion (Mookeijl, 

** • Foucher, The Btgimings 0 / BiMhai An (uanvlaled by L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thoom), p. 21. 

* AAgutrardy It, 24; III, 122. Sanyutiay I. 28. etc. 

« Eplgraphia fnJica, XX (1929-30), p. 1^. 
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NOTES ON CERTALN METAL PINS AND A MACE-HEAD IN TIIE HARAPPA 

CULTLTIE 

By Sttjart Piggott 


T}it isolated character of the Indus Valley or ^Harappd* chilizatUm makes it imperative 
that such stray links as it may offer with the outside world he examined and re-examined 
constantly as knowledge advances. Only so can we hope to relate the earliest Indian civilization 
chronologically and culturally with the rest of Asia, and so ultimately to appraise its contribu¬ 
tion to the main stream of htiman progress. In the present paper Professor Piggott, who has 
aJirsMiand knowledge of the Indian material, deals afresh with certain of these links. 


T he prehistoric Indian civilLaiion of ihc Punjab and the Indus Valley, known best from 
the great cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, and named from the latter site the 
Harappa Culture, has among other distinctive peculiarities an extraordinary absence 
or comacu with the outside world. Essentially Indian in the mature phase in which the 
culture IS alone known to us at present, we can trace little evidence of tradc-rcUitionshios 
with the contemp^irary civilizations of Persia or Mesopotamia, and. although Haran^ 
imports were ccnamly finding their way to the latter region in the second half of the third 
millennium B.C., there arc few objects among the many thousands from tlic Indian sites that 
betray a foreign inspiration or origin. Any such objects that can be identified liavc therefore 
a proportionately great importance in establishing links between Tndia and the West and 
above all in throwing light on (he chronology of the Harappa Culture, and its position in 
the iime-sculc worked out for the Mesopotamian prchisuiric civilizations and the subsequent 
historical dynasues. It is the purpose of this paper to draw attention to five metal obiccis— 
four pins or rods with ornamental heads, and a small mace-head—found at HarapDa 
Mohenjo-daro ^d Chanhu-daro and having significant analogues outside India Our 
cnquin^ into the origins of these types will lead us very far afield, and will suggest ^veral 
miCTttlmg pms^lities of tmdc and rolk-migraiions across the Old World, in wWch Europe 

and the Sind Desert, the (^u^sus and the Cyclades, arc linked by metal types dcrivS 
from a common source in the Near East.* uenvea 


Spiral-headed pins 

unilcr diwussion consists of a copper or bronze pin in which an ornamental 
i^d ha.s bwn contrived cither by splitting the wire at the top and twisting it into two flat 
spirals sidc-by-side, or in which a single spiral is made by turning over the lop of the nin 
without splitting the metal. Two exumpi^ are known from the HurappS ^uliurp inri 
thar rarity cmpha.si7« ihdr intrusive wturc. One. from Molwjoffi. 
appears o telong to Ihc second, single-spiral, type, but it is not ccrlainTheihi iL.L'.J'l’ 
not another branch at the top of the pin (crminating in another soirul Th<> Tn,.t-iii, ■?* 
corroded a nd I was unable To de.ern’dne. when cSn?;;g to ^'i^ili lK X.hcr 

and ro, «hK:h I accep, Sc ^ “ """ *" *!"• '‘Wch he may dls- 

* E. J. H. Macka>, Furi/ttr Excwtatiowt at 'Mohtnjo-daro (Delhi. 1938), I. 539: IT. pL C. no, 4, 
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such an arm had been broken off, or whether the whole pin was bent into its present shape, 
Tlic second pin (tig. I, 1) is from Chanhu-daro, and is a One example of the double-spiral 
typc.» 



FHi, I, Bronzr or trtppcr pins and rod fmm : Chanhu-daro, 2. Moht'njo-daro, A. Mohenjo-daro, 4. HarappA. \ 

The exotic character of the Chanhu-daro pin was realized from the time of its first 
discover 7 , and an illuminating commentary on the distribution of the type was made by 
Childc in 1936,* * which will form the basis of the subsequent discussion in this paper. For 
the present, however, it is im^rtant to ascertain the precise horizon of the two Indian finds 
in the sequence of HarappS Culture deposits at Mohenjo-daro and Chanhu-daro respectively. 

Tltc stratification at Mohenio-daro as presented by Marshall and Mackay in their 
reports is by no means easy to follow or Interpret,* Both the spiral-headed pin and another 
discussed later in this paper were found by Mackay in the DK area, where the excavations 
revealed the maximum depth of superimposed strata, but there is no stratified section 
drawn in the report and objects ww in fact assigned to their respective horizons by means 
of levels beneath an arbitrary datum rather than by reference to the actual layer of soil 
or debris in which they occurred. From the verbal desenption of the successive building- 
levels given in the report, with their depths below datum, it is however possible to reconstruct 
a rou^ sectional diagram into which finds can interpolated (fig. 2) and, while such a 
reconstruction can only be claimed as an approximation, it does give in convem’cni visual 
form a rough outline of the probable sequence encountered by the excavator in the central 
area of the DK Mound. An important feature in the sequence is the presence of thick 
layers of river-sill at various levels, indicating a flooding from the Indus, and of these throe 
can be inserted on the diagram from Mackay’s data. Such flood-levels rnust imply large- 
scale rebuilding afler, and an effective scaling of strata before, thdr deposition. 

A further complication which the diagram is designed to elucidate is the nomenclature 
of the building-phases. These were grouped into three main periods, Eariy^ Intermediate 
and Late, these being again subdivided into three. The fact that flood-sill cuts across 
these main periods in each instance was not apparently regarded as an inconsistency by 
Mackay. But although the main pha-scs arc reasonably enough named in order from the 
bottom upwards, their subdivisions are numbered in reverse order, so tlrnl. for instance. 


' Mackay, Chanhu-daro Excavations (New Haren, t'MB), p. 195, pi. LXVni. 

* Lirerpuot Annals of Arch., XXIII (1936), 113-1 19. 

* The inadcqaacv of the rcconting at MohcnjiMlaro, HarappS and Chonhu-ilaio has been commented on 
by Wheeler, Ancient India., no. 3 (t W7), p. 144. 
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// 07£9 0^' CEUTAIN MtTiAl FL\S Aj\D a AUCF-HEAD IS ffiE JfARAFPA i ULTlRE 

Intermcdtiile Period Phase III follows on Eaxly Period Phase L This extraordinar> sysicm 
of i^erence can be very confusing, and indeed the whole account of the Mohenjo-daro 
jitruTigniphy is so complex and sometiines inconsistenl lhai any discussion of m features 
must be prefac^ by an explanation^ and a disclaimer to liavc extracted more ilian an 
approximation from the published data. 

With ihcse necessary rescrviidons, the xKJSiiioii of our spiral-headed pin ai a depth ol 
18'4 feel below datum brings it into the Imermodiate III pliase, apparently shortly ^fore 
the second flooding of the site. Virgin soil was not reached in the DK arca, owing to 
the present water-table, but Jluod-sill was cacoutitered, above which two imperfectfy dis¬ 
tinguished buildinu-levels lay, themselves covered by the silt of ilic first rccogni^abic flooding 
of the city. Above this were two more building-phases, Early I and tmermediaie HE 
before the second layci of flood-silt. WhatevcY its precise horizon, therefore, the Molicujo- 
daro spiriil-headed pin belongs to a fairly early stage of the site s liislory, and certainly 
cBJinoi be regarded as intrusive from above. Its associated finds comprised the normal 
range of Harappa Culture types: it was found in an alley-way between two blocks of houses. 

The Clianhu-daro pin with double-spira! head was found as pan of a hoard of metal 
objects contained in a copper bowl, the board being numbered 2365 in the excavation 
report. The group of objects consisted of a second copper or bronze jar, u flat handled 
pan, an arrow-head, three caps for small staffs or similar objects, a knife, fouf spear-heads 
and two elonrated axes or chisels (all Karappa types), and the pin under discussion At 
Chaiihu-daroras at Mohenjo-daro. the system of recording finds ignor^ stratifi^iion, bui 
by correlation of the datum-lcveL and the contourt^ plan of the site it is possible io see 
that it was found very near the surface, not in significant itssociation with Hurappa 
and quite possibly is to be assigned to the phase of tKcupation on the site following the 
Marappn settlement—that characterized by pottery and seal types of the Jhukar eull^c. 

1 have elsewhere commented on the unsatislaciory situation presented by this find ^ Jt it 
is lo Ik assigned lo the Harappa occupation of Chanhu-daro. ii must be to ns final phase. 

This Chanhu-daro pin is of a ivpe well-known in Western Asia, and tlie MohenjO'^ro 
example is suthciCiuly closely allied to be considered with it m any disemsion. Childe. 
ill his basic studv of fhis type, showed ilial it hud a range from Greece to India, and must 
iuivc been distributed by routes running east and west tlirough Anatolia lo North Persia 
and bevond, while in. Europe derivatives of the double-spinil pin appeur in the North lUihun 
and Central European Middle and Luie Bronze Age. He \vas able to show that such pins 
were bdng made by at Icasi 2500 B.C, in die Eastern Meditcrranoiin region, and 
that European derivatives could be up to a millennium later In date. As there are some 
finds additional lo those known in 1936 to supplemcnl our knowledge today, it will be 
worth while brieflv reviewing the evidence afresh. ^ i ^ r 

Ai Icasi eifilitcen sites within the area covered by the map (fig. 3)—tto *s to ^y from 
Greece and ilic Lower Oanubc on the wt^i to ihe Indus on the and bounded on the 
north by the Ciiucasus and the south by the Perstan Gulf have yielded spiral-headed pins. 
The distribution of these sites emphasizes the pattern already visible on Clulde’s map of 
ten years ago, and one sees a marked conceniraiion in the Aegean-Anatoliati rcpon with a 
significant spread to norlhem Persia and Anau in Turkestaji, and finally, after an inter¬ 
vening blanic largely represented by unexplored Afghanistan, their appearance on the 
Indus. Purely regarded as a dislribution-pattern, an origin in the more westerly region 
and a subsequent spread eastward is suggested, and it is noiio^blo that the clns^c regions 
of Sumerian civilizaLion arc not mcludcd in the known dispetsal ot^ the type, and lni.s despite 
very extensive excavation in those areas, A noit-Sumcnan origin is therefore c 


' 111 a tK«c on the Jliutar pbaie pini from iU site printed iii Whcclefs puper qM nliov^. 
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NOTEH ON certain X/ETaL PINS AND A MACE-HEAD IN THE HARAPPA CVLTVRE 


tikoly for these piiis, e\en in the face of the dominating influence of Sumer in Western 
Asiatic metal types from about 2800 B.C. onwards. 

Ail analysis of the associations of the pins, where known, gives us, with one notable 
exception, a consistent picture of their chronological status not incompatible with the 
movements suggested by the map. They occur in the Second City of Troy, dated by Blcgen 
to 2500-2300 B.C.* Two silver examples from Syros in the Cycladic Islands * and another 
from Zygouries near Corinth on the Greek mainland are in Early CycLidic and Early Hclladic 
contexts,* approximately contemporary with or a little carher than the Trojan bronze 
specimens. At least four sites on the Lower Danube—Vidra, Ruse, Sultan and Galnircvo— 
have produced bronze pins of the double-spiral headed type, and at Vidra the pins from 
lie and III in the site’s stratification should equate with the Early Macedonian Bronze Age, 
with c. 2500 as a terminus past quern} In Anatolia, as well as the pins from Troy II, 
such pins occur at Ahlatlibcl,^ and at Kusura in Period C,* dated by Winifred Lamb as 
post 2000, and Uictc arc related, though specialized, forms at Alishar,* mainly of the period 
of the Hittite Empire (twentieth to twciftn oentun' B.C.) thougli perhaps also in Alishar II 
preceding this period. Among the remarkable unds of gold and silver from the so-callw 
’Royal Tombs’ at Alaca HUyuk there is a double-spiral headed pin made in both metals 
from Grave L • —here a date after 2000 seems likely to me. ^ ^ 

The consensus of the Anaiolian-Acgean evidence is therefore in favour of an origin 
of the type in that region perhaps as early as 26(X), but with a survival up to 2000 and beyond. 
One may note in this connection certain very specialized gold ornaments embellLshcd each 
with a pair of double-spirals in w’ire, which arc again known from the Alaca Hiiyiik ‘Royal 
Tombs’,* but also from Shaft Grave III at Mycenae (Utc Hclladic, about 16(») and 
from a grave at Mari in Syria of the fourteenth century B.C,** A small example of the 
same type in silver has recently been published by Mallowan from Tell Brak in northern 
Syria, where it can be dated with some accuracy to about 2100 B.C. (Iraq, EL 1 
(1947), 74), Another example was found by Dc Morgan in the Talich (Azerbaijan), and 
there is one in the Cairo Museum presumably of Egyptian origin, {Miss, Scientif. en 
Perse, IV, fig. 85, 12 ; T. Burton Brown, Studies inTJurtl Millennium History {\9A(>h p. ^7.) 
lliough tile origins of the double-spiral headed pins go back to the first half of the 
third millennium B.C,, their main popularity in Anatolia seems rather to have been 
in the centuries around and after ^)()0. Among the rich bronze-work of the cemeteries 


• l^Orpfcld. Troja wul nUm, I, fig. 294, Schmidl, Schlieftkinnr Sammlung, p. 254. no. 6401 . BiUel Pfditist, 
Eofschungen in KMitmifftf pt. 19, 24 , Schlicmfliin* tlios (HngliHh cdn.), p. 505, fig. 932. Cf. Bittcl in Marhur^r 
Studien (1938), p. 13, for Egyptian parallels. Blcgen** chronology i* in Anter, Joum, Arch., XLI (1937>, 563. 

• Tsounlnstn fyhtmrrLs Archaioiogikr, 1899, pi. 10, nos. 15, 16. 

• Blcgen. Z>yoijrfc 5 . pL XX. no. 9. JocobsihaJ draws my attention to a double-spiral headed pm from 
Cyprus (omitted from my map—see Ohncfalsch-Richtcr, Kypros^ pi. 146,1 6.) 

• Childe, Dawn of European CHllizaum (1939 cdn.), p. 124. with refs, for aU four sites; Ruse pias in Real, 

der yorgescHichte, II, Taf. 93. ... 

• TSirk Tank Ark, Etnog, Dergisu H (1934), 93, fig. 355; Childe in Uurpoo! Annals, loc. at 

• .4rcAoeo/ogto, LXXXVI (1937), 41. 

’ Schmidt Atirhar Huyiik, 1928-29 (1932). p. 161; van der Oslcn, Alishar Htiyiik I930-S2 

• llJusrrateJ London Neny, 21 July 1945, p. 78. Mis* Lamb dotes the Alaca tombs a* e. 250D-2000 

{Anatotum Studies pres, to 11'. Hepburn Butter 148). , ,, , 

• Arik, FouHUs d\4taat Hoyuk 1935 (1937). pi. CCXUX. Kosay, Ausgrabungen von Alaca Hoyuk (1944). 

pi. CIX, 12 and 26, 

“ Karo, Die SduuhignWer rvn Mykaai (I93J), p. S2. pi XXI. Evan*. Shaft Graws and Bce-hin Tombt 
of Mycenae (1929), p. 47, 

I* Syrfij (1937), p. 83. 
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north of ihe Cauoasiis, such us tliai ofKoban and Korea, single- and douhle-spiriU hesaded 
nins occur,* in contexts vaguely dated between the thineenih md ninth centuries B*C. by 
Tallgren, The European derivatives of the doubfe-spiraJ tjpe date frora ihc fourteenth 
century and later: at Taranto in a stratified site double^ and singie-spiraJ headed piiis vwe 
found in associations Chat could be daced as not earlier than 1JOO,* and ihc other European 
examples persist even later, the most remote being one from Dorset in southern Engknd, 
found with a burial of ihe Late liron/c Age of^lhe seventh or eighth century B-C.M 
1 here was mdeed a splendid renabiutneo of double-spirals in Early Iron Age Europe in the 
seventh cenlnry BX. 

When one tarns to iho North IVrsian evidence however, wc encounter a paradox- 
At Tepo Stalk near Koshan double-spirul headed pins were found in Period fV of the sticks 
oocupation, and the stratum reprcseniing this period contaiiLS polychrome pottery in the 
J^det Nasr Style and *proto-Ebrailc' inscribed tablets of <^uivaleni date, thus placing 
Sialk IV well into the fourth millennium B.C,‘ The double-spiral motif oa painted pottery 
appears, in fact^ in Sklk III and in the coniemporar>‘ Hissar Ib, but on pottery as tn meUiJ 
It also occurs in later contexts, as for instance in the Jhukar leveh al Chanhu-daro 
(Mackay, ChattfmH/aro Excav.. pi, XLV, 19), Tlic pins at Siolk must therefore antedate the 
Cychulic or Trojan examples by at least a ihousand years, and though at present this evidence 
for such a remote thue stands alone, it obviously cannot be disregardod. We can only 
say that the typo, unknown in the whole scri<^ of metuJ pins from Sumer, yet dt>os make 
an [solatod appearanoe in one North Persian site at an extremely early date. The relation¬ 
ship of Uic Sjalk pins to those further w^cst must for the present remain unsolved. 

Al ihesiie of Hiss^ir, orily two hundred mil{5s north-east of Sialk, double*spiraI headed 
pins appear in the Hissitr U phase, and pmisi into fUssar 111.“ It might be possible to 
make a chronological equation between Sktik IV and Hissar 11 if McCown's claim for a 
lugh dating for Hissar III were to be accepted, and this pltasc were to begin at a time con- 
lempqrary with Ihc beginning of Early Dymi^tic Sumer, bur I have shown elsewhere some of 
the difficullics inherent in such a view. I cannot sec that u date earlier than c. 2500 for the 

beginning of Hissar III is rcidly ddcilsible* and would prefer to bring it much near 2000_ 

were such u date accepted, the pins would be in a context in every way compatible w’ith the 
Matolian evidence. The third period at Anau in Russian Turkestan/ which likewise 
yielded douNc-spini 1 headed pins, must run parallel to Hissar III, whatever the date of the 
Persian site, and again I feel that Anau til should, in view of its Indian points of contact 
be dated late rather than early in the ihird millennium. * 

We liave carried our survey of spintl-hcatM pins eastwards to the frontiers of Indio, 
where the two examples that prompted our ongjiuil enquiry were found, one apparenilv 
early in the sequence of Harappa culture deposits at Mohenjo^ro, ihe other at the end of 
the Harappn phase or in that of Jhukar, atChanhuKJaro. Wc have seen that w^e wc to 
accept the Sialk evidence unreserv^y, there would be no difficulty in a type which liad 


(18861, Ih pi, XX. DeHitTc^ipif-ii heaxhtti pin from 
t3--t82, fig. 31. 

cf. AfUiqitijy, XVI (m2i. m. 
rMi with a Lflu; Rroiuc Age ipearheaU, ncquiicd by 

e. 

■ P'- H. im fKiin Hour 

1 lo IKC (p. IW). The pii) pratiiiblv Ihom Ray, ohowa 

_ |QCk ctl ' *- 

• Punipdly, tn Tiitkemfj, t, 152, ' 
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* Ghtnshman, Fouitii^s ifi I, p. 64; pL XCV, t 
^ Sclmudt, E^ciTTiitif/m m Tn^pe /fuw, pi. X\XX, h 
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originated in Panda in the fourth nultemium ^pearirtg hi the ladu^ Valley in the third, 
but if we look for an Amuoliaji-Aeget^ origin about 2600. it is hardly liJtely that the 
Mohenjo-daro pin .should have arrived in Fndia until several centuries after this date. In 
the developed form iiv which we know it, the Harappa Culture did not make effective contacts 
with Sumer before about 2300 B,C,, and thou^ the fragmonl of a carved steatite bowl 
from the low'csi levels of Mohenjo-daro could (on Sumerian evidence) be dated as early as 
2800. yet the presence of the spinU-headed pin at a depth of eighteen feet (whatever the 
precise stratigraphy) would go to reinforce the lower date for the known occupation of the 
site, and give us reason to suppose liiat a date of about 2000 would not be out of place for 
a centre-point in the history of the long oocupatiun of Mohenjo-daro, At Chajihu-daro> 
we may use ilie prascnce of ihc pin in the detaied hoard cither to indicate that the end of 
the Harappa phase on the site was not much earlier than 2000, or that the Jhukar settlement 
was established in the ruined town sometime after this date—both perfectly reasonable 
arguments and fully compatible with other evidence. But the Chanhu^d^o ftnd does suggest 
that a late rather than an early date for the presence of spiral-headed piiis in bidia is to be 
preferred. 

Animal-headed pins and rods 

Wc may now turn to another distinctive type of pin or rod, known from two finds, 
at Harappfi and Mohenjo-daro respectively. At the former site* * ut one foot below the surface 
in Area J, Trench III, was found a bronze rod,* broken but not tapering and so therefore 
probably not a pin, with its head formed by a lit tie group cast in the round, representing 
a horn^ deer or unteJope attacked by a dog, which is biting the beast's ear. fhe position 
and conditions of Ending of this object are such that it cannot u.scfully bo related to any 
phase of the mrappil occupation, but may at least belong to its (mul period or even to 
uftcf the main occupation of htarappS was over* The Mohenjo-daro find ^ was made in 
the same DK area lhal produced the spirui-headed pin already discussed, and 12 feet 
below the arbiirary datum to wliich finds were refern^. if my tentative et^uation of datum- 
readings atul Hood-levels in tbc DK area is approximately correct, the object was found m 
the Intermediate 1 level, betwecfi the second and third flood-silcs. It is a bronze pin, the 
decorative lop of which is formed by a pair of animal heads, cast in the round, apparently 
of the Black Buck (Aitiehpe cervicapra). 

These two objects have no parallels in the Harappa culture at large, but seem to me 
to belong to a large group of puts and rods adorned with animals and sometimes leaving 
little scenes such as the beast attacked by dogSi or as we shall see, such ambitious conceptions 
as a ploughing or dancing group. We may conveniently group these latter types as *ancc- 
doiaP pins or rods. The distribution of such decorative objects is wide, but nevertheless 
waiidn certain limits m Western Asia and Eastern Europe, and, as the map (fig. 3) shows, this 
distribution lias considerable agreement with that of the ^iraHieaded nms we have already 
discussed. I do not know of any previous treatment or these animal and anecdotal pins 
as a whole, though certain points of stmilantjes and contacts have already been indicated. 
Representative examples are shown in fig. 4. 


^ Vflis^ HamppA IT ([>c]iU, 19^0), pL CXXV. 34, 36; t, 390. 

* Mackay, FurtA^ ExcaraniW. pU C* 3; h 539. Anentiou was drawn ta ^ impertanoft of ifn; 
Har&pp^l and MoheojO'daro bronzes. Here dlsciissedi by M, Iv. & D, H. Cordon ro IIMO (Jaufrt. ftifyai 
Atwie Sac. Ilfttgal, Leifert^ VI fl940j^ 65). The Gordoni perccKcd ihe westtmi cotitaela wbidi ihc aniniiiJ- 
headed ornaments ImpUcd. 
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Unlike the spiral-headed pms, we can with some coiifidencc go lo Iburth-milknniuro 
Sumer for the earliest examples of such types of omameni. Anir^-headed pins are known 


Flg. 4. Piia and rods (u/f brortit exttpi 2, tltetrum^ md bronif; 4^ goir 
7. Alaca Turkey; S.^C^iaus; 4. Sh^ Gravt /F, Af}>ccnae , 

KobSnt Caucasus i 7, Arslan Tepr^ Malat}<af Tu^y; S. Lurisfdn^ FersUt^ 
Tepe, Persia; U, Hissart Damghim, Persia f /2, Khurat, Penim MakrOtt. 
-one-holf; fWJ, 2» J, &-10,12—em-qBarter 


Jw CautoBi 

^naUtlf Caurojm* 
9* Luristdnt iO, i 
Scales^ ms, /, 4~7 


from Uruk contexts at Susa,^ and probably of this dale too ts the famous * Dantx'fs Pin’ 
from Ugash, with a pmr of human f^urcs dancing otiithc lop ■ At Khh, bull-headed 
pins were found m the *A cemetery, of Early Dynastic dale,* and at Chagar Bazar one 
pin with a pair of doves* on the top and anothw with a goat’s bead were found in a 


i ,Wm.IHMg.enPent^XKy, 197, fig. 34: Vn,3!J, ri. XIX, 1 
« CcniMdUac, RtuUles dt Tdhfi^ t, (1934), pi. 10. p. 46. 

1* Mackay, Rei^ art Excav, of *A* Cmetay, Kish (I925J. p. 46; 




























UOTES ON CERTAJN METAL TINS AND A MACE-DEaB IN THE HARAPPA CULTEHE 

simiJarly dated contest,* * so wc can say titat both t!ie animal-headod and the anecdotal 
type of pin were known by about 2800 in Sumer, Elntn and on iho IChabur River* 
though apparetitly nowhere a very common or popular type. Wheiher in fact tnese 
occasional examples con be used as evidence for the time and point of ongin ol the later 
group with which we shall be concemed is pother matter,^ 

A mid ttdrd millennium date can be given to three pins from the Aege<m in Early 
Cycladic contexts—two from Syros* have respectively a boman figure imd ajiird by way 
of heads, and the third, from Amorgos, has a figure of a ram*' In Mainland Gieece* there 
is a very interesting gold pin with a ram at ihe top from Shaft Grave IV at Mycenae* about 
1600 to which we will return later. In Anatolia, there is a bird-headed pin ol Hittne 

Empire date from Alisliar*^ , * . j ^ j 

A pin from Malatya, of uncertain con text but probably Hittite, has a siyhied hoinea 
animal with its four feet drawn together on to the smalJ space at the piti's head, and a 
fantastic spiral tail.* The characteristics of this pin lead u.s to the Caucasus, where m the 
cemeteries of Koban and adjacent sites a very characteristic and persistot animal style of 
ornament is associated W’ith a large series of pins* ^vh.ich often develop into fantastic forms 
capped cither with simple animals, often with the feet drawn together on to the pin-hcad, 
Ol- with anecdotal groups which include the actual scene of a deer attacked by dogs. Tha 
large pins which bear itm spirited representation have the added futures of a symbolic 
miniature axc-blade set at right angles to the shaft of the pin,’ and this curious type, com¬ 
bining axe and animal represcniaiions, occurs again in one of the barrows at Trialeti on the 
other side of the main Caucasus ran^ * In the Koban scries again we ^ pins crowned 
with a pnir of double animal-heads in the manner of the Mohenjo-daro pin? The date of 
the great series of Caucasian cemeteries is usually rather vaguely placed within the iliirtemth 
to ninth centuries B*C*, but perhaps slightly more precision can be gained by the TriJ^ti 
evid«icc, for the animal-and-axe pin there comes from a gravel afer than the ‘ Chieftains 
G raves \ which as SchaetTef has shown must date c, 1550-1400?** 

The Stylistic affinities between the Caucasian scries of animalHjmamented mctal-work 
and that from the plundered graves of the Luristan disiriLi of Iran been commented on 
by many writers, and Hancar has made a detailed study of this point?* The date of tile 
Luristan bronzes can be partly fixed by inscribed objects which can be dated in terms of 
the historical seoucnce of ancient Sumer and Elam, and Przeivorski, while giving a general 
date between 1290 and 600 B.C. for the majority of the finds, feels that some may go back 
to 1400 or oven earlier?* While the Luristan raeial-smiths raised the art-style of fantastic 


■ M^ilowao in i 27j ibia* IX {1947}, 81* * TsfOuniis* lec* cU,, pi* 10, 10, 13. 

* Tsountaa, EphertKTis Anhahlogikr^ IS5W, pi* 8, 66* 

* KiJip* Die SrhitrhtgrAber, pi XVTn, 245; Evjins, Shit/t Gmvisi. fig. 346, Pi<iscm paper fig, 4, 4. 

* Vim rlcf Oncii* Afisktir HUyiik J^3C-32^ II* fig. 283* 

« PnavtoTikI, Dif Metailimhlutrif Arnttulirtv (1939), pi, XlV, 3, Present paper f)g. 4, 7. 
r Al least three such pmvarc icnowa—&t Si. Gcnnain. (Chontre,, op. cjl.* II* pL XX—present paper fig* 4, t). 
Viatnjj (Hanear in Etiratto Sepirntrimusth Antlqtui, VII (1932K lU* tig. t7e) hiuI Lenin^id (Honcar, Inc, cil*). 
They fall itiU* Biincar'^ shittl group of his dassilkadCKi of the prolustoric Cmeoainn pins* 

* KuftJn, Ardiuvvhpeai in Trkil^ti (Ru:i3iua with English suiranary, TiRis* 1941}* fig, 87, 

* Chanlpc* toe. cJi. l^reaem paper lig. 4, 6. 

tfl SchaefTcr in Ant{qtdt}\ XVU (1943), 183. JacolwlhJiI ejiprcises doabt# os to Tailgren’s upper hmn of 
date for Iho Koban cemeteries. 

1 ^ Honcar, Eur. Srpr* Ahl, IX {1 934j, 47 * PnKwOTsti, Surrey efFerrum Aft, i * Chip. XI ; Fossl ng* fht NtitiomD 
Afbc/dimark, 1933, p* 20* fig. 8 ^hawu a Lurisi^n pin in a \xry Oiucttsian itylc. Prcsciil paper 
lie. 4* 9 ia from Hanctur, loc. ch-i fig* 4, 8 from PnEewomti; fig. 4, 3 {Caucasu:.) from Evjwis, Ski/f Cruwii. fig. 34, fi 
t* Archaeo/ti^, LXXXVUI (1940), 229-^369. Full bibliography. 
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antiDcil omaiuetit tt> a high degrees of so^ihisucaiiosij ihc essentials arc those of the province 
of barbaric n^tal-work which was perceived ntany years ago by Sii Arthur Evaiis to form a 
unit stretching from the Caucasus to the Trans-Ciispian region. And within this prosincc 
we should include the figures of slags from the * * Royal Tombs’ of Alaca in Anatolia, which, 
although larger than the majority under dbcussion, and probably capping poles as standards, 
arc nevertheless clearly related lo the Caucasian series.* As we have sosn, the Alaca graven 
appear to date from the centuries around or perhaps oAer 2000 B,C. 

The extension of the Caucasian and related sry'les of decorative mebd-work eastwards 
to the Caspian is attested by the finds from the third settlement at Tepe Hissar near Dantghan. 
Here a curious series of ‘wands' or rods crowned with animal or anecdotal devices, as well 
as double^spirah, were founds the former again comparable to (he main series under dis¬ 
cussion,A plonking scene has a good parallel from the Koban cemeteries, and n 
Hissar FII *wand’ crovnuid with tt stylized bird also seems to Iiave an i^e=blade comparable 
to the Caucasian examples already mentioned.® 'Wands' in ilus Hissar fll manner are 
also known from the site of Shah Tcpc. to tJie north,* but here the animal omament is 
absent. 

Apart from an undated pin from G5k Tepe,^ east of Lake Unnin, and another from 
Kha lTl DaJil, Kurdistan,* the only remaming object related to this animal ornament group 1 
Itave been able to trace comes from Khurab. jusi over the border in Persian Makran.' 
Here, Stein found a cemeteiy the pottery-types of which relate k to that of Shalii-Tump 
not for away lo the easi^ and from a grave came a copper or bronze rod with a Jhii expanded 
end on which a representation of a scaled came) is placed. Now this object has great 
intrinsic importance as i^ing one of the ext^ivdy rare representaiions of a camel in 
ancient oriental art, but ap^ from this it seems to fall inh> the general group of animal- 
headed rods under discussion, the raatulatc form of the upper end (without an animal) 
being paralleled on ‘ wands' at Shah Tepc.* The date of the Sh^i-tump cemeteryx and 
therefore by implication that of KJiurab, can hardly be earlier tliau 2000, and broadly 
contemporary with Hissar IIL Anau 111 and the main series of graves at Shah Tepc. The 
Khurab rod Lher^^oro would be in a very satisfactory comext, chronologically and culimully. 
in relation to comparable sites in Iran and Turkestan. 


' \nk, op. cii., nh OCIl-CCV; (Tomb BM>; CCLXXl (Tonib TMJ: Xo«iy, op. cii.. pi. LXXXIV iTomU 
MA}; XC'VI (Tomb MC1)j tftustraied L^mdim hVch^, 21 JiUy, W5, p, 78. Tilc9« tTi|Urcs, nnA Oihor brotizfft 
from the same series of gmiTcs with homed fioimah' headj, have a sLitung stylrBtic afilmty with the Caucasioit figtires 
under discusskm. For ihe ciiulc-omament on ihe slag 'mndtird', pfessent paper fig, 4, 2, oL obfcctf 
(tncludmg an omttml figtirine) fpom Hbnai III (Schraidi, ep> eit., 188, 217), The Maikop aninml figures 
ahqiild not be for^gtHlen in thb context. 

* Schmidi, op. cii.» p. 1^. 'Family group^ rod, preicnt paper fig. 4, i L 

* Ibid., H. 4Z79. Note also the d^J^nnimal pf XLVl, H, Sl41, artd compare with the 

Rjobud pin* present paper fig. 4. 6, and an object froin Uic grcsi Siepan Zminda (Kuabek) hcMifd (Uajern, 
Gfdher u. Schat^u^ In Kaukasim, pL HI, no. 5 (Supplement io Zeiiicshri/i fUr Bhfwi., Heine^kklcTn 

iius already drawn oucntion to this aiul other poiais of limilMily belwrcji Hissar lU and the Caiaun^kn hrotucs 

Imiiiti Soc, Ortenr. vtrr,. IV (1936): Jiutfesin Irwtian Aft amf dret^u V (1.937), 7-16). 

* Amc, ExairatiGm at Shah Tvp4, Ifwi (1945), p.JOL, 

* HerdeJd, irart in the Attcimf Bmt, fig. 275, Present paper tig, 4, 10. f^OT Gflk Tepe cf Zeitsthrin fur 

Ethutfagie^ XXX, 522. ' / / 

BiilL Sof". prekist. XXtX (1932), 431. 1 have not been able m> idcniify th)»iL fjic for incluiion 

on my map, fig. 3. U isn pm wiib a ramT head, 

^ Stoin^ Ardh Reconmhsancei (1937), pi, XVHL 
Arne, op. eil-, p. 298^ nm. 637, 646a, h. *. 
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Our survey of camparaitve material in Western Asia has shown us timt the Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro pins with animat-ornamented heads belong to a woU^wxm group 
which is represented by finds as far apart as the Aegean and the Caspian* * but its centre 
of gravity m the Caucasus and North Persia, A few scatter^ examples show that the 
idea of ornamenting pins with decorative heads based on animaJ or human forms was 
known to the ancient civilizations of Mesopotamia and Elam in Early Dynastjc or even 
teller linies^ about the turn of ihe fourth and third millennia B.C, but these never seem to 
have attained the popularity or varieiy of the tiortlierly group. They may have provided 
an ultimate prototype for the Early Cycladic and Early Hclkdic examples of the middle 
of the third millennium m the Aegean, but there is a strong feeling of stylistic dissimilarity 
between these rather sober and sophisticated ornaments and the tense, barbaric exuberai^ 
of the best Caucasian and Luristiin hron^s, T>csc in fact belong to the peoples outside 
ihc city civilizations of the McsopotaTnian plain, to the folk of the steppes and oi 
tnountains, the axis of whose trade and migrations ran east and w^esi Imou^ Anatolia, 
and skirted the Elburz Mountains and the Caspian Sea to reach the plains of Turkestan 

and the far boundaries of the Chinese world- i l - t 

The importance of tliis great province of early metal-work m which ammai'Omament 
played such a part was recognized by Evans in typicaJJy prescient manner whm ho was 
considering the strange barbaric and non-Mtnoan elements in the Mycenae shafTt-graves” 
the gold animal-headed pin and those itnitaiing fallow-deer antlers from Shaft Grave rv 
the silver rhyton in the form of a red dorr from the same grave, and the double-spirj^ gold 
omamems from Grave IH. Ho traces the influence of the Caucasian imimal-style as 
fju as Siberia and the Finno-Ugrian North and Eastwards across the Tai^ steppes of 
Centra! Asia to beyond the borders of China', and points to iti influence on the Europe^ 
Hallstatt Iron Age cultures'; Jacobsthal has recently shown its great importance in the 
La Tenc an of Europe in the fifth and fourth centuries B-C.* But these are the lower hmis 
of a style which was already micient* thougli pres^ving its identity and its vigorous ongmalny, 
and wemust turn to the evidence for its beginnings, ^ ^ - 

I think it is likclv, as I have said above, that we need not consider the Sumenan 
examples of Uruk or later dale as anything more than part of the ir^emoiis cxpcnmmtal^m 
in metal-work rhat characterizes that region about Early DynasUc limes* They found^ 
no style ia the land of tlicir origin, and the Aegean pms alone seem cimmants lor 
a possible descent from such lypes. But the animal-style on pins, rods and standards 
as seen in the Koban cemeteries, die Alaca tombs or those of Lurist^, and again m mssar lU, 
is something homogeneous, with a certain unity underlying all its dis^rse manifestatiqm. 
We are dealing with a group of eulturcs closely allied to, or sometimes identic^ with, 
those making the spiral-headed pins discussed above, and it is interesting to notice how 
the tails of animals at Koban, or on the Malatya pin, are sometimes turned mto de^rative 
spirals themselves* The sptral-hcadcd pins* as wc Iiave seen*, may at Si^k go b^k to 
the fourth mtUcmijum, but elsewhere the evidence is consistent for a central date of about 
2000 B*C„ with a persisicnce certainly until 1500 or so. ■ , , j j - 

Wilh such a date the evidence for the chronological horizon of the animal-headed pms 
and rods is in agreenicnl* with perhaps a bias to the later figure. About 2600 at Amorgos 
and a date soon after 2000 at Alaca and Hissar UT seem likely* and the persistence of the style 


> Evans, Shu/i Gram, p. 44, One muy npte an entmordiimry pin df Caucasian jinimjihhcaiiccl type in a 
B^flozc Age hoard from RovulU in Gotland PiwMkn) (Honsimi, Oofkntb (1927), pL 30. no. 14S), 

* JacobsihiiL Earfy Cetnr Art, I* pusitbft, e$p. pp. 45fr. For the lalor inter-atiiOD of ihli «id oilier niumal- 
siylcs in liasi Europe and! Asia* cT. Minns, TTic Art Stifthvm /Vniwaii {Pr^, Briihh Acad., XXXV! 

(l?42)t, 
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(atid [^criiaps ils fintjst de^'ch>pment) rtiio die middle of ihe liecond nuUcnniimx is attesicd by 
rKe imi from Myccnac (about 1600), Lurist^n (from about 1400)r Trialiiti (aJ icr 1400), ^ 
the Kolxin cemeterks (from about 1300). At Kiiurah the apparently analogous object 
should be after 2000, md in general we should not be Tar wrong, E foci, in belie^mg that in 
Western India such pins and rods should be fiegardod as imports from a North Pershm- 
Caijcaaiiast province at a date nearer to 1500 than 2000 B,C, 

Tlie problems raJsied by such a late date for tlie Mohenjo^daro pin, found at a con- 
Bidciable d^th in the DSC depasits, arc of course considerable. Although no great reliance 
can be placed on stratihcailoit at this site owing to what Wheeler has pghLly called an 
*incfwiible" svstem of recording finds, there seems liUlc doubt that, all things being equal, 
it should be rather laser in dale than the spiral-lusaded pin already discussed, but oeyerihc- 
less appreciably earlier tbar\ ilie shaft^hole axe^adio foundi at a depth of six feet in the 
same gijncral r^on. Now this axe-adze, p is well known, is an unambiguous Import from 
the west, where it is exactly paralleled at Hissar in and other contemporary^ sites and should 
therefore be broadly speaiang of the same date as the spiral-headed and am mal-headed pins 
and rods described in this paper. If the evidence of stratigraphy at Mohernjo-daro be 
accepted (in its widest and most general terms)* it looks aa though wc must consider a con¬ 
tinuous process whereby occasional objects from the North Persian culture-province 
found their way to the city almost throughout its long lusto^>^ If wo t'annoi place the 
earliest of these imports (the spiral-headed pin) much before 2000, if at all, the date of the 
animal-headed pin and, even more, of the a?ce-adze. must come very much nearer a lower 
limit of about 1500, 


A mace*hemi from Chaulm-d^iro 

Chanhu-daro excavations produced a metal object that lias not reedvod tlie com¬ 
ment it deserves, li a copper or bronze casting described by Maekay, the excavator, us a 
'fluted cosmolic jar', thou^ he was careful to point out that iho 'base' was rounded, so 
that the object could not stand.* This howiefver ho regarded as evidence of an unfinished 
casting, ft seems more likely tixat this bronze b in fact a smoil maoe-hcad^ the rounded 
^basc' being its top, where the curvature would in no way interfere with Its function and 
would give a more pleasing finish, 1 liave already eommonted on the ambiguity of tho 
Cltanhu-daro stratification and recording in describing the hoard which contajrted the 
double-spiral pin discussed earlier in tliis paper, and all one can say of the location of the 
maco-hrad is that it seems approximately to equate with the hoard in questloa, and to belong 
to the final phase of the Harappa occupation of the site or the sul^^utint Jhukar horizon. 

The afimities of the macc-head seem to tie with certain Persian specimens which share 
the choT^teristies of a tubular stem, often airichcd with Tiiouldings, a globular or ovoid 
head which may be fluted or knobbed, and an upper element with a moulding or fiared-out 
expansion. In the examples known to me the perforation b continuoiis from end to end 
of the object, but at Chanhu-daro the upper eruf m solid. 

Comparable examples arc sho^vn tn fig. 5, and the generic aimikrhy can be socn, 
though exact parallels are not fnrlhcoming at present, A specimen from Hissar IIP 
has the stem ornamented with ring-mouidings, and the head has elongated blobs in relief; 
that from Luri-stin" (hitherto unpublished) is a more slender type, but with a boldly (luted 


^ Chfmftu-dart* pi. LXXlTt, Jio. 39. 

- Sdunidt, op- ciu pi. lil* H. T71, 

* Frank SKveiy CDllectkm, but ml iDduded hv PTECworski in his mp&t m Anii^ i XXXVtIl 2251, 

lUhibitcd m xlu! Ashmotuaii Museum, Oxfoid, in 1946. ' r - * 
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head and above this a flared-oui terminal. A third specim^ shows a clumsy 

rather degenerate example of the same general type, with rmg-mouldings, circular knobs 


Fw. 5. 



Bronze mact-heads from: 


I, ChanhttJaro; 2. [MnstOn, Persia: 
4 , B Cemeteryt Sialk, Persia, 4 



S. Hlssar, Damghan, Persia; 


and no finial (though this may have corroded m this 
last mace comes from the B Cemetery at Tepe Si^k.‘ A 

(not illustrated) b known from Susa, where it is assigned to Sum H . but t^ ^ve future 
Lems to be unusual, and no evidence for this date is ^en in 
“ An oriein for the Chanhu-daro mace-head m Persia seems therefore UKwy. me 
chronologicS'range of the known examples should be about 2000 in Hissar m, wth ^t 
a pbssibiEty o^ower limii, while the Luristto group of bron^ as 
SCOT to eo hsefc before about 1400. The B Cemetery at Sialk contains sword-types that 

STbi dfted^ the time of Shalmaneser m (858^824 B.C.) and ‘ «e^'3rtsTf 
present but earUcr traditions arc represented in, for mstance, the axe-adze amulets ot 
Hissar Hl-Shah Tepe type. The Susa specimen, if the dating is reliable, would provide 
an early third millennium prototype for the whole sen^. • 

The Chanhu-daro find b then yrt another ?!<*« ®f 
or folk movements from the west affecting India at ^ m^’th^ 

such chronological evidence as we have suggests that it arrived after 2000 B.C. rather than 

before, and possibly some centuries later. • cnir-ii anti the 

ff we regard the earlier exotic objects at Mohenjo-daro 
animal-headS^pins from the DK area) as tte resul of trade, or of 
of folk from the west in the Indus Valley, the latest imprt ^ 

hardly be dissociated from the doublMpiral pm and 

the more conclusive evidence from this site and from Jhukar and ShShi- p 


» Gbinimuio, op. cit., 11, pL XXVT, 10. 

» DdUg. en Perse^ XXV^ 215, fig. 59. 
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movements of peopleji^nio Western India at a time when the Harappi civilization was in 
decline or ajtuallv cWB^ct. More than one arch^logisi, notably ■Hcine-Gcldcnu^-has 
sou^t to idAtify'inf i^tain typefat Hissar III and elsewhere the presence of iKe speakers 
of an [ndd-Buropewl^guage mo in India called themselves the'Aryans, and would'see 
in the arcl^ai^lom^k|Mdcnce such eastward migrations as we have noted alwve. the 
actual arrival of to^ folk lin India. The traditional date for the compilation of the 
9jg<veda is about l400 B.C.. and to 13S0 B.C. belo^ lim famous Wttite treaty-documont 
with the Miianni which invokes gods closely corresponding to some in the Vodic panthjMm. 
I^^celer's recent work at HarappS * * has shown that the defenced cities of the aborigines, 
Iwhichdn Vedicptradilion were attac^ked by the Aryans, are very likely to have been'^ those 
ijpT the hidus Val^ civilization, and the chronological and cffitural information we have bwn 
’Sb\o to extract 'froii our i study of the pin^types i|iM.wiiK>ut importance here. It d^ 
add;!! little addUo^ evidence fOr the ^nivm ,ofdnM|fts mm the steppes at a date which 
may not Ik so fair rejici^ from tliat reached b)i th@|^wy 4Bid philosophical deadn'eckoning 
from the death of $iddlu^ whidi seems to'have HMilB cff to arrive at a dg^ for the com* 
pilation of the earli^l^ Sanskrit literature. 


1 Soe hit two paper* cited on p.' 36, footnote 3. 

* Ancient Jndia^ no. 3 (1947), ^82. ^ 
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TAXIIj\ (SIRKAP), 1944-5 
By A. Ghosh 

Ittdian^ Graeco-Roman and Chinese literature have combined to endow TaxHa, border 
of the blorthern Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, with a wealth of historical 
or semi-historical associations of an exceptionally circumstantial kind. Geography supplies 
a partial explanation. The city lay on a much-used highway which tapped the trans-Asiatic 
•silk-routes" at Bactra on the Oxus-plain of northern Afghanistan. It lay oifo wttm the 
Indus-system, which linked it with the Arabian Sea and thence alternatively with tlie Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. The Grand Trunk Road which connects it todav with Mathura and 
beyond is an ancient artery through which economic, political and cultural streams flowed 
to and from the Northern Plains of India. It is not surprising that for ^ thousa/uJ 

years trie city, on three successive but adjacent sites {Bhir Mound, Sirkap and ctirsukh), ra^ed 
high amongst the cities of Asia, and that its civilization for much of that lime provided a 
remarkable intermingling of Indian and Western elements. r t 

To its other distinctions, Taxila adds that of being the most-explored^cient site India. 
For more than twenty years it wav excavated year by year under the direction ofSir Jofm 
Marshall and his colleagues and successors in the .Archaeological Survey of India. Sir John s 
monograph is now awaited, and, until its publication, anything written about the arihaeology 

of Taxila is necessarily provisional. , , , r. » • i c> 

The present report arises from special cirnimstances. In 1944 the Archaeological Survey 
of India for the first time undertook the field-training of university students on an extensive 
and systematic ^is (see Ancicni India, no. I, 1946, pp. 1-2), and Ta.xila was chosen us the 
venue by reason of the known richness of its sites and its accumulated inc/i/dmg 

an excellent museum. The bulk of the training was concentrated upon the Blur MouruS,t le 
earliest Taxila, in the hope of throwing a much-needed light upon the earliest phase of Indian 
history. .4 report on this work will be issued in due course. A subMary excavation, con- 
sistmg of suigle trench, was carried out at Sirkap to illustrate problems (^ methods of a 
different kind. The results are here recorded by the principal supervisor, the Superintenden 
then in charge of the Excavations Branch of the Survey, 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

T he rii^ of Sirkap, 22 mites aorth of Rawalpindi (Punjab), represent the second city 
of Taxila, one of tnc most important ancient cities in nonh-wesiem India, both politi¬ 
cally and as a seat of learning. They lie between the western spur of the Hathill range 
and the eastern bai^ of the Tamrd a small stream which separates it from Bhir 
Mound, the earlier site of Taxila, supposed to have been deserted in the second century B.C. 
after an existence of about three centuries.' Apart from records of spoliation and treasure- 
hunting, the first account of Sirkap, together with other cily-silcs. xtnpas and monastic 
establishments near by, is that by Cunningham, who co^cctly identified the ruins os those 
of the ancient Takshaiil& or Taxila of the cla^ical writers,’ though his identification of 
individual localities is now known to ha\'e been wrong. 

Subsequent explorations at Sirkap, begun by Sir John Marshall in 1912 and continued 
for about twenty years, brought to light the remains of an extenshe and well-planntxl city 
within a fortification of rubble masonry with a perimeter of about 6,000 yards and a ihicknrs s 
varying from 15 to 2li f^. While the major i^rtion of the city comprising the fortified 
area is on the valley^Iain, a part of the Hathial range is included within the southern 
portion of the city. The northern and eastern walls of the fortification, the southern half of 
the latter running uphill to enclose the liilly tract (pi. ITT), are strai^. The southern and 
western walls, the former following the contour of the hills and the latter the course of die 
Tamra Nalfi, ^e irregular.* The northern wall, the outer face of which has been partly 
cleared, contains a main gate, A minor watCT'-gate was identified in the southern wail in 
1945, 

Proj^ing bastions occur at freouent but irregular intcr\'als. Most of them arc square 
on pl^, but at the angles of the wall they assume an unusual pentagon^ shape, commctcly 
revealed at the north-east comer in 1945 (below, p. 4S). 

Previous examination of the deeper levels inside the western half of the northern cily- 
j^l expos(xi SIX periods of occupation, of which the lowest two have been ascribed to the 
Ind^Giwks of the ^ond century B.C. It has been surmised that during this period the 
lortui^ions were of mud and embraced a larger area, extending northwards to tnc earthen 
rid^ locally known as Kachchfi Kot, which is supposed to represent the remnants of these 
fortifications.* The third and fourth cities liave been ascribed to the times of the Sakas 
bc^nma with .tos I (e. 57 B.C.) to whom has also been ascribed the stonc-hirtification 
which left a nor^m portion of the older city out of its limiu. The fifth city, to which the 
major part of the ext»vaicd city ^longs. has been thou^i to belong to Indo-Parlhian 
limes (lirsi century A.D.) ^d the sixth to the time of the Early Kushans, under whom the 
city was moved to a new site (Sirsukh) further north.’ 

suggested that whole or a part of the southern portion of Sirkap con- 
stituicd an ac ropofis. separated from the rest of the city by an inner line of fortifi^tion, 

K,port mui ((^irtu. I»l6). pp. Iff.: Marrfull, ^ CMc ,o Ta.rth t3rd eff. 

A. t unninKham, ArchotologiiMl Suriry of India Hepowt, It (Sirala. 187n, M1 fT. 

Sirkap was eyed in 1945 and opportunity t!i taken here to publish the reviled plan (pL XXB) 

revealed ihc of a hrkk. 

and wall, which may go against its having been a inud*rBispflrt. 

A" “ » ^ the more probable vie* i. Ural he «u a ^^lao 

(Sten Kono*. CorpuM tnxrfptifumm Mlcarum. 11, pt. I (Caleutta. t929i n Tv.nV ti.*i k.. erarthuin 
modify Marshall * chtonolo« of Ibe cUv-vrall IF,i , fi^7 •»'«ver, doe* not 

p. S3.J t ««• ll-ot a further note on the chronology of Sirkap, tee below, 
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carri^ along the northern base of the hills.* Recent (1945) search has identified actual 
remains of the western part of this cross>waU (pis: VIA and VU B). At one point it is based 
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TAXILA, PUNJAB: THREE SUCCESSIVE SITES 
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FW. I. The three successive ilUs ofTaxita, showing {stippled) the approximate earlier position of the 

second city {Sirkap), See p. S3. 

up^^a stone>r^etted glacis and at anoth^ on a high stepped foundation. The point of 
its hinction with the western city-wall is broken by deep gulleys cut by the Tami^ NSlfi; 
ana modem quarrying makes it uncertain whether the wall ever extended up to the mam 


* Archaeological Survey of Indta^ .inmial Report, 1912-13, p. 4. 
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eastern city-wall or» as is perhaps more probable, onty feaced off the ftoiiili*westcni comeEr 
of the city from the rest ^scc plaa. pL XXI1). 

The hilts endostd m the south-extern comer of the city bear on their crcsi ihe remains 
of a iiumbcr of Buddhist establlshmcTit^, One of ihetti h llie ^vc^l-knowo jffupw 
and mouftsicry named after KunSk, the son of ; the second ► consisting of a amall 

monastery only, is known os Gahi, after the local name of the an^. Both Of them were 
fully exposed in the earlier excavations. Recent surfaco«scratcliin| has brought lo light a 
third monasieryp situated on the final ridge south of Gahi, immediately within the line of 
the eomhem city-wall. It has the usual plan of a ccntml court'yani fianked on its four 
sides by verandahs and rows of calls, together with a hall of assembly. Loose on the site 
are fragmen is of small-scale jfiiJM-raiiiQg, 

In ihe northern half of the city, Marshall’s cxcavutiom brought to light extensive 
remains of buildings. generaUy residential but sometimes religtoui, flanking bolh sides of a 
straight centra! stre^ originating at the north gate of the city, and ^vided into ‘isbncis' 
by ticirrow cross-streets.® 7’he regular layout, in conirasL with the irregular plan of the 
preceding city on Bhif Mound, may be described as Hel^nistic rather than Indian, and is 
doubtless due to the classical eletncnl in the Scytho-Parthian civilization, although India 
liad in fact produced a compambly symmetrica! civic plan two thousand years previously at 
Mohenjo-daro. Of particular iniercst among the excavated buildings was a ‘palace \ "^dis¬ 
tinguished From Its fellows by its size and the relative masstveness of its construcliori\* 
dating, according to Marshall, from the first century A-D. As, however, only llic upper 
levels in ilie palace area were excavated by Marshall, the date assigned to it by him can be 
applied only to its later phases. 

Previous excavations, extensive and important though they were, left rrnitiy points 
regarding the slone^Foriificaiion unsettled. What, for instance, was its stratigraphic relation 
to dated inside structJtres such as the ‘pakce'? or to the earlier phases of the site? Was 
there any earlier mud-rampari below the stone-wuJI such as would confirm Marshall's 
conjecture in regard to the Kachcha Kot? It was also felt that the absolute dating of 
the fortification reifuired further confirmation. With a view to u partial solution of lltesc 
problems, an cast-to-west trench, IS feet wide and upwards of 200 feel long, connocting 
ihc back (eastern) wad of the palace wiib a portion of Ih© eastern city-wall, wuj, dug in 
1944-5, Near the palace the trench was widened to expose the south-eastern corner of the 
palace-building and the drains running tlirough the street to iis ^a>uth (the Thirteenth Street 
of the previous excavations) and the lane to its east. Besides this^ the area round the bastion 
at the nodh-eastem corner of the city-wall was cleared, and ihe plan of the corner fully 
revealed. ^ ^ 

Within the width of ihe main trench the ctty-wall was a homogeneous structure, w ithoui 
evidence of ancient resioration or of any proceding rampart (pi. V). ft belonged lo 
tlie period of the earUesi strucmral uctivity'on the site and, like other wallv of the Sliest 
phase of occupiUion was separated from itic natural soil only by a thin deposit of culture^ 



- - - --x/iVMCJii ivf ijj^ wiiGwn inc norciicrrr citv«waJI a 

few rragmCDlan- <SK-lie r siructures/ which wore ascribed to the Indo-GteeJc period when 


1 G$ddr to Taxiia, pp, Tiff. i n,id.^ pL Xf. 

* Arefatettfiigkul Survey 0 / Intifa^ Armuol Report, 1)23-24, p. 6i. 


* Ihid.,pLXf. 
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the ttorthcm limits of the city mav have extcitJed up to Kuchcha Ko\ (above, p. 42). 
On the evidence of (he present trench if is imlikcly i^i these pre-fortification structures 
extended to wliat later on became the southern portion of the fortified city. The con- 
lomporancity of the city-waU with the earbcsi structures in the trench, together with the 
absence of an underlying mud-rampart, tends to shovv that at least tiie southern part of the 
city was laid out from the beginning on a single concerted plan wiihin the present framework. 


2 CHRONOLOGY 

The evidence of coin-finds Ls helpful in settling the date of the foniticalbn and of the 
four successive phases of structures (numbered I to W from bottom lo top) found in the 
trench, the earliest of which was contemporary with the fortification. The prt-srructural 
lavtjrs yielded onlv Local Taxila coins of various types, which are by themselves undatable, 
b^ng found in all levels of Blilr Mound and Sirkap in fairly large numbers. The two 
earliest datable coins found m the presem excavation arc those of Azes, found respectively m a 
pit (no. 6, below, p. 47) and in a stratum underlying a wall (W2) of Pha^ 11; and therefore 
more or less contemporary wiiti Phase I and the city-walk The Laiiial dale of is 
usually accepted as 57 B.C, and it would be in consoitaaoe vvitli his importance if the 
defence was erected during his reign. MrarshaJl's simitar dating of the city-wall is thus 

supported. ■ . r i. ^ 11 

The lerminal date of the site is more uncertain. The time required for the building 

and decay of four structural phases on the site is largely a matter of guesswork. SlgnificaiiL 
however, is the find of a coin of K.ujula Kadphises (c. A.D. 40) in a pit fno. 10, below, 
p. 47) subsequent to the structures of Phase II but earlier than those of Pha.se III, and of a 
coin of Huvishka in a layer coniemponiry with sub-period I of Phase P/; which show 
that Phase 111 is certainly later titan KujQla Kadpliises and ihc initial period of Phase IV 
is at least contemporary with Huvtshka,' a successor of Kanishku, whose inscriptions are 
dated in voars ranging from 33 to 60 of the K.ushan eru. Su^period 2 of PliaiiC IV, which 
marks the lust period of the occupation on tlte site, is not likely to have e.ttended over u 
long period, and llic end of Sirkap need not therefore be ascribed to u date mueh 
than the time of Huvislika, A precise date being out of the que^iton in the absence of a 
solid foundaiion for Kushan cluronologj'.'* * u date between A.D. 150 and 200 may be pro¬ 
posed U3 an approximation. Sirsukh, the third city of Taxila, may liave been founded a 
fiUle later ihun }m been usually supposed.* unless there was an overlap between the occupa¬ 
tions of Sirkap and Sirsukh, a point which, however, still remains to be established 

Within these limits the following rough dates may be proposed for the stnicturai phases 
of the city as revealed in the present excavations;-— 

Phase 1: mid first century B.C lo the beginning of the Christian era. 

Ur beginning of the Christian era to A.D. 50. 

„ III: A.D. 50 to early second century A.D, 
rv: second century A.D. 

» The previoui that Sirknp rcmiintd In occurMidoti tiU Ihe fcigti of Wimn Kudphis^s; L MstahaH 

m ArrtK^roUgica} m2-U, p. 23. ibid.. 1927-2!^, p. M). ihc oppcmtL^il 

«inictoiPS are aSGiibtd (he Larly iCttdmni befew Kanjihkji. . ^ - t 

» The latcsl euimatc fur (be begisning of iUnishka^ reign H A.O. 144—s« R. GbiT^hnmn m 

CCXXXIV (Puri*. m7). 5^. , ^ 

* It hnv been jamtistti that Siniikli was reimdcd by Kanishka ; J. Marshall m Archae&h^M Sur^-ey &/ 

/rW/n, dnmtiii I9l2-tj. p. 4; ibid., 1*U5-16, p- 15. 
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numisimuic evu^cnoe in the digging round tIk north-east bastion imsatbractory, 
OiUiijjltf the ciiy-v\-aH, two Local Taxihi coins uiau fotmd m the nra-^o^ti^kat^on deposits* 
all other coins, whether ouLside or inside the fortified area, dated from after the erection of 
the city-wall and \vere dihsr of the Local Tabula or of punch-marked type. 

3. THE STRUCTURES 
A. Thb Tri^nch 

The trench conntt^np the city-wall and the eastern wall of the palace (pL TVi revised a 
net work of widls ^d drams belonging broadly to four structural phases (ph, VHI and IX) 

ih i ^ evidence of occupation sui^uent 

rPhL« m fc.^ ihc w«steni biir Ii is conwmtenl Uverefore lo divide the Ii^hase 
^sub-periods. 1 iiad 2. TIu! nairow trench did not yield anv complete 

plan of the buildings represented by the walls of any phase ^ ^ 

. 1 ,. ^ dty-wall and the southern and 

rmoined m llsc till the ultimate or cvim the penultimate 
phase there ts evid^ of the intcmutteni refuse of eadier walls bv later buildm Thus 

though e^ ph^ ^ tu individual plan, habitaiton on the site was ooniiimous and ihcrc 
was no wholesale abandonment after any phase. 

oiiy-wiall at itiis plai» was 11 fiset 4 mdto ibkk ; hi inner fuce rtood to a hdahi of 01 feet 

Ito ^ to * bushl or : J feel. Uto it was not huUt on .te^luUhrd 

Ihc ruuuai u»\ it«ir. ihc Utter wai wjwatcd frow it by a deposit 5 ’ioc^^L ^In X 

sir^ 2 .-rsfr;'„t=; xrrsrjr^ s^<it'U,r" “ 

□ui m poiLtian, U ttuiy be regarisd eoniomporaTy wiUi the wait hough it w« ckarty 

deeper le^ela within the patt er Irtrlf. ^hJcU wulioot an ^tosnoauon of the 

.. 1 . thii pJiiw Wall. Q, S, U. H and PI orphaac J ronaittd j, u* and Walk F 2 . V Vt ir> 

Idle tol two ba^ ihepalase) TOeMannrai. Tie new walls ofth* rluBe won W> Ft 

^ V. W.2. E2 and NHike bst one wiibin ihe Of ihewi v aTzST^'®','i ? ™’w t 

Its eastern cna) were ended to replace tlio%^r Wall *w0y 

^a|»lo the aad west of N 2 eontiaued to be BooiedVtIi so^rSe 

buifding remained imaiteioij In Ihu ptmee. ^ ^ iUUuio of the Urge eariier 

in lie sane plumb as the earlier ones. Walls Wl.O.D Tl’^F ^ ^"n o 

one within the palsce) wen enirtioIiB of !lui 'Jhif!' ^'<*’.2* **' ^ *^' 0> fihelast 

eompleidy diaappeated. so thanhe^atored waU of tins phose*^b(2ft'BJSS^5LJ!!JI)’°" °r 

of roughJy-Iaid rubble eliernittiiifi with Uvera of cLiv ^ fwimlimon ofsevCTai couises 

vortrooi cLe, to recm.e ^ 

devko ^8 round in tome other widb at Sirkap!*^^™^ ^ pfirhap* to ctmy paneling The 
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TAXiLA iSlHKAP). i944-S 

Some ilraim of tbii pha'jc dc-serve niciiiioni Dr^m 5i situitod iit thfi lictwscn Wall Yl, the ciLStcm 
wuU of *hir palaoo, and the emern block of bundiiiga, ran parallel lo Wall YU awJ then, turning west, to 
Wall X2, the Atmthem paluce^wall. Drain 7, Ofiginatlnc some where to the north-east of Wail Al, had a lon^ 
and windmg course for about 40 feel and reached the same lane duougb un opening in Wall Y. In the bne 
it proceeded southwards {as D mm fi) alongside Drain 5, and, taking it bend tt> the wcsl, nuistnliiniilelj^ have 
met Drain 5 M an uocnrtain poinL In the oasicm part of the trench. Drain 3* coming from the through 
an oponiiis in WaU D, linally discharged into what 3 <»ms to have been an open spuec or Imc to the north of 
WoUTl, thmugh o gap in the same wait 

Ffki.ie /K' Sub-/KFtod I,—The new walia of this suh-pertod were XI, A, Ql* B, Gl, OZ, E, Bl. I, K* M, Q2. 
P2, X» HI and IJ. Widls F, H, J and WJ otrbase TTl wore lo-milized, and T, Si, Rl, FI and X2 were restoredi 
Wall *B formed an outer coraer of iht building with QL Some patches of kanjur and pebble-floor to the 
north of Walls Tl and SJ belonged to this aub-pcriod. 

To the uorth of Wall TU two drains t Drains b and 9^ coming from the east end west respectively* the latter 
through a hole in W'uli 02, met each other a: the edge of Wall Tl and then jnweeded to the ^onih (as Drain 4> 
through a hole in the wait Just bcyoml the Siiulhern edge of the trench tl seetm to hiivc been jotued by 
another drab CDtaia 2) and to have dischuigcd finally into a street outside the excavated area (the continuation 
orjhc Thirteenth Street of the previous wtcavations). 

Unlite the souibcra wall of ihc pabcc (WaU X2), which underwent Testoralicm in this phare a,v wcU* the 
easiert] wall of the pabce (Wall Yi> w-ss rebuilt only twice (in Phases II and Til) after lu Imlbl erection ta 
Phase 1, but there is little doubt that it wss b use in the last phase as well, so that ihcjc two wxre the only walb 
(besides the citv^wum which had stood b their original alignment from the very bcgbmitg of the city, 

PAdwe iv- Suh-iH^od 2,~To this sub-penod* the last sta^ of occupation in this part of Sirkap* belong a 
few waUs b the eastern part of the trench, namely Walls N2, C, G, T2 and Zl. Walls A, F, H and M 
earlier sub'period contmued b usr^ and the tops of Wl, Tl, Si, til and Ri were ntslored. These 
nsiored walls and the new w'ulls were bonded with taefa other, e.g, Walls Gl widi V^, and SI with Bl. 

The only drain of this penod Drab U which began thiough n gap in Wall Tl, ran to the south over 
Drams 2 and 4 and probably discharged mto the lamc street ns the latter two on a higher level. 

The extensive use of older walU and the restoration of others show that ibis sub-periiid was not an isolated 
episode in the life of the city. Lack ot slraiigtaplttc evidence {due to the surface having been disturbed by 
previouB excavation) forbids any cuticiusinn m regard to the coadhiait of the wcsicra half of trentb in this 
sub-period. It may bo guessed, however, tjiat a^ in the eastern portion s^iuno older walls were simmiriy utiliiL-d 

or restored, 

P/Jj.—A large numher of pits, belonging to ail periods of the occupulion* were detected Mfilhin the excav^ied 
area. While most of them were unlink and irregularly shaped, two (noa. I and S) were r<iughJy Unifd wilh 
rubble, but all. with one exception (no* H) noted below* were of the nature of refuse-pits, A few of Ihem. 
important on account of their siraiigraphic ptnitbn or of the fmd^ they yieldctl, arc trumboiicd below. 

Pda 12 and 15 (which together may have eomtituted one pit), 17* 20,11* % 11 and 14 were cut tntD pra- 
siruciurul layers. Of these, Pit 17 was remarkable fur its Ahape, Its circular orifice was only 3 feet b diamcier; 
it had a hcmbpherkal or hiilf-cHiptkal section and was throughout circular on plan, with a diameter of 11 feet 
m the bottom. Its coiuents were loose earth* ashes and charcoal flakes. To Judge I roni it^ shape, it wus designed 

os an underground grain silo. . 

Pits 5 and 6 belonged to a period bciwocn Phases 1 and II Pit 5, tyluidncal m shapo, cut the uorthem 
extremity isf Wall Ul of Phare 1. Pit 6 aimibirly ciU a portion of ihc earliest phase of Wall X2 and touched 
that of Wull Yl* respetJtively Ihe eastern and southern walls of the palace* The recond phase of Wall X2 and 
Wall Nt, a wall’within the palace, overlay and sealed it. It was a huge pit remarkable both for its horizontal 
extent and Its depth; a* cxcavatci it measured 24 feet north-to-south and 15 feet cast-to-west and rcacbod a 
maximum depth of 17 feet, WMc its lower portion oooiamcd only layers of day its uiJper portion was filled 

with aahes, greenish niouJdy soil and clay* ■ i i 

Pit lU, together with Pit 3 which fomied the uorthcni portion of the former and was charaetonEcd by a 
thicker deposit of ashes, was later than Phare II bur earlier than Phare III; it cut Walls PI, MI and N2 of Phase I 
IJ 2 of Phare IJ. Roughly circuLir at ibe fop with a maxiiuinn diameter of 14 fcel| below a depth of 13 feet 
it osuumed the shape of a narrow cir^ar soak-ph with a diameter of 3 feet; its bottom wai not reached. It 
yielded a coin of KtijOla Kadphises, 
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Pits I and S of Piuiftc III were the only two lined pits on the site. Pit 1 was a rou^ structvre 2 feet square 
built of nibble i^ee to four courses deep, resting on indiflerently'bakcd bricks.^ mostly found in a craicked 
and broken condition. A special inlerrtt attaches to this pit as it yielded a caned ivory comb (below, p. 79). 
Unlike Pit I, Pit 8 was roughly clmular and was lined only at its Up with tiogle^oune rubble. 

The posl'Structunil Pit 4 near the city-wall yielded a sihrr coin of Arcs (mid first century B.C.). The pit 
cut Walls of Phase II. Wl of Phase III and XI of Phase rV'. 

While the fitTuUgrap^ positioiu of all the pits were fairly dear. Pit 19. an enormous pit which at places 
cut the natural soil to a depth of 10 feet, could not be ascrib^ to any definilc period. Tlie areu occupied by 
the pit had been cut and ro<ul many times, with the result that the limits of the sub-pits were often dHhcult to 
detect and the section was confused.* * Pits 26 and 13 formed the eastern portion of this composite pit 

B. The north-east bastion 

As stated above (p. 42), surface-indications showed that the comcr-baslions of tho city- 
wall were of pentagonal plan. For the further investigation of this unusual type, the north¬ 
eastern comer of the fortified area was uncovered (pi. VI B and fig. 2). The city-wall was 
here 20 feet thick and 14 feel high, and contained eyidcnce of repairs near its top. The 
sides of the solid structure of the bastion were each 36 feet long, the eastern wall being 
carried downwards in conformity with the sloping ground by means of four basal offsets 
(pi. VII A). 

4. THE POTTERY* 

The pottc^ from Sirkap is highly evolved and sophisticated, as is indicated by the 
quality and finish of the wares, the large variety of shap^ and the fiequent employment of 
utilitarian devices such as the pinched lip, handle, spout, etc. Tlie majority of types is 
specialized, simple generalized shapes being few in number. Unlike the potteiw of the 
earliest Taxila (^Blur Mound), there is a marked predilection at Sirkap for a stable base, 
either flat or discoid, or in the form of a ring or pedestal. 

With the exception of the large storage jars (Type 76) and a few freaks, the entire 
range of this pottery is wheel-turned and is made of a wcll-levigatcd clay of fine or medium, 
rarely coarse, grain. The normal degraissants are sand, lime, grits and wheat-husk. As a 
rule the pots are fired in oxidizing conditions and burned from dull red or greyish red to 
pink or li^t red in colour. Grey ware>s are extremely rare and arc confined to Types I 
and 5 and a few miscellaneous shapes. A large majority of types is treated with a red 
ochreous slip which varies from pink through light or bright red to dark red in .shade. 

Decorated pottery from Sirkap forms a small percentage, the decoration consisting of 
painted, stamped, incised, fingcr-tip and mat-impressed patterns. TIic pmntcd decoration 
is normally in black on a red-slippi ground, the block colouring-agent being an iron com¬ 
pound, probably magnetite or black oxide of iron, which has been applied in a finely divided 
stale with a brush before firing. The painted designs comprise triangles (fig. 3, Ic, !</, l/i 
and 2n) (hatched, cross-hatched or filled solid), chequers (fig. 15. XXll, XXV, XXVIII and 
XXIX), loops or festoons (fig. 15, XXI, XXII. XXVIII and XXX), wavy lines (fig. 15, XXII), 
parallel uprights (fig. 3. Ic), conventional flowers (fig. 12, W). cocks or peacocks 
(fig. 15, XXVII), etc. Dmamcnt punched with a positive stamp in a sunk incuse comes 
next *m frequency and shows dcsim as conch-shell (fig. 17. XLIl), svasfika (fig. 17, XLn. 
pedants (fig. 16, XXXVH), cirdcts (fig. 16, XXXVTI), leaf (fig. 17, XL), sigma 
(fig. 16. XXXVI and XXXIX), circlet comb'med with hook (fig. 16. XXXIII, XXXIV and 
XXXVI), and a pattern consisting of a circlet and three parallel lines surmounted by an 


* The diotouiem of the bricks were : 18*xl4'x2*. 

• This soctiun has been contributed by Mr. ICruhnn Deva. 
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arrow*hcail (fig. 17, XLVJ* Stamped decoration in relief occurs on two sherds, each bearing 
a rayed-disk pattern (fig. 17, XLVT)i while a small mould*madc watcr-boLile ih elahoraidy 
decorated with row'sof cowric-shcUs, birds, beaded aitading and iriangtes (fig. I7r XLVIII). 
Incised ornament comprising crcscejU (fig, 17, XLIXK wavy lines (fig. 18, LI), sigma 
(fig. 18, L), festoon (fig. 18, LI and UH) and fiomi (fig. IS. Lll) patterns occurs on 
h^'a^ozen sherds, while finger*tip deco ration and designs impressed w'itb mats and 
baskets are of more f^requent occWence. 

The polteiy and oilier finds from the 1944-5 estcavaiion may be divided into the 
following chronological groups;— 

(1) Fre-smtcmral, I.e. finds from the layers antedating the earliest structure (first half 
of the first cetuury BX.); 

(2) Pfuise /, i.o, finds contemporary with the earliest building-phase (second half of 
the fiisl century B.C.) i 

(3) Phase //. i.e. finds contemporary with tlic second building-phase (first half of the 
first century A.D.); 

(4) Phase ///, i.e, finds from layers belonging lo the pcmiltimaic building-phase 
(second half of the first century A,D.); 

(5) Phase IV, i.e. finds contemporary with the latest building-operations (second 
century A.D.); and 

(6) Posi-struciural^ Le. finds from ihc upper layers scaling the remains of the last 
building'^pliase (bier than the second century A*!).). 

Tv PBS 1-77 (figs. 3-14) 

Type 1 ia « bowl with a Itaring rttn, a ponmiiwed, blumty auiuaiedt shouklei tind a smAll fUii biuic. It ii a 
Hghi-reU wan af fine or niaiium fiibrk and tiormaLly wiiboui flip but wmcdnwi ha a pink tc* durk-red td\p 
Imcrnally mvl cAtemadly. A Jirmll petrcniage (if the type and of lill its save h (Iscoraicsl with 

blnek painl on Ihc inlcfiof of the rfin, the usmi design being a hatched or cn^s^hatdied (rbingle ulienuiting 
with oiujUkt ainipic pattern, luch as paiBikJ upright (He. 3, ic). The specimens illuiUraling vailanu bear 
peculiar painted oituunentnv the first rwt> having ece or Ivro solid Lrlangj^ Itunkcd by pomllel lines and thr lojil 
showing ilighUy curved upright dlicuitiiijiig witli par^iilet lineiit and dou. With the exception of \d which b 
coflfmed to Phottc I, ah the variants occur fuiriy f>equontly in all periods of tbc isccupatliHL 

Type 1 is a bowl wtth a shape gencniSIy analogous to Type I but with a broader and more fin r ing ctm. It 
la of a light-red ware of fine or mcdhim fabric and b usually ircaiod wttb red £lrp both inside aiul ouL Tbougb 
lesu common than Type t, rt oecoTs throughout tbc occopation of the sdc, with the exception of 2^-5 W'fakb are 
pocttlutr to Pit b atid Am uttrihutable to a period between Phases I and 11, while a solita^ specimen from 
the pro-structural perfod. Some tpeemtens of varianl la bear poiitusd decoraiign of « design idenUod with 
Typo 1. 

Type 3 b a btundy carimicd bowl disUngnished by a flat rim, grooved neck and podestaf-bose. But for 
tbc base it h akin lo Type If in dtape. U b of a ligbt-rod ware of medium fabrk^ someruncs with a grey core, 
und Is treated with rod slip both bsids and out. U is a highly spoculhsed type and occiirs occtudonidly 
throughout the occupation of the *ite, with the oxception of y wbkh b peculiar to Phases I-ll. ^me tpedmetn 
of the type and its varianU bear painted decoraljoii of a design with Types 1-2, but ere too fnigmenUiy 

for iJIustrfllion. 

Type 4 es a simple bowl with r fiat base and lapetutg sides. It is of a dull-red or light-red won* of tncdium 
fabric and is normalLy devoid of slip. It occurs wdh fair frequency throughout the occupation of the *tic. 

Type 5 h A simple bowl which deviates from Type 4 in having a flanged rim. Ii is of a dufl-ied to light- 
red wgtre of medium or coarse fabric and is rately treated with red slip. A few specimens arc also of a gray \vSre. 
Oociiiioitiilly ita stirfae* la !efl unamoothed, corrugationf produced by the wheel. This i& one of the 

C 4 >mmon type* of the site, oocarring throughout its octnipaiion, and is also found in coDtcmponti^ Simla on 
other .^orlh Indian tjtes, such ,a Ahkhehhaira,* Mohoh {Mathura) and RSjgbhT iBeimres). 


» viMrira/ hulia, lu). I (1946), p. 44, fig. 3, 29. 
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T\-pc 6 is * Timlcsi hovf] which » irthcrwise aimlosouv lo Type* 4*5. It i* of « light-red ware uf tnedmra 
fabric and h nonna!^ treated with red dip. Thii Ls another coimnoii type of the aiie and occufi throiigh aU 

phases of its occuparion* , . ^ t - r ,k 

Type 7 a rare type of bowt with a flat or slightly coacu^-c base and a Icdged ahoukkr. It is of ii iluo 

greyisi^ CT ligbored ware of medium fcbric and occm& sporadically in Phases MV. e^ept for viirumi 

which is rarer and ii conflned to Phase IV. . *. . . ^ ■ r ^ ^ 

Type S ftpTCScms anall oip with a flat base and a ledgeti shoulder, akin to Type 7. It ti of a dulTned or 
li^-Tod ware of medium fabric and a specialized type couRued to Phases I-IL Variants have a groove 

^^^Tvpc b remLents a cup or tumbler with a flat base and tall tapering profile. It is of a buff or dull-red wai^ 
of medium fabric and (s dfivold of slip, Tlus is one of the minor typ<^s .imJ occurs *poraiiic4illy from Phase I 
to the post-stnictuTfiJ period. VariHiit deviates from the main type in having a ftnring rini. 

Type 10 is a bowl distinguished by an incrurved rim, tapering *ti^ and flat base, li it of a dmhrod or b^- 
red ware of medium fabric and is occasionally treated with fed slip inside and out. Frequeally the comigauoiH 
produced by the wheel are left unsmoothed. This type h also found in contemporep tuara on ote Nor^ 
Indian sites such as Ahicbdihjitra ‘ and Maholi. With the encquiun of IDk-/, which come from Lhe nortb- 
caaiern area and are comen^rBry with die bastion (aecoud half of fmi cennity all other vuriimta otxjur 
throughout the occupation of the site and are amongst the commoneit shapes. 

Type 11 is a lame Wwi with a simple incurved rim and a profile relieved by groovrs. It is of u light-red ware 
of medium fabric and is treeled with red slip. U occurs OccasionaHy ihrou^oui the occupation of the site. 
Variant t In has a more incurved rim and lacks the otiensal groove. 

Type 12 is a simple rimtess bawl with a flat base. It is of a li|^-rtxt ware of fine or mcdiiun fabric and is 
noraidly treated with red dip both inside and out It oocure occasionally throughout the Occupation of the sht 
Variants 124-b are rclstively commonet than The last variant (I2f0 i(t deeper than the otturrs smd ts 

confined to Phase IV. * . , i ■ j 

Type 13 b a bcR-ahapcd bowl with 8 fnoi-rmg. It i$ of a li^t-red wore of fine fabric and norraidiy haJ n 

rod dip on both faets. It is a spccializod type and occurs occasionally ihroughoul the occupation of the site. 
Variant arc less common than the main type, the Utter (Bh) being cofwkkrahly taller in form. Variant 
1 3c is much larger in size and is confined to Phase FV. 

Type T4 is a bcll ihapcd bowl with a flaring rim and grooved shoulder. It ti of a light ned ware of Jiruf 
fabric imd is treated with red slip both inside and out. h is a rare type, confined csduaKely to Phase III 

Type 15 is a bowl with a high rim, grooved or ribbed nock, bulging body and flat base. It is of ii light-red 
wan: of fine fabric and ii normally ircalwl wi th red si rp both i uftidc and outside. TJiii Is one of the dumictcrittk 
types of the site and occurs fairly frequcnily throughout iii occupation, Vartont rSa, of a. s nu ill cf me than 
lir^n type, comes ne!t* in frequency, while 15b and iScare rare vaiknls peculiar to Phase Tl ami ITT 
reipectivcty. 

Type 16 t* a simple wnall bowl or dish with a rounded oi sagger bare. It Is of a dull-red or light-red ware 
ofmoiiun fabric and is sometimes Ireaicd with red slip on both faces. It U a minor type, octrumrtg Kporadkalty 
from Phase HI to the post-structurai period. Variant 16f, disiinguisbed by external grooves and a larger size, it 
a unique specimen &om the north-east bastion and is comennMraneous widi it (second half of first century 

Type n is a bowl with a bevelled rim. The shape of its base Is imknown. It is of u lighi-rad ware of 
medium fabric and is generally treated with red dip both inside oivd caat It h a rare type but ooctii^ sporadically 
at all periods. Variant t7c( has a grooved body. 

Type k a dish with an almost fbi rim and a sagger ba^c. It i» of a fight-rod w-are of medium fahric and 
is treated w ith red slip on both sidei. It occun occasionally throughout the occupation of the f though v ariant 
I So, with a completely flat run, is peculiar to Phase 1. 

Type 19 is a ¥imple thick-walled dish with a blunlly-beakcd rim. It li of a greyish-rod or Iighl*Twl ware 
of modiW or oaane fabric and U normally devoid of slip. It is le minor type but occur* Occastoiutly throughout 
ihe occupation uf the she. Variant I9fl is distinguished from the mam type by numcTOUs tiny extortml grooves, 
Tvpc 20 is a dish with an ekteraally'grooved rhn having a flight inward projocUon, It is of a ligju-red ware 
and ii’noniudly trc&ied with ted slip on both faces. It h u rare type but oocm.^ sporadkahy tn Phases I to f^"- 
Variant 20o dcvialey from the »»atn type in hiving a bEmmcr^himd rim. 


'■ AncfeJti no. 1. p. 44. ng. 2, 25, 
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Fio-ll Pottery from Sirkap, J945. | 
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Type 21 is a bowl or dish wiih 4 distinctive rim having an external groove. It is oorm^ly of a ligbi*i^ 
ware with red slip inside and ouiskk, though there is a solitary specimen of grey ware. U is a rare type hut 
occurs sporadically at all periods of the site. Variant 210 deviates from the mam type m having two external 

grooves. . r II w* j t 

Type 22 is a dish distinguished by a bevelled rim with an external groove. It is of a Ught-n« ware of 
medium fabric and is normally treated with bright-red slip both inside and out. It is a minor type but occurs 
oocasionally at all periods of the site. Variants 22a-b lack the external groove of the mam type- 

Type 23 is a dish or bowl with a hammer-head rim and external grooves. It it of a light-nxl ware ^ 
fabric ai is invariably treated with brigbt-red slip both inside and outside. It is a mmor but spwiali^ type 
and occurs sporadically through all phases. Variants 23b and 23c are less common but occur at pen . 

Type 24 is a di*h with a sagger base and beaded rim. It is of a light-red ware of fine or tedium a nc 
and is normally treated with rod slip inside and outside. This is one of the spodalued types of ^ site m 
occurs fairly frequently through all phases of its occupation. Variant 24tf, with a more tncurv run. 
common but occurs at all periods; while 24b is peculiar to Phases O-Ifl. 

Type 25 is a dish or pan with a peculiar thickened rim, sbghlly concave side and a sagger 
greyish-red or light-red ware of fine, often hard-bumt» fabric and i> nom^ly treated wi ihi- 

and outside. This is one of the highly spodalkcd iy]W of the site a^ ocairs nwmliar 

occupation. Variant 25u is a solitary specimen from Pit 10 (between Phases II and 0* *• pecul 

to Phases n-Ol. . t* • ..r 

Type 26 is a ihin-wullod basin with a small rim sloping outward ami a corn^ti^ extenor. It 
red ware of medium fabric and is treated with red slip inside and out This is a rare type confined to 

T™ 27 is a ihick-wallcd basin with an iniurncd and thickened rim. tapering 
of a greyish-red or light-red ware and is normally of coarse gritty fabric, burned grey in . 

IrcatS with red slip both iniidc and outside. This is one of the c^moncsi typ« 
throughout its occupation. With the exception of variants llh-J which are peculiar o 1 (betwee 
and U), and 27*. peculiar to Phase IV, all varianu are present in all periods. 



iipauon 01 me sue. varuuii 1 * a iviiu, ^- . . . r c-:- —.4 

T)t*> 29 U . borin diMinguithed by . beaked Tim. II is ^ a brownish-red ““ “ 

treated wiih red slip iittide and outside. Il is a very rare type, but (Kcurs both in J,;- 

Phase IV and presLably, Ibetefore. had a long life. Variant 29<i has a less pronounced beak than the mam 

^*%ype 30 is a basin with grooves below a dlitiiKtive thickened nm. It is of a medium fabric 

and is treated with ted slip both inside and out. It occurs occasionally m Phases I-l mavUnm 

Type 31 is a basin with a hamma-head rim having extetnal gr«>vM. It is 
to coarse fabric and is normally treated with red sUp both inside and mtsi^ It UnnlweasiJrn'area 

of the site Of its variants, 3Ifr< are confined to Phases I and ^ while 3l</ l, 

and iaconlemponiy with the bastion {second half offirst ecntniy B.C). Variant 3lr represenu a tmiquB specimen 

wj^h"*. disunctivc ouMumed squarish rim and tapering sides. It U of a li^-rrt 
Of coarse gritty fabric and is treated with red slip on both faces. It is a rare type but occurs sporadica y a cr 

Type 33 is a large bowl or basin with a distinctive thickened rim. It is of a lighH^ «am of ^ 

coarse &ric and is treated with red slip both inside and outsi^. It ^ .. . liohi-red ^^•arc 

Type 34 U a saucer-shaped lid with a solid Imoh-himdle in the ^ .j/ nre-structufal ocriod 

of medium or coarse fabric aiul is normally devoid of slip. It occurs sporad y -^uniaue soecii^ of 

ID Phase tn. Of its variants. 34/.g are peculiar to the pre-siructuial period, while 344 is a unique specimen of 

grey ware from Pit 6 (between Pha-scs I and 11). •. « ». ■ ^ nrnma nf 

Type 35 is a lar^ sauccr-shaped lid with a hollow knoh-han^c m ^ middle- U is of 
medium or coarse fabric and is sometimes treated with red slip inside. It is a minor type po 

throughoui the occupation of the site- It was apparently meant to cover large storage jars. 
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Fig. 7 . FotUiryffom Sirkap, 1945. } 
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T}pc 36 is A srmjAc ghafa or watcr«vessel with « thick out-turned rim, narrow neck and spheroid or elliptical 
body* It is of A greyisb-red or light-rod wuro of coarse. oHcn gritty, fabric and Is normally treated with red slip 
oauide. It is one of the commonest types and together with all its variants occurs abundantly throughout the 
occupation of the site. 

Type 37 dev iates from T^pc 36 in having an cxlcmolly-groovcd rim. It is of a greyish-rod to light-red ware of 
medium fabric and is normally treated with red slip outside. It occurs occasionally throughout the occupation 
of the site. Variant 37ff is peculiar to Ph 6 (between Phases 1 and U). 

Type 38 Is a ghafa or water-vessel, distinguisbed by an externally grooved rim and a slmil narrow neck. 
It It of a greyi$h*f^ to light-red ware of medium or coarse fabrK and is usually treated with red slip outside. 
This U one of the very common types and occurs throughout the occupation of the site. Variants 38fr-^ are 
lest common: while 38A-1 are peculiar to Phases l-Ul. 

Type 39 is 8 ghafa or water-vessel distinguisbed by two external pooves. It is of a greyish-red or light-red 
ware of medium or coarse fabric and is normally treated with red slip both inside and out. This is one of the 
common types and together with variants 39o-b occurs abundantly throughout the occupation of the site. 
Variants 39c^ are peculiar respectively to Pit 6 (between Phases I and (1) and to Phase IV. 

Type 40 is a ghafa or water-vessel with a distinctive flanged rim and an elliptical body here restored from 
exampl^ in the Taxib Museum. It is of a brick-red ware of medium or coarse fabric and Is devoid of slip. 
It is A rare type confined to Phase III of this site, though, curiously enough, it is very common in the earliest 
city ofTaula (Bhir Mound). 

Type 41 IS a fairly lar^ vessel with a flaring neck and a distinctive out-turned rim. It is of a greyish-red 
to light-red ware of medium lo coarse fabric and is normally treated with slip outside. This type together 
with variants 4t«i'6 occurs occaskMuiUy throughout the oocujwtion of the site. The specimen illustraimg 41A 
(restored from an csainple in the Taaiia Museum) has an individuai feature in bearing black-painted decoration. 

Type 42 deviates from Type 41 in having an cxlcmaliy grooved rim. It is of a greyish-red to light-red ware 
of medium fabric and is normally treated with red slip outside. It occurs occasionally at all periods of the site. 
Its variants are rare, (hou^ they are also present throughout. 

Type 43 represents a Urge vessel with a short neck and a distinctive oui-iumed nm. It is of a greyish-red 

lo Ughi-rod ware of medium or coarse fabric and is seldom treated with slip. This is one of the less common 

types but oocun throughout the occupation of the site. 

Type 44 Is a vessel distinguished by an out-turned rim and a soot-stained exterior, which indicates that it 
served as a cooking vessel. It is of a greyish-red to light'red ware of medium or coarse fabric and is normally 
treated with rod slip outside. This is one of the commonest types of the she and occurs profusely throughout 
its occupation. Of its variants 44tf-f are smaller and less common, though they also are present at all periods. 

Type 45 is another cooking vessel, of a size normally smaller than T^pe 44, whh an oul-tumod rim and 
distinctive ridged shoulder. It is of a dull-red or light-red ware of medium to coarse fabric and is generally 
treated with red slip outside. It occurs fairly frequently throughout the occui^ticn of the site. Of tU variants, 
45fl is restored from an example in the Taxila Museum, while 45/»-r arc peculiar rcspecUvely to Pit 10 (between 
Phases 11 and 111), Ph 20 (ptc-stnicluml period). Pit 6 (between Phases I and II) and Pit 4 (post-s^tural period). 

Type 46 is a rimless cooking vessel with a sharply-carlnated shoulder and roughened exterior surface below 
the carination, here restored from examples in the Taxila Museum- It is of a dull-red ware wiih bnght-rcd 
slip which normally docs not appear below the carination. It is a rare type but occurs sporadically throughout 

the occupation of the site. r j •• j i _i- 

Type 47 is a small vessel with a short everted rim and globular body. It is of a dull-red or light-red wore 

of medium fabric and is treated with red slip outside. It is one of the minor tyj^ but occurs occasionally at 
all periods. Variant 47a is a vessel of a size smaller than the main type and is distinguished by external groovics. 

Type 48 represents a pear-shaped vessel with an externally-clubbed rim. and resembles the modern vessel 
used on Persian vv'atcr-whecls- It is of a brick-rod ware of medium or coarse fabric and is invariably devoid of 
slip. It is a rare type occurring sporadJcally from the prc-siroctural period to Phase II. Restored from examples 
in the Taxila Museum. 

Type 49 is a targe vessel with a distinctive out-turned rim and a squat globular body. It is of a brick-red 
ware of medium fabric, and is a rare type confinod to Phase IV. 

Type 50 if a vessel with a recurved rim, globular body and a flat disc-base (restored from examples in the 
Taxila Museum). It is of a ii^tl-rod ware of fine or medium fabric and is treated with a bnght-rcd slip outside. 
It is one of the spocializod but minor types of the site and occurs sporadically in Phases HV. 
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51*ii a d«p bow* with ft nronoiHiocd rim, ridged nock *nd fiax bftjpe. Ii H ofa li^*rod wnfc of fine 
or medium fabric and is aonixally trenicd willi lod sftp both ioiuJc and om. It occuti occasonfilly ihroyeboui 
the ^oo^upflimn of the Vansnrs 5le-^ a nd^ on the md^are laic r* 

52 Jsft distiactira mJ] vessel with a grooved shoulder and a flat bjt^. It h of* ligh!^ waw of fine 

or ftWe and u ticai^d with red slip outside. It occinn sporadkaUy UtroughtMil Us ocmieaiion. Of 

Its van&nts, 52/^ are cf rare oocuttudcCi * 

^ nnd « pedtstahhase tij prototype wni of raetaJ; eMnujl® of 

whk^ Irn^ bo^ fhui^ ehcwhcfc *t Sixfcap. It is of a li^^red ware of fine fkbrit^ iind b treated with red dm 

** chntictcmtic types ofibc site and together with its vnrinnu occuii ftbundantly 

, . ^ L * ^Wei which deviates from Type 53 m being Larger and toller and in having a kss fLirijw nunith. 

ti IS of o lightered ware of fine fahrie and is ircited withered slip inside and om«dc. Like Type « u is * 

chnructcnsuc m^l shape and'ucum vcjy commonly thrmighom the oceupation. Vanam 54a is 4ick« and 
less connnoA and has grooves on the body. ^ 




Fjo- 1!, 


Ajwerv /ram SegrSmt Afiihanlititn (red ware, paiterm in brown painO. J 


55 IS a squat and stumpy goblet with * pedcsul-base «id a hteh rim, ben: resionsd from isn rr-w- 
li^*rcd ware of fine or medium fabric and is treaLed with red slm inshki^ 
relMivdy less common (km Types S3-M sml oocun sporadically k Phases I and n ^ 

^ V<«ient 5& hei'sm iodividuat r«,ure ,n bea^g^ 

Type 57isa fsT^ vessel witha pedesml-baseand a disiincdw ikuje. hon-M™,! r,ii_ . ■ . 

Tx^ Jt i, or a greyiac^lighl-nd *am of 

wiib ted slip omildx U is fjjrly common ihreughom the oceupadoa of (he site; nonmlly treated 

ioUi^ “PKa'"''- Argkmfernit) 
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Type U a Ump or iDccnse-bumcr on a hollow pcd«tal*b»*e. ll bear* ourlcA of fire In ihe howl It k 
of a grcyhlMcd to tight*rod tiare of medium fabric and U normally treated with red dip throughout c&cept Ihe 
(mdersMle of the pede«tA^bcoe. The type with il!v vorianU occurs oocasionally jU all periods of the site. 

Type 59 ii a sttnpk lamp with a pinched soot'Stained lip. It is of a greyish-rod to light-rod ware of medium 
fabric and occurs throughout the occupation of the site. 

Type 60 is a spouted and handled vessel with a dktincUve bottle-nock^ flattened rim, globular body and i 
flat base. The loop-handle coonecU rim and shoulder, and the specimen illunrated has at the base of the handle 
a "nail-head* In imkation of a metal prototype. It is one of the tpocialixed types of the site and resembles the 
modem kdrd whkh the Punjab Muslims use for ablution before saying ihcir praycia. It it of a grcyish-rcd to 
lighi-rtd ware of medium fabric and Is treated with red slip outiidc. The type occurs occasionally throughout 
t& occupation of the site. 

Type 61 Is a handled vessel with a bottle-neck and pinched lip. the portion below the sboukler beiog restored 
from examples in the Tasila Museum. The specimen Illustrated has at the top of the handle two knobs probably 
representing the naii-bcada of a metal prototype. It is of a light-red ware of medium fabric and is treated with 
red slip outside. It is one of the specialized types of the tile but occurs occasionally throughout its occupation. 

Type 62 is the bcttle-fieck of a vessel whidi is restored here from on example in the Taxila Museum. It 
is an extremely rare type of tiiie grey ware and comes from Phase L 

Type 63 is a stumpy vessel of a distioctive shape whkh is restored from an exiuBipIc in the Taxila Museum. 
It is of acoarse red wore with red slip outside, ll is a rare type and comes from the prc-structuml phase. 

Type 64 U a small narrow-necked vessel with an elliptical body and flat base. It is of a light-red w'lre and 
it a rare type occurring before Phase Ill. 

Type 65 is a miniature sesscl of a shape akin to Type 64. It is of a light-rod wore with red slip outside and 
occurs mqucntly throughout the occupation of the site. Variant 656 has a bonlo-oeck and a more bulged body. 

Type 66 U a miniature vessel with a wide mouth and a flat base. It is of a light-red ware and is normally 
devoid of slip. It occurs occasionally at alt periods of the site. 

Type 67 is a miniature beaker with a flat base. It Is of a light-red wore with red slip outside and occurs 
sporadically throughout the occupation of the site. Variant 676 is shorter and relatively rarer. 

Type 68 IS a rainiature vessel with a double carination and a flat base. It it of a light-red ware of coarse 
fabric and is a rare type confined to Phase U. Analogues of this type also occur on other North Indian sitea 
such as Ahichchhatra * where they date from A.D. 100 to 350. 

Type 69 is a small vessel with double carination which has been restored from an example in the 
Taxila Museum. It is of a light-red ware with red slip outside and is a rare type occurring exclusively in 
Phase TV. 

Type 70 represents a vessel will) double carination, here restored from examples in the Taxila Museum ; 
it is invariably two-handled. It is of a light-red wore with red slip outside and Is an eurexneiy rare type 
confined to Phases 1-11. 

Type 71 la a miniature vessel with a small opening, probably intended to serve os an ink-pot. It is of a light- 
red ware with red slip outside and is a rare type, coi^ood to Phase TV. 

Type 72 represents a crude hand-made rhyton (restored from an example in the Taxila Museum) 
which was probably used as an iocensc-bumer. It has a lone handle on one side, and is of a very coarse 
greyish-red ware. It is an extremely rare type conflnod to Phase IV. 

Type 73 is a large closed vessel save for a small spout on one side. It is made of two pieces luted together, 
the line of the seuzn being marked by a conspicuous ridge. It is of a dull-red wore of gntty fabric, the tower 
portion being made of a coarser paste, freely mixed with sand, husk and large grits with the apparent intention 
of mcreasing its porosity. It is a hi^ly tpecialired type but occurs occasionally throughout the occupation 
of the site. It may be pan of an apparatus for coodauing water. According to Sir John MarahaU, ‘the whole 
apparatus consists of a cooler or conxknser, resting in a deep bowl of water, a condensing cowl, which fitted 
over the Cop of a hOtufi containing water, a pipe connecting cowl and oomlemicr; ami a tripod on which the 
h&n^i rested with a fire beneath IL 'The steam thus generab^ passed into the cools and was condensed. ‘ The 
present vessel is the condeaftef of Manhall’s series. 

Type 74 is a huge spouted bowl with a rounded base and represenu the condensing cowl of the serks de¬ 
scribed above under Ty^ 73. A tube is assumed to have connected its spout with that of a vessel of Type 73. 


* Ancitni no. I (1946), p. 44, fig. 2, 35- 
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Scale Vfe 

Fio. 13. Fonny fnjm Sirkap, i^. * €xar0for 75 and 76 
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TAXILA (StRKAF), 19S4-S 

It is ofi wan: of nwdium or coarse fiibrre and is treaied with Tied slip both inside and out. This is 

« ni« ITPC occura ^ipotadicnlly throughout ihc occupation of the site. . j r -«* 

Tvpc 75 IS a siotaec-inr with on undtr-cui rim. Ii is of a greyish-rod or IfEnl-rod ware or gnity 
fthric wilh « grey imr U nonmiUy devoid of slip.^ )l is the commonest type of stoiage-jar and ocott* In 

fairJv Urce quanlitv throunhoul the occupation of the site. . , 

Type rcpreacnis tlK hirgtst storage^br with a heavy rim and an elliptical body tapenng down Jo a bmnl 
wnnL^ Ii h of a ihkk coarse greytsh-reri ware, freely mixed with Imgie grits, limestone chips and ^idKat-sIraw, 
and is liand-mudc save for the neck, which occoMoimlly shows traces of wheel-marks. It t? n fairly common 

ts-pe occuninc throu^out the occupation of the life, j t. 11 

TSw T7 is another type of storage jar whh a dritinttive oui-iumed rim, cordoned neck ^ 
restOT^fmm nn osmropfc in ihc Tstili Museum. It i> of ii hiick-red wu!* of ««ir« fehou, usually bunune 
grey in the core, snd sometimes shows red slip outside. This is n fairly uonimon type and uciuis ul al! periods 
of the site, 

Miscellanbous pots and sherdx 
ExcvpiUvia^Jbrms (fie. T4) 

Beside, the pottery types noticed ttbove, the following ilypical pots and sherds ot diverre shapes, some 
decorated and oibcrs plain, may be noted :— 

T Deep bowl with a sa^r-base and an almost straight side relkvcd by grooves. Light-red ware, 

grev cote, smootliett red slip outside. Pit 6 (between Phases I and 111. u ..j .tin nureide Con- 

TI. Small pen with a Btiritig mouth and u spherlual body. Li^t-red wato, dark-red slip outside. Con- 

ranpnrary wdh the north-easi buttion (wxond hjilf of first ^nJjry B. .). oh ■«« TV 

ni. Small po( with a ttfliTOw neck, bulged body and a base. pj,_ ry 

Pol with a diiUiuciive bottle-ncct, bulged body nod flat base. DulL^ ware, Phare IV, 

V, Pert with a distinctive nhupc, henring painted festoon ornaments Restored 
analocous shnpe in Jbe Tasib Museum Ughl-red ware, polished hnghijed sbp oittBide. 

VI, Small tiand-inttde gobkt with pcdcstal-bare. Buff ware. Phase SI. 

Fragmcntaiy lid or cup with a wide flaring rim. ni, rv 

Sraal) cun of a dintinative shape with a flat base, DoU-red ware. Pha.w TV, 

Bowl with a flaring rim: base mi&sing- Lighi^red ware* red dip, Ph 6 (hetwwti Phases T ^1- 
Ct with Vcon^lc.1 neck and irmg greov-ed rim. Bare U^-red ware, Pu 10 

I between Pba»et II and UI), * cn. * 1 and ID 

XI Bowl with IcdBCd shoulder: haw nussting. DulbrwJ ware. Pit * (betw^n Phases I and 

Q^Of^Lcd with rows of ujcired festoons. Greyish*red 


from a plain poi of 
Phase L 


vn. 

vni. 

LX, 

X. 


Dull-red ware* Pit 6 (between Phases 1 and If). 


XII- Bell shaped bowl with pronunent diso-bosc 
wore^ podi&hfid red *bp inside and out, Posl-struktura!. ^ , - i., j ^ 

xm. Bowl wiili a flat heavy base and ihin tapenug rides, LigM-red ware 

XIV. Bowl With flul rim tai ing u Tci«a «^,“PPf Fi^siiuulumL 

Lightered WTire. Pre-stnicturaL 


Posi-stroctanUi 

_ Base missing, Inlcrior 

of rins dcooraiod w.itb n painted ormamear of triangles. 

XV. Bowl with ft corrugated exicrkir and lUl base, ^^--- - - ^ Dutl-rod ware 

XVI. Dish or pan with flaring rim and flat base, ScKit-immcd cxtcrmily and iniemolly. Dull red ware, 

rud »lip msKte cud out. Pit 6 (b^ VVI but of cruv ware cud beuriug curvnitwd iuewed 

XVU. Dish or pan of 4. shape analogous to No. XVI Dut oi grey ware mik» u«u*«6 

ornament on the interior. Phase L pk,*« itt 

Xvm. Dish with stniiibt iWc nnd hcivy saggcr-basc. ,-0.^ 

XIX. lippcr purt Ufa vessel (jfdistiiictii.c shape with ui-tomed clubbed nra- GnityrUiU 

(between Phaser II and fli). 

XX, Small poi-stand, Orcy«h-Tcd ware. 


ware. Pit lU 


Between Phases I and IL 


Faintid sherds (figs. 15*10 

XXL Frngmcni of a pot (restored from an cicamplc in the Toiila 
festoons and tasaeli. Ught-red ware, brjght*rcd slip, Phare IV. 

XXTl. Sherd with hlttck-painicd fringe at the necku cnswirosa fruJi. ond 

bright-red slip outride. Phare IQ. 


Museum) bearing black-poimed 
Lighted w«re, 
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XXIV 


XXV] 


xxvm 


xxvn 


XXXI 






F». 15, PotteryHirkap, !94S. | 
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Xxni. Neck-lir«finei« of ■ poi P*inicd with a row of simple ttroke* of imguJ«f iliickaeas. Light-fe<( 

ware. bf«k‘p 4 im«l pfitlcnis Light-red ware, red slip outside. Between 

* Sherd painied ^th a row of black cHa»<ross pattern sunnouoted by e bird- ^ht-red ware 

with pey core, rod slip ouwhIc, Between Phases 1 and 11. 

XXVI. Ncdc-Pragincia with bbck-pttinicd design. 


Light-red ware, red slip outside. Phase I. 




Fig. t6. Potta-y/hm Sirkap* tW- 4 


XXm SbcrdM«k-paiot«d.tthcsho«Morwith*birf^iff.. Lighl-«d ware. poliU«l ted slip outside. 

wdh bl«tp.i««! «d fc^coo-aod-usre) pslUres, Ught-red ™o with p.^ 

cotopattmem., some coutainiog doU. 

Ught-red ware, tod dip outaidfc Betweea Phases I and n, 

^ ^ 
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TAXIi^ iSlRKA^l 

XXX, shcfd hlack-p^iiiitcd wtLlj feicM>it*iind‘taj«icl piittcm. Fine (ight^rcd ware, ^mnotbed brighi^red 

ilip out^de. Between Phn-WK fl and Hi. . . . ^ ^ l j _..._ 

XXXI. Neck-fnignjcin nF vase painted with a row of solid black mangles. Creyish-Tcd w'aie, grey 

^eXXn Ffugmeot of u high-iiockcd jar palmed, with a frijigc of hlaek rrianglcs. LiglJt“red wore with 
greylah core, iinootliod ted slip uutstde. Phase L 


Siamptfd nure (figs, 16-17) 

XXXm. Fmemcfli of a diUi or basin with Ojulng rim inicmally punched with a row of holiow ciKicih with 

hiioks. Light-red ware, rod xUp Iroth inside and omsidc. Between Phases I and D. 

XXXIV_ Fragment of a ba-< in with widely flaring rim, intcirmlly punched with two rows of similar pattern. 

Liuht-red wauc, red slip both InahU and outside, Bawcen Phases I and 11. ^ 

XXXV, Wock-Ihtgmcnljs decorated with a row of punched triangles. Gntty llght-rcd ware, red si p 

oiihude, Ectweai Phosos [ and II. 



Fto. Pottfry from Sirkap^ 1945, | 


XXXVI. Bim-r„sn»«l inunuUly punclid wi* . ro« escH of ciictet-with-hoot »ad S.p«uera Lisht- 

"" v.*«, «.h ho«»« pu«l^ 

U XXXV. Ciritly lighi-tcd w«c. rod »ap 

wi.h p»-.h«ISp...<r„ ar rbchoulOc. Light.™. btight-red 

Between Phwes I and H. „ ^ t waft red slip ouuldt. Phase Uh 

XLUl. probably of » dU. teorOrf i|«y v,irh surmped mcrioUion. .hovriog. 

pcacocL and floral de-^i g n *- Light-red ware, Between PhaiC-s 1 wmi ► 
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XUV, Rim-rragmcDt decorsi«d inteviially wiii a row <if imprusod bzenga tycti bearing a erot*. 
Ligbt-ted ware of ocwse ^ric, grcv ctrte, Pt^^^tructural. 

XLVx Sberd decorated ^fth a row of uampod dcaigni confuting of n civokl ^urtpotinied by throe 
porolief lines with an arrow at the lop. It also bean a band of doger-impressed ornament in nlief, Ugbt^rod 
ware, red filip outside. Between t and tL 

XL^i Sherd stamped with roseiie-pauems In relief Coam gtcvi&h^red wjire^ Between Phases 

t and n. 

Sherd impressed with leaf and Iwad patterns. Licht-red ware, truces of rod slip outside. 
Between Phases I and H. 

Mattidedwofi (fig. J7) 

Small mouhl^made watcr^hottlc caecntoJ in two pieces and Htted with a mouth ftmt ^uspension- 
lugs. It is daboratdy decotmled in relief with cowiie^shelU^ birdSt^ beaded arcading jmd fnangular pendants. 
Light-red ware, red slip outside. Phase h 

Incited ware (figs, J7>1&) 

XLIX, Rhn-fTUgzncnL of basin tnlemaUy decorated with two rows of incised crescents. Grey ware, 
buTDisbed both inside and outside. Phase HI, 

L, Rhn-fregmDnt of a dkh or haain intenmlly dtcormled with toeif^ sigmas. Grey ware, smoothed 
black slip both inside and oul Phase ]. 

U. Fragmeni of the shoulder of a vase decorated wiLh incjscd wavy Uoea at the shoulder and two 
rows of incised festoons below. Grey ware, moothed gmytsh*hlact slip ouisid^ Phaw rn. 

LH. Base-ftagment of a dish internaily decorated with a conventionalized incised fbral paitcrn. 
Grey ware. Phare L 

LIIL Sherd tncired with a row each of double triangle alternating with uprights and conventioniilizQd 
festoon-pattem. Grey ware, bumirfied outside, Foat-structural. 

Finger-tip wtife (fig, lg> 

UV. Sherd decorated with on applied strip beanag fiaasr-lip impressiom. Grevish-red witm with 
grey core, rod slip outside. Between Phases I and IL 


5. OTHER SMALL FINDS 
A, Beai>s and pendants 


The beads and pendants found in previous excavations in Sirkap and other sites ui 
Taxila ^ve been dealt vyith by H. Beck in his "Bcad.s from Taxila*> The proceeds of the 
exca^tion of 1^4445, limited as it was to a single irench and the clearance of the north- 
cast ^tion, do not contain any type or material not represented in the previou-s coll^tioiu 
The present collection consists of one hundred and fifty beads, four pendants and one' 
amulet. The following materials arc represented ; semi-precious stones, including camclian 
agate, crystalline quartz, tapis^lazuli and jasper; shell; copper: white naste' elass" 
and terracotta, * * ^ * 


W the ten cameliM beads, seven arc of spherical shape; sis of these, includlnit an 
etched one, were found in deposits iniermediate between Phases I and U, the seventh Sang 


' **' AnhateU^i^S^y «f buha. ne. «5 (tWI). (This does not deal witA tenaeottn beadt. 

w^tomn lat]^ of the w^uoa. oot widi the gold beads.) Hie aielhod of classiticaiioa of thiipes 

LAAVii (iraax liLi »nd Andeni tftdm, nft. 2 (1446), p. 97, u. 2. 
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from Phase 111. Tvm long barrel beads, one of Iiejtagonal and ihe oiher, which is etched, 
of circular cross-soedon, respectively come from a layer between Pltiises I and II and an 
unslralified deposit. A post-bastion layer in the norih-^t area yielded a frog-bead = 

Three beads of agate were found, all of cylinder circular shape. One of them, a standard 
bead, is contemporary svith Phase IV, and the other two, botii short beads, come from a 
posi-structittal and imsiratififid deposit respectively. A long barrel circular bead or 
crysiaUine quartz from Phase IV, a lapis-tazuli cowric-pendani’^ from a post-struciaral 
deposit, and a flat drop-pendant of green jasper from Phase 11 are the only representatives 

of their respective matenals, ^ , * -m. 

Shell is represented by ewenty-two specimens, of which rwo are pendants, ihe pre- 
stmctural layers yielded a spheric^ and a spheroid bead, and the post-^uciurM layers a 
spbericai one. Two barrel disc-beads were found in a layer between Phases II and ill 
and in an imstraiilied deposit, and two short barrel circular beads in layers between Phases i 
and 11 and between Ill and fV respectively. Of the cylinder beads of slie 11, there six 
di^ circular heads, one from Ixtwccn PhasKv II and III i two each are from Phases ill and 
IV ■ the sixth is unsiraiified. One cvlinder square bead comes from a layer contemporary 
with the north-east bastion. There arc two short cylinder beads, both from beuveen Plms^ I 
and n, but one with a circular and the other a square cross-swiion. One stai^ra cyimder 
bead and one long cylinder bead, btvth circular in c^oss-^sec{ion, come from 
a pre-bastion layer in the north-east area. Of the two remaining beads of shell, one is 
broken and the other uuhnisbed. Two hat drop-pendants of shell come from between 
Phases I and n and between U and III respectively, .,, , . ^ 

Two beads of white paste were found: one is spheroid m shape and comes irom 1 na^ I, 
the other is a standard bead, cylinder and roughly circular in cross-section, ^d is uastr^ined. 
Copper is represeiited by a long cylinder circular amulet with broken knobs at the ends. 

Of The fifty-five ghiss beads, thirty-siJL small beads form one group: they arc of opaque 
glass with a colour ranging from dark-yellow to orange and copper-rcd and are^isc cylinder 
circular (some approximating disc Wrel circular) in shape. The smallest of the^ measurc 
T2 and the largest 25 inch. They are found throu^oul the occupanon of the sue bui 
are more frequent Ln the later deposits, the distribution bemg^ follows: p^struciurm 
layers, 3; beiwfccn Phases I and U, 1; Phase III, 14; Phase fV, 12; posi-slructural, I, 
unstratifled, 4; a hltc deposit in the north-cast bastion area, 1. > * i 

The material of the remaining glass beads is usually opaque but at tim^ translucent 
and has differeni colours; the shapes also take dilferent forms. Two spherical t^ds oi 
blue gJa.ss and grev opaque gloss and one of white opaque glass come respectively trom 
between Pliases I aiid II and Phase IV. The layers between Pliascs I and fl yielded three 
spheroid beads of white, green and blue ojxiquc glass; those between Phases 111 and IV, one 
of blue opaque glass; Phase IV, one of white iridescent gl^s; and a mixed layer, one o 
blue opaque glass. An opaque light-blue short barrel ctrcular bead comes From an 
unstraUfied deposit; a stani&d beid and a long bead of the same shape and colour come 
from a similar deposit; and another opaque long bead of the same shape but of purp e colour 
comes from a layer between Phiises I and 11. Cylinder beads are represented by a 
standard circular b^d of green opaque glass from between Phases I and 
beads, one of green opaque glass with a circular cross-^tion from between Phas^ I 
and the other of ligjit-grecn translucent glass and of hexagonal frorn Phase Uh 

Two comerless cube heath:, one of black opaque and the other of blue traosluccfii glass 


* Kat frog-hcftdi* sec Anamt Indiiii AO. 2 ^1946), p. n. 5, 
*■ Cr/Bc4ds from Tmib'. pL VIH, 12. 
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c«mc respoLiivcly from Phases T and tl, A grCK>vC‘<;ollarcd' long harrel circular bead of 
grey opaque glass comes from a prc-siruct uf a Ibyer* 

Fjfty-eigJil icrntcotia beads were founds bui in this class have boon includod a few 
objects which might well liave been used as spindic'*whorls (cf. pL XI, 43). It is. howeyct, 
not possible, without being arbitrary, lo draw a line between these objects and others which 
arc cenainly beads. The shapes represented in this class arc as follows;.— 

(a) Pear-shaped, of W'hich lineen were found with the follow^mg distribution: Phase I, 
\ ; in layers between Phases 1 and H* 3; Phase IIT, 5; Phase TV, 5; and uiMtratliied, 1. A 
variant of this shape is characterized by a flat base and is represented by eight speamens 
(between Phases 1 anddi, 1 ; Phase 111, 1; Phase IV, 5 ; and unstraiilted, I), Two spedraens, 
truncated at both ends, were found* one each in a layer between Phases I and [T and 
Phase rv, 

(^) Biconc, mosUy short, with ihc ridge of the cone smooihened* giving It an olniost 
oblate sliape. and invariably with a circular secondary shape. Fourteeji specimens of this 
type were found uniformly distributed in all layers except the pre-structuml ones and 
those contemporary with Phase L A ridged specimen of this vmianl comes from tlw 
north'-east bastion area. 

Standard beads of this type, which may also be cither ridged or ridgelcss* arc fewer 
in number. Two concave ridgi^ beads come from a prc-structural layer and a ta^er between 
Phases II and ID respectively. Phase IV yielded two ridged specimens with inconspicuous 
collars, one of them decorated with zig-zag lines, Two ridgeless beads were found, one 
each in a pre-structunU deposit and a layer mtermediate between Phases H and UT 

(c) G/fUfo-shaped. Some terracoua beads ate shaped like a miniaiutt gfiaia or water- 
vessel* A typic^il example is a con^^x-based bead from Phase 111. Four flat-based t>nes 
were found two in a layer between Phases I and II, one between Plmses U and lU and one 
m Pliasc III; a squai concave^bosed bead comes from between Phases I and li. 

(d) Spheroid and spherical. Three splieroid beads were founds one each between 
Phases 1 and fl, and Pli^ ITI and in a post-structural deposit, A spherical bead with six 
prominent knobs is again from a layisr between riiHses I and II. 

(r) Miscellaneous, A long barrel circular bead from an unstratified deposit and a 
disc cylinder circular bead from Phase fV uerc two exclusive finds of iheir class. 

Lijt of Kiectiil tvads tph, X and XI) 

1 . Cornelian ^ tpherkal. Between Pbose^ t and U. tSKK 470.) 

2. Camelmn* etched; ^phericaJ. Plm^ n. (SICK, 62.) 

X Chus, opaque: ^phctiail. Betwoen Phasw I and U, tSKR. 612.) 

4. GIiLii, white iridfiscoit : spheroid. Phase TV". (SKiC 14.) 

5. Shell: dlic bttJTtt ciretikr. Beilin Phasea I! and HL fsKR 49 ^.) 

6. Shell: ihort band cifciilar. Between Pha«5 I and P. (SKR. 337.) 

7. Sbdh di&c cyiiniUrr dtculiiT. Between Phtiu% It and ITI. (SKR. 636.) 

ft. Shell: dixe cyllrKkrcircutar. Pliane HI. (SKR. i48i) 

*>, Gla6»,dnrk-yeUow opaque; dJK:cylinder vhculur. Phiiie til. (SKK, iH8.a 

10. GLm. omngc opaque; disc eyUni^ drculor. Phiiic 111. (SKR, 17D.) 

11 . CUuis* dark-yellow opaque: diw cylimlcr circular. Phaw IV . (SK R . 

12. Gliiss, dark^yeHow opaque: dii4: eylindri'dredkr, PhoaelV. (SKR. (13,j 

T3, Agarc; $hoft cylirukr circuijf. Uo&Uatificd. (SKR. 22S,} 

14. shun cyhiickir cirtular, Bctvmcco Phasoi I and IL <SKR, 777, !■ 


< For coMared beads in generat and dw dislinction between groovc-cottared and lua-collaitd bead*. s« 
AncicfU india, no. 2 (IM6), p. 97i 
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15. tiandiinltylinilcr circular, Plusc IV. <SKR. 144.) 

Pa^le, Uiltitc: iilatiiliiFd cylinder ruugttly dECvlor, Un^raijiied. (SKR. 1^5.'^ 
n, SJielt: Iatig cylinder drctLkr,i rrc-basiion- (SKR. 6^.) 

18, Gto:^ ligJu-gncai opaque; ItMJp cylinder circukr. Between Phaser F and H. (SK P 

19. Gtuje^ liplit>^roeo trausiuJCfot: lon^ cylinder bexa^onul P!La&e Ui. (SKP. 594;i 

10. Gians, bkelt opuque: eonurlesi cube. Pliasc L (SKR. 512.) 

21. Obss. dark-blue triimliicetU; cortierlt::^;^ cube. Pfaa^c TF. {SKR. 316.) 

22. Camelidu: frog'be&d. Post.>bnsilon, (SKR. 684.) 

23. Lapis-lajoilt: cownc-shuped pendant. Posi-scructumJ. (SKR, 544.) 

24. Jaapor, green: flat diTjp-pauJafU, Phase U, fSKR. 310,) 

25. Shell I flai droppendant, Betvi'ccn Phases I and FT. (.SKR. 688, i 

26. Sbetl; Ha,! drop-pKTKlarrt with chamfered edges. Between Phases II and llT. (SKR- 719.) 

27. Carnehaiit etched: long barrel dn;u1ar. Unsuatified. (SKR. ZHA,) 

28. Crysudttne cfuartz: long barrel ctrcuJiir. Pbas^ TV. fSKR. 154.) 

29. Glass, light-blue opaipit; Fong barrel drctiJar. Unstmtified. (SKR. 474.) 

30. GTayS. purple, opaque: long barrel eimilar, Between Pha^ics I and IT. fSKR. 414,} 

11. CarnclUnT tong barrel besagonal. Between l^ttisefr 1 and II. (SKR. 552.) 

32. Glass, grey opaque giroovixollared lortg barret circular. ?i>M-struc(ural, (SRR. 660.) 

33. Tcmcotta: pear-shaped. Between PhaiicsT and II. (SKR. .334.) 

34. Tcmcotta: pear'shapod. Between Pbusev ) and Tl, (SKR, 395,) 

35. Terracotta: pear-shaped. Between Fhasei 1 nnd It. tSKR. 4JS.} 

3b. Tenacnttsi: ridj^lcss short hkone dtuukr, Bciw^een Phased III and jv, fSKR, 291.) 

37. Tcrnicoltfl: ridgod Jihofl bkoDc circular. From fUMlh-ciist hast ion Jirea (SKR. 5S!*) 

38. TcdTracoUa: ridged ilnncLird concave bicoitc circuGr with inconspicui^us collars Phiisc IV. fSKR. 345.1 

39. Termcoltn.: ridgod ilundard cojdcavc bteone circulaT with irtcoa^ipEi:uous coUnrs. Decorated with 

incised pattern. PhiBc IV. fSKTt 345.7 

40. Terrocojui: ridged standard concave bicone circukr with inconspicnou^ collars. Phase IV. tSfCR. 460.) 

41. Terracotta: rkl^lesi stflrtditrd tjiccpiie crrcii tar. Pre-sirucrumL (SR R, 415,) 

42. Terracoxtn: ridgetess sinodatd bbonc oiarutar. Between Phases U und ITT. (SKR. 556,) 

43. Tcmurotln: convex-ba!>od g/rupr-ahapocL Phase II!, {SKR. 471.) 

44. TcTincotLa: flar-iKT^edi^Afifa^shaped. Bct«e>en Phases I and IL (SK.R. 351.) 

45. Terracotta: Rat-based shaped. Between II and m. (SKR. 707.) 

46. Tcrr.urotta: eoncnve'haKdgAir/^r-abapGd. Between Phases I and li {SKR. 759.) 

47. Terracolla: spl^rieal with Tmobs. Between Phn:JCS I and IL (SKR. 364.) 

48. Tcrracoiu: long barrel dreukr, Oiutnuilijod, (SKR-646.) 

B. Terracotta hgurinis^ 

The 1944-5 excavatk»n yielded iwcoiy-six human figurmes and thirty^one animal 
figurines of lerracoUa, 

With the exception of six iuLTuI-modelled examples, alF huntan fig^urincs ^ cast from 
single moulds ana show either a flat or concave hack svith finger^impressions. Hand- 
mo^lled figurines an: invariably crude and ane nontuiTJy confined to Pha.se.^ rH-TV (c, 

A. D. 50-150\ thou^ a hand-made specimen occurs in the prc-siruciural phase (c. 100-50 

B. C.) as vyi^JI. Cast figurines siarf in Phase I (second half of fifsi century B.C-). are very 
cornmon in Phases ll-in (first ceniufy A.D,), and cease after Phase HI, The favourile 
subject for the cast figures is a female standing in a fronlai pose wilh arms pendant, nude 
iind realistically mo&lled. Unfortunately, our figurine^ are aU headless, but the few 
detached wisi Itcads that have survived exhibit features of outlandish dress and foreign 
faciai type. These figures and heads are comparable wiilt some of the coniempor^y 
terracottas from Seteucia on the Tigris and represent the hybrid Parthian art of the period 


• This scctibn ha* been coni rib tJfcd by Mr. KfL^hm Dex'a. 
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*00 B.C,-A.D. HO/ The stumpy figure or Kubera (No. $ below), hctwever. Follows iin 
in<lTgenous art-tradition. 

Of the animal hgures which, with one exception^ are all hand-miKlelied m tlie round, 
live are pierced with iransverse holes throu^ the body and were evidently meant to be 
mounted on wheels and pulled about by children as toys. They comprise a fragmentary 
ouadrup^ and four birds, of which all but two are too fragmaiiary for illustration. Of 
the Temaining animal hgurines, one is a fragmentiiry Nrd and tweniy* *tive represent quad¬ 
rupeds. Of the latter, three may be identtfkd as elephants, four as horses, six as bulls and 
one each as a ram and a monhey, while the rernaining ten arc loo fragmentary for 
identification. 


1, Ifwnan figurbm (pis, XTI-XHO 


(1) Hea4 of n crude band-modelled hamaa figure io ibe muod. Frf?m its mouib is$uee u long «trip of day 
which mi^ huve been inicnded for eiibcr i fiuie or n cMo-bcanl Nose indicaied hy pincbcsd-up cky, eya by 
rmigb hidficrn and curs by cnigganitcd lugs, the right one being deeply bored. Coarse greyisb-red fabric wilb 
grey core, parruod with ochcrout rod tlip, Pre-structEral (finft half of firet ceniury BX.), (SKJL 695.) 

(2) Torw of a bamon figure, in rotief. Though there h no fodicattuu of sex, the debcute modelling 
of the fiesh &how« it to be 9 fer^c. The figure ^aad«i facing whb both arms pendent and }eh hand (Mummaritv 
ircatcd without sitticulating fingers) uligbrly ruised at the jidfi- Head, feet and riabi haad missing, Orevish- 
red fabric with Ifghl-red i\ip, Ptuic I (SKR. 539.) 

(3) Lower half of a uandiug remale figure, cast in relref Skisder and dcUcaldy modelled. LiEhE-rcd 

fabric, L (SKR, 540.) 

(4) Torjo of* cfaV figure, probably fcuialo, standing afoing. Feet, anus und portion ahovt dvesf rm&sing, 
A rid^ actovi the wiisl Infdtcates that the figure was draped. Orevhb-red fabric, lidit-rcd !i)in, Phase 1. 
(SKR. 31fi.> 

(5) Torso of a cast figure, female, stjsndjng ladflg with aims putdem, RealiTikany modelled. Head, 

hands and portion below waist misamt Dull greyish-red fabric. From Pit 6 (hciwecti Phji«» I and IT> 
CSKIC406.) ' 


(fi) Complete torso similar lo (5)., Head, riehi arm, hands aud feet mieaine. Li^t-ied fahrit; Kreveore. 
Fr<unPit 6 , (SKR. m> ® ^ 

<7) Frugmeniaiy torso similar to (5). tnir hcavter, AnoJogoufi to a bctrer-preierved tcmcotu figure in the 
Tuxik Museum (SK. 16-362, 4* T bclOw surfoco). Hands;and prtions above waist and below kneei ni ^ stnr , 
Mois-coirered greyish fabric. Fiom Fit (SKR. 414.) 

(8) Fragment Of a plaque bearing a stamped figure of probably h dancer standing facing with the left ImjhI 
akimbo and the righl reatiug against ifiu chest. The figure is draped in no uodergurmcai, of which the folds are 
ichematically indksued hy oblique pafalld lii^. Lighi-nsd fabric. From Pit 6. i^SK.R. 538.) 

(9) Lower half of a s«icd dwarfish figjoWi cridcaity Kubera hokfiag a purse in the left Imnd Right hand 
portion above the loim missing. The figure is drap^ in an undeig^rmetix which Is wound round the toim, 

with foJdod tnsseU pendent between the 1^. Somewhat analogous figure* representing Kubera are known 
from KauMmbl and RfijghlL* Bright-red fabric. From Pit 6. (SKRi.537,> 

I^Jui ^(SK^5J^^ ^ fragmentary thoikr head-dreia. Light-red fabric, grey core. 

(11) Cjist bead w™!jg a conical cap and cnr-^ituds. Dull greyifth-red fabric. Between Phases II and TM 
iSKR. 755,)^ .A41 analogous head was found in previous oacavalions at Sirimp (Sk. 13-142, 5" 6' beltrw curfaoej ’ 
head.^ with similar licad*dre5S are alio known from the Parthian ci^ ofSckucfa* on the Tigris fftmi coniemnorery 
strata. ‘ ^ 


pi VI.on fAf rrp-t, [Uaiveruty of Micfagan. 1939), pj. D, no, J»; 

* Specimens in the Atiahabod Municipal Museum and Bharat Kali Bhawan Benares 

* Van Ingca* op. ert, pi. XLV, no. 678 ; pi LXIV, no. 109S; pi LXXXVni, no. 1637. 
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Lightered fabric. 


(12) Female torso thnOitr to but a little heavier than Head, hands and feel m i ss i ng . 

Between Phases 11 and HI. (SKR. 265.) ^ ^ r • • u .it 

(13) Exquisitely-modelled female fi^re, cast in boU relief. The Qgure stands facing with arms pendent, 
no attempt bomg made to depict details of the hand. The extant portion of head shows cuds falling in bunches 
on the sbooldsn. Feet, right hand and a large portion of the head missing. Dull greyish-red fabric. Between 

Phases 11 and nL (SKR. 448.) . . u .i« 

(14) Cast female figure standing facing with arms pendent, wearing a circular head-dress. Feel missing 

and face completely mutilated. Dull greyish-red fabric. Between Phases 1/ and m. (S KR^ 74 3.) 

<1^ Crude hand-modelled male torso in the round, finished at the waist and probably represcming a ndw. 
It is bored with two holes, one at the top to receive the head and another at the bottom to cMblc tl to be fitted 
on to the back of an animal. Dull greyish-red fabric. Between Phases D and in. (SKR. 713.) 

(16) Hand-modelled primitive figure of a child on all fours. Nose indicated by pinching up clay and mouUi 

by Incision. Greyish-red (abric, grey core. Phase HI. (SKR- 3^.) . 

(17) Primitivo sealed human figure with the left hand placed on the waist. Modelled m bare 

outlines. Dull-red fabric. Phase FV, (SKR. 170.) ■ %, v dk,.... tv 

(18) Primitive hand made standing human figure, modelled in hare outlines. Greyish labrK. Phase iv. 

(SKR. 3.) 

(19) Cast Hcllcmsuc female bead, weari^ a wreath with a central jewel and car-studs. Hair parted in the 

middle. Light-red fabric, red slip. Unstralifi«L (SKR-425.) iru-,, i 

( 20 ) Cast head, probably female, with a circular head-dress and bird-likc face. Light-red fabric. Unsiratified. 

(SKR. 225.) 

2. siruMa!figurines (pi. XV) 

(1) Fragmentarv elephant-figure, crudely modelled. Grey^ fabric. Pre-stmeturaL ^^*^*^* 

(2) Fort^ of a (oiriy wcU-modclled clcphani-figufc with tusks. Eyes represented »>> damped lowngcs 
with a circlet iLde. Another pattern comprising uprighu and dots stamped over forehead and between 
the eyes. Light-red fabric, Conlcn^wniry with the north-eastern bastion. (5KK. W/.) 

(3) Fote^part of hone-figurine with a compicuous boss on forehead. Greyish-red fobne. Between 

Phaacs I and n. (SKR. 134.) ^ ^ m i tv tot 

(4) Crude fragmentary hone-figurine. Greyish-red fabric, ^ween Phases W ^ *V. (SKR. .9.) 

(5) Hone-fiaurine. Ears not depicted. Greyish-red fabric. Post-structural. (SKR. 2.) 

(6) Right hSTof a cast hollow figurine of a humped buU. weeu^ by ^ 
luqimiielymodellod- Head and legs missing. 

(7) Crude humped-bull figurine. Mu:tzlc broken off. Greyisb-rcd fabric Between Phases 1 and TL 
(SKIL 578) 

(*) Humped-buU figurine sirnilu lo above but with a well-pretcrvea pointed muzde. Dull greyistred 

fabric. Between Phases I and II. (SKR. 295.) . . u i 

(9) HcodlcM figurine probably of a humped bull with an applied tail. Docoral^ h^ch. 

applied boss, puncti^ with dow. and with an incised geometric paitcm resembling si^astika on the nght haunch. 

Li^t-red fabric, red slip. Unstratifiod. (SKR. 720.) .... ^ it 

(10) Hragment of a monkey-figurine with a conspkuoui tail whwh also serves at a prop to make tt sit erect. 

Light-rod fabriCa grey core. Phase HI. (SKR. 315.) 


3. Wheeled toys ( pi. XVI A ) 

(1) Huraped-buJI figurine intended to be a wheeled toy, as indicated by a transverse hole through iu lower 

fore-part. Light-red fabric, red slip* Phase III. (SKR. 293.) . u i i •-«,# ^ iwkrif Poii- 

(2) Bird-figurine with a transverse hole ihrou^ the body for the axle of wheels. Light-red fabric. 

struct^^^^TO^biy a cock with a hole similm to (2) but 

punched circleU for eyes and a broad transverse incision for beak. Body decorated with grooved lines. gW 
red fabric, red slip. Unstratified. (SKR. 218^ 
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C, Miscellaneous terracotta objects (pis. XVI B and XVH) 

These comprised the following, besides a few toy-wheels and thirty-fiw sling>balb or 
'marbles* (not illustrated), the largest with a diameter of 1 inch and the smallest 9/16 inch:— 

(1-2) Two «mall rwUuiguUr redtstaU. one with rqsuhtr roctanguhir pcifonuions in three row» and the 
other tfsiih row» of dg-zaj incisiooi filled with a >oilow pigment Pit 6 (between Phases I and IT) and Pit 4 (pool* 
«fnu.*tinii!) respectively. (SKR. 370 and 363.) 

(3) A mioiamre votive tank. Post-ftructumJ. (SKR. 317 .) 

(4) Fragment of an oblong die, square in section, with an uncertain number of morki. Phase III, 
(SKR. 247.) 

(5) Object shaped UJ» a ifamary with a Urge hole running through the middle. Pit I (po«t*siructuni]) of 
the north-east bastion area. (SKR. 513.) 

(6) Object with a design of the iriratna on both sides with a Urge hole running through. From northeast 
bastion area. (SKR. 582.) 

(7) Fragmomary object with a compartment, probably an attachment of ■ votive tank. Pit 10 fbetween 
Phases II and IH). (SKR. 393.) PI. XVII. 

D. Metal objects 

Besides shapeless bits of iron and copper, small pieces of fashioned obje^ of ttese 
metals were'found in large numbers in almost all strata .Th'^F fnigmcntary condition, 
however, robs them of practical value.. The obj^s fo^d in the present excavations arc 
naturally more limited in range than th<^ found in previous cxcavation.s and now exhibited 
in the Archacolopcal Museum at Taxila, and only a few of the obj^ts described below 
can claim special interest. Copper or bronze objects arc much fewer In number than iron 
objects. 

The following arc noteworthy (pis. XVI11 ^nd XIX): 

(1) Fragment of a copper object, possibly a bracelet. Prc-slnittural. (SKR. 442.) 

(2) Bronze ear-rtng. Pro-structuroL (SKR. 728.) 

(3) Bronze finger-ring. From on undated Uyer. (SKR 772.) 

(4) Copper iLotjmony-rDd. Phase TV. (SKR. 533.) 

(5) Copper antimony-rod. IVe-smictural. (SKR. 674.) 

(6) Bronze hair-pin with on nrnnmental head. Phase Til. (SKR. 614.) 

(7) Copper hair-pin with a hroud head. Ihv-atructural. (SKR. 534.) 

(8) Copper hoir-pitt. PhiLse IV, (SKR. 461.) 

(9) Copper pin with both cods pointed. PhaW III. (SKR. 726.) 

(10) Bronze rod with a chinel-cnd, probably a nail-<^ter. From a byer between Pha.nca III and IV. 
(SKR, 731.) 

(11) Three rings of brotUK aitacbed to each other at their edges with leaf-design in between, probably 
forming the Buddhist trtratna.^ Phane IV. (SKR. 263.) 

(12) Twisted copper needle. Pre-itructural. (SKR. 736.) 

(13) Nall with a Urge knob-head. From the north-east bastion area in a po«t-bastioa deposit. 
(SKR- 702.) 

(14) Fragment of a round nail with a Urge flat round head. Phase I. (SKR. 532.) 

(15) One of two nails with book-heads. Phasic IV. (SKR. 209.) 

(16) One of four long nails or staples.^ rectangular in section. From on undated layer. (SKR. 233.) 

(17) Staple with a looped head. Pre-amiciurol. (SKR 708.) 

(18) Ciitmlar piece of iron with a nail rivetted into h. Phase IV. (SKR. 146.) 

(19) Flat piece of bon with two nails, one flat and the other round with a flat rivetted into it Pit JO 

(between Phases II and llOt (SKR. 420.) 


I SimiUr objccU have been previously found at Sirkap. Cf. Archaroiogfeat Surtty of fmiia, Amiua! Ktport, 
1912-13, pL XXIVf, 2, for on ciact analogue. Cf, also pi. XXIVe, 13 and r, 8. 
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(30) One of two pieces of irotu ojich willi n nail rlvctlc<l al one end. From a layer later than Phase 1* 
(SK.K 558) 

(21) Iren with ihtt* prongs *i (he end awl a hoh: in the handle for juspenaion. Pit 6 tbetween Ptoses 1 

and tij. (SKR. 627.) ^ j u iciro Atta\ 

(22) Ring, pfohahty a socket. From the aorili-KUit bastion area, msiiJe city>waU, (SKR.WVJ 

(23) Top poftioD of a ihree-edged nrmw-head. Ph 6 (between Phuitea I and If). (SKR. 483-1 
(24j A knife, sharper si one edge. Between Phases I and 11. (SKR. 243.) 

(25) A ktufe or razor. Phase (SKR. 2(M.) 

(26) Lower portion of an iron axe. Phase IV. (SKR, KM.) u ii , . 

(27) SUghUy couv'ea iron dhc with pqrfgralioni nnd two attaeiiod one on each probably a toy 

uttmsdl. phase IV. (SKR. 113-) 

E. Ornaments and toii.et requisites 
1. C{?mh (pi XX) 

The most imponaiit find of this dass Is an ivory comb (SKR. 227), found in Pit I 
(above, p. 48), and ua such contemporary with Phase ni (lalter half of die first cendury A.p.), 
It coQsists of a haif-clliptical ivory piece with a rectangutar secu^and a shghtly ^d 
rim, and with 116 projcciing teeth (broken) in the k>wi^ part. The piece is excellently 
carved on both sides. On one side appears the figure of a won^n rcchmng on her right 
paim on a pillow with beaded borders. The face is unfortunately damagi^. The fmir is 
tied with a fiilct at the front and is made into a plait loosely coils^ at the A thr^ 

striiiacd necklace covers a part of ihe left breasi and is partly hidden by me left arm, Tiie 
forearms are adorned with bangles, the Id) one, which is completely visible, tmvmg seven 
of them indicated by incised Imes. The upper pan of the body is ntiifc. Two natmaJ 
folds of the skin (instead of the conventional three, ifivnJi} are indicated tn the central oonion 
of the body. The xdrL worn round the hips and covering the whole of the nghi leg and 
pan of the lefu is adorned with a scries of three hon^ijnt^ stripes o^urnng at regu^ 
intervals. Tlic right leg is slightly bent backwards, while the lei) one is slretchedi prsclically 

strai^t. There arc anklets on both legs, , . * j ■** .... 

The ponion of the field not occupied by the h^dy is filled up with rows of short notches 
representing an omamenial cushion. Near ihc head is seated a dwarfish mie figure m 

lom-cloth and with fold^ legs, presumably a slavs^aUcndant, , -rh^. 

The other side of ihc comb is divided into four zones by verti^l lines, 
left zone is occupied by a pouncing hon rather crudely depicted, ^ic second zone ^ntams 
an ornamental dcsien of an uncertain objeci, possibly an ali^, or of a buildmg ( !) 

The third b occupied by a treading elephant, us trunk, head and body d^orated with 
notches possibly representiog trappings. The spaces m front of ihe trunk of the clcph^t, 
beiwe^^ foreleg and^r its back are filled with rosettes. An inverted conch-shcll 

features of the lady are foreign to the conrein^rary wt of 
Gandhira. On iheother hand, the petal-shaped eyes, full bus^ attenuated ^ 

cxaggetEied hips arc conventional features in rndian literature £md rn the indigenous plus 
an of India, ^thurfi, by virtue of its proximity and polling! ^d cidiwal ctrn^s wi^ 
the north-west, naturally suggests itself as a possible source for though ^«st 

be added that the stone female images there, for ex^ple tho^of the 

present only a partial resemblance in the tnodeUmg of ihc leituUc m i r 5 vnii 

tor the- diflem!^ of material and technique, A general resemblance to the Amaravaii 

* J. Ph. Vogel, La Si‘ti!pittr^ At Mitfftufd (P4iri^ and Urussrts. IVJOf, pl, XIX. 
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Nagajjunikop^a sculptures is also fairly pronounced, though there are differences in 
^pery and other details. Bui the closest affinity is with the ivory plaques found at Bcgram. 
50 miles north of Kabul, where M. Hackin in 1937 and 1939 uncaged a unique cache 
of these objects in two rooms of a building generally idcntifittl as a palace. The objects 
toe from the first to the third centuries A.D. and arc therefore of a comparable p^od. 
TOe excavator of Bcgram has already noticed the influence of the Indian, and particularly 
the M^hurS. art-tradition on the plaques.* A fragmentary comb is represented in this 
collection (pi. LXXVn, fig. 237 of Hackin's publication), but the detaib do not tally. On 
the other hand, the modelling of the comb-figure is comparable with that in Hackin's pL LV, 
fig. 155. Tlic notch^ of the ornamental cushion are remarkably simto to the notches 
denoting the same object in Hackin's pi. LVFI, fig. 175. The lion and elephant, occurring 
I comb, form popular motifs in the Begrfim series (pi. XLVni, fig. 124; 

pi. LVn, fag. 171; pi. LXII, fig. 186, etc.), though the conch is unknown there. On the 
whole, a family-likeness between the Strkap comb and the BegrSm plaques is unmistakable 
and suggests a common Indian origin, possibly in the MathurS region. 


2. Bracelets 

The nineteen glass bangles from the site are mostly of green or blue colour, generally 
opaque and r^y translucent, found with a white chalky coating, being the result of dis- 
micpition of the glass due to atmospheric and subsoil condiuons. They occur at all 
levels and are generally of a double-convex or single-convex section with blunted edscs 
and no dewration. 

Next in oxdex of frequency as a bangle-making material comes shell. Shell bangles 
are sawn out of llw convex conch-shells, and have an oblique section. TTicy come from 
all layers except the pre-stn^ural ones and the ones contemporary with Pnase I. This 
V accidental, as Pit 6, between Phases I and II, yielded some specimens. 

Cmly throe ivory all with oblong section, were found. These were from a 

ja^ betwm Phases in and IV, from Pit 6 (between Phases I and IF) and from a layer 
between Phases II and III. 

Two bangles of chalky white paste, one of plano-convex and the other of double-convex 
section were recovered but arc not illustrated. 

The following are selected for illustration (pi. XXI): 

(I) Opaq ucgb& s bonglc of dull-yellow colour wiih red patches on outer surface. Unstniificjd (SKR 283 ) 
(SKk\^ ^ cable-ilcsign with a circular section. From an undated layer, 

(3-4) Opaque light-green glass bangles. From Pit 6 (between Phases I and II). (SKR. 412 and 520a.) 

(5) Translucent greenish glass bangle. From Pit. 13 (between Phases Tl and HI). (SKR 502.1 

(6) Opaque blue glass bangle. Uastralifittl. (SKR. 173.) ’ ^ 

(7) Shell bangle. Phase Ill. (SKR, 55.) 

(8) Shell bangle. Phase IV. (SKR. 20.) 

(9) Shell bangle. From Pit 13 (between Phases n and III). (SKR. 436.) 

(10) Ivory bangk, more than half-ao-tnch wide. From a Uyer between Pluses III and IV. (SKR. 46) 


F. Other bone and ivory objects (pi. XXI) 

(SK,rI OKU. From « port^rastioo byw in the Dorth-easi battioo at«. 


en 


» J. Hackin, *Rocherche» arcbiologiques A Begrim*. 
Ajghanisian, DC (Paris, 1939), pp. 24-25. 
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TAXIL.* (SIRKAP), IP44-S 

til) Fratimsirtan ivory object deceit with incised designs. From an undated depo^ (SK^ S^) 

1? pS^Hitaiy 0 bi«t probably a mitior-handte. with elliptical seelton. Phase HL (SO. d09.) 

(H) Bone stylus* Phase L (SKR* 275.) 

Bone stylus* From an ua4Ai«d layer. (SKK* .^8.1 

(16) Polished bone awl. Phase H, CSKft640.) 

[17) Bone awL Unstraiitedv (SKiL 366.) * - * ** ii.. i™ ii 

(t^ Siiuaie slab of htHie. oblong in section, with a Fojdct'W ‘"P' 

^'^^f.^gular slab, oblong in section. The edge of one of the ion^ «cT 

of ^"^ob^l* tmeat^ From a layer between Phases I 

"iu) Otong^l^'L die. square in section, mlh one, two, three and four marks respeetivety on the four faces. 

knife! wet^shaped in section, from the post-^c^I ^ d. (SKR. li)).) 

(2Z) Small dreukr disc, tahuiar in iection* froro Phase IV. 

G, Coins 

Thtfi excavation yielded seven punch-itiarked coins, fifteen ^®tns of tlic 

i rtSnSrof fb. a» to to* dtoito fe 4S). B.IO. 

ts a list of selected coins* 

1. Punch^murked 

nt top and bottom ami a ctmvea arch 

on either ftidc. 

(IHskit’^t.) aim: ‘S*; square: «'21»5 grains; in au early deposit near nonh^ead bastion. 

(J,“5S^.) "Z": S'an early depod. near norUt^t lutstiom 

Ohvs Same ai no* 2 above. ^ _ 

fteii) s 4 2. With lomc indiscmct adiiitianal symDOii. _ 

{*) (skp^O sum; -55': round; «.i>Sl2 grains; in an early depoilt near northeast bastion. 

get. Bhaltachiuja-s symbol no. 17 (pL II) and two additiot^ h etion. 

CS) (SKK, SbdTsihmr; -55'; round; 43-91M grains; in an early deposit near northeast h.utton. 

Obr. Same at Allan's Class i Group Vn, ear, u. 

/lev. Same as above with an oildtuomil itHiisttnct symljoi* 

^6) 664) Silver‘' 5^1 round, n'43fi2 graiiu!: post'basuon, 

The coin contaiar two boles a^ ^ 0 ^^^ ” ‘ 

(7) (SKR. 71)1.) Silvcr-pkled copper: ^55': ^ijuiije; 47-9935 grains, unsiniu&nl* 

ObK Solar and oiher indisdncl lymboU. 

/lev, Indifiliiict. 


I J. Allan, Cmafejuf <jf tfe Colftt of Ancient Imiia (Lr^om 193Q. 

< P. N. Bhaltaduuyak’A Hoard of Fitnch-marked Coins from tunica , 
(Delhi, 194d). p. 34* 


Afem. 
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2. L^al Taxila 

(1) (SKR. 617.) *6*; round; 21 grains; pre-structuraL 

Oby, Three arches with crescenL 

Rcr. Plain. . ^ 

(2) (5KR. 700.) *6*; round; 34grains; pre-fttructural.i 

Obr, Bull to left and taurine i^ve. 

Ret. Plain. 

(3) (SKR. 706.) *6*: round; 31 grains; prc-ftructural. 

Obf. Three aicbeat with crescent and taurine. 

Rtf. Indistinct 

Cr. Alhui. p. 232. no. 149. 

(4) (SKR. 731) M; broken; 5gra^; pre^nructural.' 

Obf. Ekphant to left. 

Rtf. Indistinct. 

Cf. Allan, p. 227, no. 107; p. 234, no. 157, elc.j 
(SKR. 727 .) round; 19 gn^; pfMtructuril 

Obf. Three arches with crescent 
Rtf. Anti-clockwisc ifostika. 

H Cf.^Allan,p. 233, no; 1S2. 

' (Q (SKR. 723.) *65*; square; 141 grains; pre*itnictural. 

Obf. , Elephant with three arches with crescent above. ^ 

'>RrF. ‘ Square incuso with Hon to left, taurine below and sfostlka above: 

Cf. AUao, p. 223, no. 73. ^ 

' (7) (SKR. 669.) *7^;round; 10grains; pfc^bastion. 

Obf. Lion to left. 

Rtf. Plain. ‘ 

(8) (SKR. 678.) jB; *7*; round; 28 grains;pre-bastion.. 

Obf: Three arches with crescent. 

Rtf. Indistinct 

round; 27grains; cootetnpbrary with north-disi bastion. 

Obf. Taurine: 

^ Rtf. IndistmcL g 

(10) (SKRj-691) JE: ’T*; square; 102grains; cootempora^* with aorth-cait Imstion. 

Qp’^i' t^hant to right . 

J^. * ^Square incuso with indistinct details. 

Mayibpiiiilar to Na 13 bdow. ^ ^ 

(11) (SKk^^.); |iS; -6*; round; 24grains; PhaseT 

aridses with crescent and taurine, 
probably tame as obv. 

Cfl'AllahTp. i3j2, no. 149. 

(12) (SKR. 416.) |iE; -5*; rouA; 18 grains; between Phases 1 and O. 

Obf, Three arbheswitlipcrelpent and * hut'or go f^nbol. 

Rtf. 'Hut'ofigo tymbdl. 

A variant of Altui, p. 23T, na 143. 

(13) (SKR. 680.)' |iE; *7*;square; 161 grains; post-hmtkm. 

Obf. Eleidiam to ri^ ^ 

^Rnr. Square incuse with lion to left; andsdockwise Mfostika atx^ and tamiiw on left. 
A variant of no. 6 above. 

(14) (SKR. 691.) iE;.*7*; round; 28 grains; post-bastion. 

Obf. Lion to left; sfosiika above and taurine on left. 

Rtf. Plain.. 

0 j CC Allan, p. 234, no;' 161 . ^ Pfjj 

(15) (SKRT679.) *75*:square; 85 grato; post-bastioiL 

I Obf. and rtf, 'jSame as do. 13 above. 
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3. Axes 


(I) (SKR- 698.) -S*: round; S2 grains; Phase 1. 

u> right WhitchouiV. monogtun No. 24: to left imiininct tUuroshth. 

monogram. 

'*‘*'*" 

Obr. King sealed cross-legged lo fronL 
Ret. Standing Hermes. 

Cf. Whitehead, pi. XI, no; 195. 

(3) (SKR. 284.) 95' ; round ; 122 grains ; Phase lu. 

Obv Same as No. 2 above. ... . ^ 

Standing Hert^ Trace* of Kharo^tM Icgrnd M •• • 

(4) (SKR- 32t.) 1': 1^ around: AZOV below cleplunt. 

t: ^ - ri^f iSt^^l^i^^^und: rajarajas. nu^<^ Ayas.: 

Kharoshihl« »nd indislinct monogram. 

^ post-structural (Pit No. 4. above, p. 48). 

tor. Zeu**Nifcc^OToa. Traces of Kharoshthl legend. 

Cf. Whitehead, p. 107, no. 66. 

4. Axes or Azitises 

(1) (SKR. 452.) i€; S'; round: 27 graioE; Phase IV. 

Mounted king. 
tUf. Pallas standing to leR. 

5. Kujula Kadphises 

(1) (SKR. 619.) >E; •9*; round: IW grains; between Phases IT and m (Pit 10, above, p. 7) 

Obv: Bust to right; indiftinct Greek legend. 

Rev. StandragHeraklcs; Kharoshthl legend 

Cf. Whitehead, pi. XVm, no. 8. 

6. Huvislika 

(1) (SKR. 47.) iE; -8*; round; 73 grains; Phase IV. 

Obr, King s^ed cross-lcgjpal. 

Rer, Moon-god to leR. 

Cf. Whitehead, pi. XIX, no. 194. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The iwo cities of Sirkap (sec p. 43; fig. 1) 

published in detail, this chronology must citv Marshall dug dovm in 

I R. B. Whitchiaid, Catalogue of Coins in the hm}ab Museum, I (Oafwd. 1914). 
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sixth from the top belong to the period of Greek ruJe at TaxUa (e. 190-85 B.C.). 

The four^ city bdongs to ^ time of the early &ka kings, probably of Azcs 1. many of 
wh^ ^ns wee found buned in small hoards beneath the house floors. It was this same 
^.:i? . 1 ? was responsible for contracting the city's perimeter and substituting well- 
“i** «n place of the older fortifications of mud, and was 

i. ^c^nmrical lay-out of streets and lanes which continued to dis- 

tmgu^ It to the end of its history. The third city from the top, which is less clearly 

described by Mr. Ghosh in the present report. 
aPP«F* ‘® r®fl“»>’e some modification. That trench, be it ttSlIed 
OLtiim^on" * w^led dty, and made it clear that hereabouu the only 

wcujwtion pnor to the fourth aty of Marshall’s series consisted of a few pits cut into the 
natural soil. Otherwise, Marshall's fifth and sixth periods are absent; systematic 
tion begins here with the construction of the city-wall c. 50 B.C. by an early Saka for as 
oth^ prrfw, P.irthian) king after the end of the liKhMjreek rigLe. Ma^all sp^s 

ihat^th?’l»»^r h* H dw city’s former perimeter, on the double assummion 

tnat the had previously extended northwards to the rampart now renrcscniiS bv 

^ ""Hi* “I" nonhern stone w^, and th^ it bad for 

the rest, been approximately co-extcnsive with the newlv walled area, * 

rh. fih the innovaUoiis of c. 50 B,C. involved, not a contracaon of 

{hr but a *^tiM of Its mam body further south, to include for the first time 

ibc Hatkai spur. In actual acreage this process probably involved a 

ovwKi of tfie ncwValW ^ 

o eria> inc southern part of the prc\ious town (see fig I) which is im/W 

liolSI Marshall’s fifth and sixth Iaye4^a^ b^s^d? 

Mrucr {hacmfid Koi) town had not extended beyond a point lying somewhm bmiMm 

trench, i.e. somcw£^ north of the ‘palace’ area, 
r>^t -f i Sirkaps. es^tially distinct from each other; (1)^ fn^ 

• u ^ *ccond century B.C. situated entirely on the river-plain and fortified 

with mud (brick?) defences, of which the KachchU Kof is a fragment* and fii) a Salta 
or early Parthian city of the first centun' B.C.,centred further somh in nrHi-r • “* 

^ihiai. This change is a significant one. It may have b^'a 
nn **^1 ?*P*”®*^ acquired by the new overlords, S^a or Parthian, durine their Httnck 

Ja*»la for the first time into a city of ilm convemi^i 
Grwo-Asialic type, with a privileged Upper City or acrooolis and i i 

the ''"i'* inodenially. as a mal to Mar^Ml” 

»El“a'^S4"L'5''"» AKk«oWi tCSlSrAS 


* J. Marshall Guide to Taxlia (Jrd ed.. 193^. p. 99. 

* Aft, Hep, AS.t„ 1923-24, p. 66. ^ 


R. E. M. W, 
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IRAN AND LNDIA IN PRE-ISLAMIC TIMES: A LECTURE 

By R. E. M. Wheeler 
With an Appendix by Stuart Piggott 

In November 1945 the Government of India sent a small '‘cultural mission* to Iran at the 
invitation of the Iranian Government. The present lecture hyw prepared by the Director 
General of Archaeology in India, as head of the mission, for an audience in Tehran, and surveys 
briefly some of the pre-Islamic problems in which Iranian and Indian arcluieologisis might 
usefully co-operate. For the most part it necessarily covers ground familiar to Indian readers, 
but ii restates certain of the problems and may help to place some of the detailed 
shidies which Itave appeared in Ancient India in a wider perspective. 

T he Iranian plateau long constituted a main artery in the circulation of Asiatic cultures, 
and India more than most regions has received, if not always blest, vitalizing 
influences from that direction. Her earliest civilization, that of the Indus Valley in 
the thi^ millennium B.C., and the minor cultures of that epoch in north-western India 
show significant though at present ill-defined affinities with certain Iranian culturcs^of the 
same general period. Later, it is to be supposed that the much-canvassed ‘Aryan 
invasions* left a common cultural imprint, however slight materially, upon ciistem Iran 
and north-western India. Later agam, the extension of the Persian Empire into India 
after 518 B.C. represents a political if not an archaeological overlap. And when 
Alexander the Great, as self-made heir to the Persian Empire, entered India in 326 B.C., 
ho was not merely opening the way to Greek influences in the East but was confimung 
the traditional link between India and Iran; with the result that for c<mturics after 
his time Indian architecture was permeated with Iranian forms. These in turn 
superseded or supplemented by new Iranian and western Asiatic formulae when the Muslim 
invaders swept mto northern India from the twelfth century onwards. All these matters 
are, in outline, common knowledge. Their details are often in doubt, and without their 
details their significance is subject to misunderstanding. ^ My lecture, although^ 
general terms, is a plea for that detailed study, both in India and in Iran, upon which alone 
a proper understanding can be based. 

It is fitting that wc should begin with geography. Recently, as an official envoy it 
was suggested to me that I should fly from India to Tehran. As an archaeolo^st 1 cho^, 
more aptly I thin k, to travel overland through the passes of Baluchistan. ^tcmaDvely, 
I might have re-attempted one or other of the ancient routes through northern Afgh^istan, 
or the tedious coast-route of MakrSn, retracing the tracks of AJcxjmder or of the Persians, 
Scythians. Parthians. Mongols and other such folk as have in varying degrees Ij^dia 

from time to time with the heart of Asia—not forgetting a certam eminent Nfidir 
encumbered with a peacock throne that did not belong to him. Indeed, we inay sus[Wl 
that this new arterial traffic of the air, which brings great cities like Tehran, I^Im, u>ndou 
and New York to within a few hours of one another, has at the same lime given an addw 
remoteness to vast and ancient regions of the world; so that, whilst a few hum^ oel«tiaJ5 
flutter like spirits or super-butterflies at the speed of sound from flower to urban flower, 
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tlie greater part of mankind will be IcTu no less than in ihe past, to load his camels and 
donkeys and trudge behind them over the stony sand at a steady 2$ miles an hour. Again 
as an archaeologist, I view this divorcement without dismay. The old philosophy that 
it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive need not be scorned by those new philosophers 
who would mther amvc thin tnivel. Let us for a moment or two travel in the older 
wav ilirough some of die ancient g^eway^ which have connected the history or pmhbtory 
of india widi that of continental Asia. 

M * * * * * 

It is a familiar fact that the great Hh^layan b^ier and its extensions, which, on 
the map, ^ve India an aspect of geographical exclusiveness, in fact penetrable at a 
large number of points. For example, there are routes from China to the Brahma¬ 
putra in Assam; through Sikkim it is possible to reach the Tibetan plateau; further 
west a number of feasible if arduous routes enter Kashmir from Turkestan. The most 
notable of these routes used the famous Karakoram Pass, a desolate hi^way, if such 
it can be called, from High Asia into trans-Indus Kashmir. But neither this nor 
any oth^ of those nonhem approaches has played any dominant rdle, so far as we know* 
in die formation of Indian civilLEation, Their importance lay rather in the reverse direction, 
in that they wore amongst the chosen channels for the diffusion of Buddliism and certain 
aspects of Buddhistic art from India into central Asia and China. 

On the norih-wcslefn frontier of India and thence southward to the Arabian Sea tiie 
picture is a very difTensnt one. Here the approaches into India, though not always easy, 
are abundant and loom largo in Indian history and prehistory. For the most part they 
arc still frequented^ with a preference for one or two main routes. They may be grouped 
into two series: a northern and a southern.^ The northern group lirik< north Irati and the 
Oxus region with Kabul and ihe central reaches of the Indus; the souiltem group links 
central and south Iran alicmatively witli Kandahir, north Baluchistan and the more 
southerly reaches of the Indus, or W'tth Makran md the Indus delta. These Iw'o groups, 
as we shall sec, arc significant in the cultural relations of Iran and India, 

Tlie northern group today converges on the KJiyber F^ss, w^hich has been a major 
traffic-axis since the establishment of Peshawar ^ a metropolis in the second century A.D. 
An earlier route followed the more northerly line of the Kabul river with Cliiirsada. the 
undent PushkalavatT (20 miles norih-cusi of Pesbaw'ar), as its immediate goal. South of the 
KJiyber alternative tracks used and still use the Kurram Valley and ihe Pciwar Pass; and 
further south again the Tochi, Gumal and other v^cs carry ancient Ihoroughfares from the 
direction of the Ghazni-Kandahar uplands, At this point* feeders from the southern group 
spread deita-like towards the Indus plain. The 2hob Valley carries or carried a modest 
tralhc norih-north-eastwards from die direction of Quetta* itself the northernmost of the 
three focal points of Ihe southern group; the others being KaJai and Las Bela. South- 
eastwards from Quotta a route, now followed approximately by ihc railway, enters the 
plains r/d Sibi. Westwards from Quetta* a camel-route leads towards Kirman and 
^uihcm and western Iran. And at the southern end of our series. Las Bela, now *ari 
insignificant Baluch town,.., , must have stood full in the tide of human ixnmigrallon 
into India For centuries m the past. It is u true gatow'ay,* * 

^ AuitS Stein.'Tht Indo-Iraman Bonl^rbiiub', Hialcy McmoriBl Lecture* 1954, Jaurn, /toyu/ 

Si^t ImtUutf of GFtot Britsin 4UiJ /nrW, LXIV (IVM). ISOff.* divided ihc fnmLicr ntlm into three mrm- 
but hb nottheramost lone, nordi of the K&bul river, i» Utslgmliamt from the point of view of re-ulir uafTifl ftnd 
here included Ui our norUjcm group. 

» T. U, Holdkli, 7ht Guft-i of bidia (lomlon, p. 139. 
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We havo then a welf-known geographical pictore of an India mainly barred from 
thu north buc accessible by arduous thou^ passable routes both, from the southern fringe 
of the Iranian plateau on the west and from northern Iran and Turkestan on the nonh- 
west I now. in the remainder of this lecture, propose to consider and compare two 
episodes in the spread of cultural elements within this vast area. One of tlie^ episodes is 
nWhistoric, the other early historic; both of them link north-wt^tern India with Iran, and 
^th bear testimony alike to the penetration of Iranian cultures and to the esMiitial originality 
of their Indian recipients. In the coufse of many invasions, the civilizations of nO'rthern 
India Imve absorbed much, but they have always transmuted and Indianized that which 
they have absorbed. The two episodes chosen to illustrate this process are taken, first, 
from the third and second milknim BX., and. secondly, from the fourth and tlnrd centuries 
B.C. The one concerns the Bronze Age and ^lier cultures of Iran and the partially con¬ 
temporary upgrowth of the earliest known civilization of India; the other concerns the 
break-up of the great Persian Empire of the Achaumenians and its cultural influence upon 

the beginnings of historic India. „ l n » i.* n r * 1 . 

It is now twenty-five years since Sir John Marshall and h*s colleagues 01 the 
Archaeological Survey of India first revealed the remarkable dvUiTatioii of the Indus 
Valley at Haiappa in the Punjab and at the still more celebrated site of Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind The discovery was followed by that of other towns and villages of the same 
‘Harappa* culture in the Indus region, until today not less than thirty-seven sudi 5 jtcs are 
known in the thousand-mile tract between the Arabian Sea and the foot of the Sinila hills. 
Stray contacts between the Indus Valley civilization and dated sites in Mesopotamia show 
that the former was flourishing about 2300 B.C., but how much earlier it began tmd how much 
later it ended are still largely guess-work. My own estimate for the tiuratioo of :hc civiliza¬ 
tion as at present known, namely, c. 2500-1500 B.C., has been discussed elsewhere.' 

Both before and since the discovery of Harappa and Mohenjo-diuo intermittent 
excavations have been carried out on prehistoric sites in Iran, notably by French and 
American expeditions. Relatively to the size and potentiality of the country, these explora¬ 
tions, valuable thougli they be, cannot yet be called extensive or conclusive: they have 
indeed opened up as many problems as they have solved. It is earnestly to w hoped inat 
Ininian ^holars will benefit by the expencnce of ihese expeditions and will ihemselv^ 
enter the field with skill and determination. No part of Asia would bolter repay systematic 

Up-to^atc, the investigations have revealed a divme series of culiur^ ^ring back 
to Liie^tone Age (perlmps the fifth millennium B.C.) and exttmding through the soiled 
Copper or Chafcolithic Age (approximately the fourth mi 11^mum) the Bronze Age of 
the^rd millennium and later. An American scholar. Dr. Donald McCowm, h^ attempt^ 
bravely to bring order into this miscellany,* and has groupi^ these cultures hr^dly into 
two scries. The grouping is bas^ primarily upon the distribution of the pmnted pottery 
w'hich is characteristic of all the sites in question: and, m pam^ar, u^n the idtermlive 
use of a red background or of a yellow (buff) background for the painted designs. Many 
sites have yielded fragments ^ both colourings, but in every case one or the other tends 


AiwI^i Indicts ao. 3 (1947), pp, TS^ff. 



in prefolory rcimits 10 ao unportanl paper by , u i . *^ *\,* ^ 

Dr McCown Iios rapT««d a generdUy umikr view lo that outl..n«l in the pies^t lectuix a» tn Uie ^bk 
tsIaticmslMp of the Iranian pUileau-cul lures vrilh ihe flaniing rivcriKsivtlizalions Uoii/n. o/ fti'u/ tawrm 
V, 110,4, 1946). 
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to dominate. On this basis it is found that the Rod Wares e?itcud liLfough oeiitml and 
nortliora Iran^ along die fringes of the Caspian Sea: whibt the Yellow Wares extend from 
Mesopotamia through southern Iran, in Ihe lands bordering upon the Persian Gulf and 
the Antbian Sea, The site known as Tope SiaJk at Kushan, 150 miles south of Tehran, 
may be regarded as the approjtimate meeimg-point of the two Wares in central Iran, 

This same duality, again with many exceptions in detail, has recentty been studied 
by Professor Stuart mggott in connection with the p«^^^ted-\^^rc cultures of the Indian 
frontier,* * In the Indus Valley itself ;uid in the norihom Baluchistan hill-country east and 
north-east of Quetta^ the Red Ware is predominant^ In southern Baluchistan, down to 
the Arabian Sea^ the Yellow Ware is prcdominani^ thus forming a natural extension of 
the SiHith Iranian series, however different in detail. There can be little doubt when 
central and northern Afghanistan arc opened up more widely to scientific expiorailon, 
the North Baluchistan Red Wares—doubtless not undiluted hy Yellow Wares—will link 
themselves similarly with the Red Wares of ihe tnm-Turkesran borderland ; die most likely 
route geographically being along the fringe of the plateau west md south of the Hindu 
Kush massif, via Mesbd, Herat and Kandahir, 

In summary, then, from the Indus to Iraq tand beyond), we may for the momcni 
fcjcognize two broad geographical and, in a restricied sense, cultural mnhs, a Northern and 
a Southem, a Red. and a YeIlow^ In the wider movcnKHLs of human cullure, whai does 
this seemingly trivial differentiation signify? 

Let it be said at once that, within the two broad categories, tiicre is a vast divergence 
of deUiil, It is rather the gimeral gco^phical coherenoc of the scheme than its vTilidity 
m dmil that gives ii a provisional utility in the present phase of research,® \Yiihin the 
relatively short compass of the Indus frontier itself, both the Red and the Yellow groups 
subdivide into a number of units of varying character and age, which demand a far more 
analytical study than they have yet received,^ And in the broken country which constitulhs 
a great part of the two main zones, tlic isolation of cultural units and the incalculable time- 
lag In their interaction render a widespread diversity inevitable, its inierpreiation difitcuU 
and dangerous. The scientific excavation of half-a-dozen carefully selected sites on both 
sides of the Indo-Iraxiian (to say noituug of ihe lndi>-.Afghan) ‘ frontier is the necessary 
prdiminary to a fresh advance. Here h a golden opportunity for co-opcmiion bctwesi 
Iran and India, to their mutual profit. AnocstraJ Iran and ancestral Indni share the same 
problem. 

And surely that problem is of a kind calculated to stir the imagination of tltc most 
detached spectator. At every point it touches major relationships and achievemonts in 
one of the great fonnativc phases of human progress, I may refer to one or two i>f these 
broader aspects. It has long hem a familiar fact that in the central highlands of Baiucldstan 
there remains today an island of Uuu non-Aryan ‘Dravidian' speech which forms the basis 
of the vernaculars of si>uthem India, The supposition is that this island, that of the 

j Mckm Jmliii, ao. I p^, Slf, 

s 1 wmild empirnsL^ ifce pfovisbmil nauixc of Uiii coimtf-classi&aiiion. More contokx and jigaUkani 
csicgoTies are bc^lnnins to replace ii as knowledge aectimuliito. In any ok the eolotir^vi^ion do& not v^tk 
in India below Lhc foot-bilb of BabchisLaji. On the gneiit plain of the Indus-swirai any Ktdt division m tnav 
hijvr iiuhsisicd the oiU«t must quicldv have beca obscurnj by ca^ lateral imaiiL Actually, the Red Warn 
are dominunl ihroughodt the Indus Valley, 

• Since the was wrincu. Dr. Donald McCowa hits spent several monlhi in India ( 1946 . 47 ) upon 
this task, with important restiliv of which the publitatioii b now awaited, llii locnlhatioit and iduonoUscicaJ 
equation of cnlnma and induxtriea will piovSd* a fresh jmiing-poiot for careful adecUve aipymg 

• In view of Tbo predomlrtiinoc of Red Ware in the Indus Vulby, the need for linkiofi up NJi, Xnm with 
India by excavation in Afghaniatan lujsumcs a special unpomuce for W*" 
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M.iJV AUD INOIA IS FRE-tSLAMK TIMES: A LECTL'HE^ 

Braliiu^ is s last outlying vestige of a. once-coiitinuous Draviclian linguistic systetn extending 
at least from ih« borders of Iran to the furthest point of the Indian peninsula, but now left 
derelict by erosion like a satsen-stone on Salisbury Plain. From tins not unpoMible 
supposition it has been an easy step to presume an early cultural contmuuiu from Into 
to Iran and Mesopotamia; and a number of Indian and other writers of varying authority 
have alternatively derived a pre-Aryan India from Sumer and Iran or, more rcadiij;, a 
nroto-Sumerian Mesopotamia from India. Tlie latter view even liad behind it at one tune 
the higli authority of H. R. Hall.' It may be admittol that the supposiuon not 
supDorted by subseqxient archa^logicai evidence. There is m South or Dravidian ^dia 
no known culture significantly comparable with that of early Sumer and no ancient civilt^- 
lion on ajiy equivaient cultural plane. In saybg tiiis, we have constantly to l^ in mmd 
liw reservation tluit our present knowledge of the early cultures of SduUi India is skelciiy 

and liable to extensive revision. .» . r . 

Relegating this great probiem for possible const deration at some future date, we 

have at our doors anoUier major oiquiry which may ultimately be found to hav'e some 
bearing upon it. I have already refemed to the now-fanious civilization which took 
shape in the Indus Valley sometimo in tlie third millennium B.C. and pcrluip towards the 
mid^e of that millennium, Hosv did that civiUzation^nc of the tlire* or four great ciyi- 
lizatious of the pre<!assical world^rise ? What was the couiribulton ofirari and haq to its 
complex structure? Did it rather spring spontaneously trom the sou of loam, inese arc 
oucstjons which alTeci viially our e\^uatioTi of human endeavour in ancient Asia, and 
ihev are questions w'hich can only be answered by enquiry of an unremittingly objective 
character. Experience shows how easy it is for such discussion to degenerate into spurious 

sentiment and national rivalry, ^ 

We may confess at once that, at present, we have no answer to these questions, But 

let us briefiy review the principal known factors. u i. 

In i he fourth millennium B.C. wo have in Iran a senes ot chalcohthic cultures which 
are marked by fairly evolved industries, particularly that of pottery-making, but display 
so far as we know, no great advance idong the path of urban development. Jhai is but 
natural in view of die rigorous conditions of living pre^nt^ by the stony, hill-di\iaed 
plateau of Iran to a population still inad^uaicly equipped, 

bow^cver, a geophysical change was occurring away to the of the plateau, m the 
vicinity of Fats: what is now the lower valley of the Tigns-Euphnitcs system w^ gradually 
silting up and offering tracts of fertile alluvium where previously s^ and saltmg F':; 
vailed. Into this promised land, it woidd appear some of the 

wav Susa Ur a! ’Ubaid yield traces of them at the lowest level. And at once the major 
conditions required for the production of city^Ufe, dvilizadon, were as^mhlcd in readiness 
for the next phase: a fertile soil, water, easy nveMmnsit, unimp^ed caravan-routes, an 
industrious people, in such conditions development was rapid. The 
Early Dynasm Ur is today sufliciently familiar, at any rate in outline, and I need not occupy 

it?s JrtLKd natural that the path of this urban development was not 
altogether a smooth one. In die course of it we can recognize cultural clianges si^ci^tly 
abrupt and extensive to suggest interruption and the advent of induencos from new directions, 
probably outside Iran. The implication of these cltoges in respect of Iran «nnot w 
indeed ^ defined, but it may be that, for a time, Iranm enterpri^ was diverted by ihrai 
from tlte Mesopotamian plain into other channels. Did these alternative channels lead 

. Th- T. K. Ktom M™"',^ 

aiJiu Dlffutlm (toabikin, 1937), pp. tJff.: T. R. Sesh» Ijctigar, DwvWmpi fnilut (Maiiru, 19ZS). p. W. 
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IKAf/ ANO INDIA IN PKH-ISLAMIC TIHES: t LeXTIl’ItE 

A T J!--! n:a ir inian leseaT^otr dammed up towards the west, now begin to 
towards India? Did the Iranian r«^otr, oam.u^ K -ovement would provide a 

overflow eastwards into the ^ which Se kCw” to us from Makran and 

ccttite^ct for the i? lIP? in such a movem^t from the plateau to Ihc 

Baluchistan. And it would be logical to ^ ® ^rallel results 

Indian plnin a repetition of the ,he [ndu^Valley. Unfortunately the 

ibibsr 

feature of the Indus culture is ns my perhaps be regarded as 

throughout the great length »>t ?*5''’^'- ■';.„c^m]i 2 ation of a kind winch occurs from 
the reftcclion of a high dcgr« *>f “‘1"”"*®““''„ rMion such as the Indus 
time to lime throu^oui Indian '^,^o,niy,uni«itiOT. Certainly the out- 

Vailcy where there w^ no natural |®._„a :_ relation to the other thirty¬ 
standing size of the cities of “ (ativeW^fmalJ towns or villages—can most 

five known sites of this “Iture-^ll »f ihcm rctoti^ 

“te SS,l»uipS^. .A ».««p™«™-' !>*“ f“ 

“ .!»i»o»>» 

abundant manifestation, its pottery, ‘®.***!*2,s 'of ocalc nattem even of motifs based on the 
use of intcBocting circles and iheir f^’ la'uchLstan or even further 

-iv .,.1 or .tmit .r leaf mav occasionally bo matched in de ail m hjiucolvi^i 



mal-iigures often of Indian are a's^ Some of its 

without parallel;as ‘® **'® nf knife-blade is peculiar to the culture, and 

bronze ^uipment. notably a cuned tyiw ^ 11 ftime whenthey were familiar to 

ito esir^ie'scarcity of 'K f ^ f^ ob «ts maHifestly of Indus origin 

Mesopotamia Ls further evidenjre of w-joreMamiatl origin found in the Indus Valley. 

L":ilf,,“rrcss.sL"y^^^ ■'-= 

at a time when CIVIC models were few and far , euuivaleni development m 

this development in India that there was some w 

Mesopotamia and south-western Iran. there is at Moheoio-daro, in contrast 

ofcaJsal relationship bclwieen.the two., ”ts ihe^ntnision of a per- 

for example to Ur, an of MSicnio-daro have not yel been explored 

fected ciCic scheme. True feSS But to a veJy great depth the 

and our knowledge IS tliereforc inOTtopletc a _ well-drained streets and its frtsufeie 

rigid lay-out of the city, w^ ■ * ^ ^ Sd^plan was at an early phase 

or roclaneiiliir house-blcvcks (fig. ai iir tin ihe olher hand, the lown-plsm as 

conttolleJ by experienced civil architects M Ur, on uie omw 

we know it, with its meaiufcnng t^" ^fia^wth the reservation that our knowledge 

the city wM wcntuallycvoivtrf (pi Yhe ^ly evolution of an idea, m India 

IS in complete?, we seern 10 haw in Mcsopoiamiii y 

» Sec map in AndsnT 3 ( 1947 ), p, 5 S, 
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tlic later impositioa of idea perfected, ff this inference is correct* we are almost driven 
to suppose that the civic idea came to India in sorne fashion from Mesopotamia or south- 
w^cna rnrn, but that in India it was re^:nx^ted by an esseatially alien, cssentiaUy [ndian* 
cultural envrroament. 

Now itis is preciwly the conclusion which all analogy in India would lead us to expect. 
It aoror^ c^iy with the Icnowp trend of the Indian genius. At a far later date, in^e 
twi light of hisioiy, we have m the Islamic bvasions of India far more drastic and whole¬ 
sale intrusions of foreign (largely Irt^) ideas than is likely to have oocurrud in the condi- 
tions of the tlurd mihennKim B.C \ et we liavo but to compare the Isfhiian of Sh5h Abbas 
i^ih the nearly rontem^rary Fatchpur Sifcri of Akbar the Groat to see how'^ompletely 
the Iranian traditions and conppts of the Persianired MoehuLs—the Iranian ideas of mosque, 
i'r audience the rhyt^c employmem of ^he voussoired arch, the emphasis 

of the high doniB-h^ been reonent^ by llie Hindu mind and the environnint of 

\ r***"^’ visualize the relationship of the Indus civiliraiio^ith 
Its TOntemporariM and forebears of Iran and Me^potamia along those lines It is the 
age-long Stoiy of tlie encompassing personality of mdia, witli its unoredietablc caoacltv 
for TOmbined issmulatiott, wd invention. _We may analyze ii—and the further analysis 
o| the isarly relationships of lr,in and India cannot fail to yield results of hinh vidue 
to our appreciation of the growth of civilization in both Muntri^bul we cimnot 
to reduce it to an easy historical or archaeological formula. ^ 

To end this first part of my lecture. I may once more bring Iran into the cenire of tite 
stage. 1 have elsewhere conjectured that Arvan invadEts from tnn Tr.-.v, h...,,. wmre oi iiu, 

sible for the break-up of the Indus Valley The sLuS, 

but it derives a new modicum of force from the recent is not a new oni^ 

in the two principal Indus cities and, by implication in oiher^of the 

evidence indicates that the Indus ciiJiliLtion ^ ^ircx^t aftl . '■ 

millennium B.C„ at a period approaching the conventional date 

into the Punjab, namely the fifteenth cenhirv B.C. With this Hmino w- 

thesis that the Indus civilization was essentlallv non-Arva,, in nkn, * reasonable 

the ftlgveda, which preserves K »rbe 

Rivers, speaks constantly of the 'fom" or "citadels’ which bv Seven 

Indra, the Aryan war-god, is "tbnress-destroyer’* he 

hundred citadels; he Vends fons as age consumes’a nmciy-nino, a 

and children arc found in ihc topmost levels of women 

Indus cities, were there non-M in the 


their r^c to In«:::n'‘^rof 

and perhaps over-npe civilization but gave herThe crude elements 

, ‘ * * * • * 

the dim fik^of tSt blackout save for 

- --—^ J , ouu mm lo a pertod where greater certainty prevails, 

1 Sub^quenlly publishc^i iu Ancietti tudk. no. 1 (l^UTk ^ 

Bha!Uiat‘kiir Rf^ttarch tnatruJ*', XXI (Poona, I? 4 ]) 34 fooinotf^ Cf, R. N. D.iDdckiir in Armciti tf ihe 

J. Mif^hall, ^ tfur Huiu, (Undon, mi). I, [ lOff. 
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AJ^aBNT tSDIA, m. 4 

In doing I propose to remind you of ^oUier exampie, this time in the earfy historic 
penod, of that process of cultural assimilation and iransmutation which we have Just 
recognized m ihc prehistoric relationslups between India, Iran and the W^t, 

Subsequent]); to the third millennium B,C,, the ecirliesi stone struaures in Indiii to 
which approxii^te date can be attached are the remnants of the great defences of Old 
Kajgir m Bihar, These defences* 25 miles in length* enclose the site of the city which was 
associated the slxui century B*C* with Buddha and Mahavira during the fust formative 
^nod of the Buddhist and Jaina religioas. The work consists of a massive wall dry- 
vw stones with square bastions at Irijquent intervals (pis. XXIV and 

V and hg. 2J. These ruggM works can scarcely claim the name of architecture; nor can 
Uiat term be apphed with any show of entliusiasm to the rough sione*and-mud structures of 
pre-AIcx^dnne 1 ^ila, in the Punjab* Hiere, on the Bhir Mound site, a considenihle area of 
struts, shops and houses dating from the fifth and fourth centuries IkC. was cleared in and 
before 194X Wj^ rare exceptions, the buildings are a rambling conglomeration of ill' 

migncd and ill'buih walls, rambling rather the slum of a povenv-sirickcn suburb tMn 

^ capital city* J^pst the only architoctura! 'feature", if such it 
^y be ™1^ IS me occasional u^ of untidy stone pedestals designed to carry wooden 
roor-m>sis* The general culture of the city was of tbc same inferior order: only a* the 

the arrival of Alexander ihc Great/do con- 
^d^able hoiirds of sopl^Ucated jewellery, mcluding two superb gems of Achaomenian 

In*Aryan’ India, the term 'arehiweture' can first be applied unnserverflv to the famous 

S ^ihifd reSSlv ^ ^ «npwor Asoki in the middle 

^the third centwy B.C. carved lus pious injunctions to his subjecLS, It has lone been 

recogniwd (hat these columns, without precedent in judiun archinvi..^! fn™. 

it, pn^atirs- the «^tsmanship of the Acha^cmcniS lonXm of 

250 B.C. more than three quarters of ^rim« ikiJ AT,h..h^i, ^ v 
of Darius and Xerxes a. Pe^poul^m 

when well preserved, li ke mirrors of black marble'.* But this p;ttSK SSrp 
IWJ), (i. 25 ^^*’ PP- H 3 II.; SUian Piggoll, Somt Ami,•iii Cilia a/ tmila(Oxfat,\, 

up nuoinria] piUarj anT^ire emtem of «tling 

■utopia,ion Of'. ,™i^ l^v. W .i,o„roro oooter inuonce of ilJ 

PL XXVItI vhovi dK tooM, SdniiUieapiu,! aS nT^:^vvS% CluJ^vtirti's dneuaion above, p, 2J. 
at perwpolto. *^ * “ P'' ® Sioa-type on on iinllnKS...l impou 

miror-ULc poltoh » he seen on ,h« wiadow-Wba of 
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IRAS AND INDIA IN TIMES; A LECTURE 

appears to have perished in the Qames of Persepoli's in 330. 

&Wof the masonry were ‘abandoned immedjately after the Greek 
did Aioka, more than two generations later, acqinre his sculptors and his masons. Ccrumiy 
not directly from Persepolis, And incidentaJIy—a small point—the urnumemblc columns 
of Persepolis are invanabfy fluted; those of ASoka have plain potisl^ shafts. In this 
respect ttwy resemble the columns of the earlier royal city of P^sargadae, some ^ ™^ 
north of its successor Persepolis. The un fluted type wa.s indeed _ _ 

jlutcd in Achaemeniiin architecture, and in India it was the nonnal plain type tMt took 
rooL and was used not merely as a veWclc for Asaka s exhortations but also as a 
structural clement in the Mauryan capital-city of Pataliputra 

shall refer again. There is in fact no certain evidence of the use of fluting or ^ 

earlier than the inscribed column of HeUodorus at Besnagar, Central India, c. 140-130 B.C. 

or a jitilc contemporary Persepolis’ that ASoka 

erafismen, how came Achacmenian forms and craflsi^ship H;stnric.al1v 

of India two or three generations after the end of the Achacrntmian empire? "isw _ y, 
the answer is easy enough; only the material link is at present ^ ^ 

Alesander, and in spite of the countcrHjffons of liis ^^t^rn succMtor Seleuk^ *he Con 
queror. the Indian kingdom of ASoka’s 8^'^dfather. Chmdr^upta, was extend^ 
westwards throueh Baluchistan and Afghanistan to the very boidcre of 
trend, the Indian king was absorbing a icmtory which, toough 

prepared by long use for the circulation or transit of Persian ideas and indeed othaany 

employed a Persian ^^crip^ for its veniaculare.* ' ^ fnianripa<Timt'i advant:ed 

Across this partly ^sianized no-man’s l^d, the empire 
westwards al a creciaf moment. Tlw wealthy despotism round which Acl^emeniM c™ 
had revolved was shattered, and the old metropolitan 

homeless. But Chiindragupta was an ambition autocrat m the Pwsmn J 

if not specifically the cultural succ«sor of the Great 

counter-marchings of Alexander s rival generals, die court of th maiter for 

seemed the natural refuge for the craft-smen of .the ^f^lht'hnmeland of the Mauryan 
surprise that far to die cast, in the plain of the rniddle Can|ss, the homi^d of the M awy 

dynasty which Chandtugupia founded, clear evidence has been disco cr 
of these Iranians and their first Indian pupils. Rsimr and to the 

Reference has already been made to the 

distinguished priority whicli their rug«^ iMsonry holds m^e ^ 

Snbsc^uemly. about the middle of the “^tury B.C., the ^ 

transferred to the richer and more accessible plain teide J established 

and the Ganges. It was here, at Pataliputta. i^t ‘he usurper C^^a^pto ^Utmsfleu 

himself by intrigue and force of anns atout 322 B.C., and it vea^atet The 

envoy of SeleuKos. found the palace of the Maur^ fang some fraementary 

scraps of information bequeatlied to us by Megnsthenes ^ no^ 

archaeological evidence to indicate with fair rertamty ^ two^nissinc 

cover? I he waler-lo^ged site of Pa^iputia lies the surviving hiUid 

generations of ImnJaii craftsmanship. 


’c«mp!e of the K-tmioshlM wript of norih-wwlett. India. fTj?^’SumfnTo1 

da. is lafa as c. 2J7 ».C.. hut ttoi ean be no doubi n 

rrZ- tts. ^ Carntn LtiefintUimim Mt'oninr, £L Pi- J. Rhati>^hlhi itss^pums 


i Ibid., p. Z7a, 

* The eiiHicsl 
script of Perreia, 

Pciwpohs. For the scripe, Sten Kojtow, Corj^ta Jmcripliomim 
(Govt, of bidm Presis, Cakulta, *929)^ 
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ihe oft^uotcd deOTiptiott^ by Megasttienes, know that in his dav the ciiy 
fbrm^ dn oblong 9 ( jtul^ by li miles, sarroutukd by a ditch 200 yards wide and a 
timber piUisade with loop-holes for archers; and thai the palisiide v^-ds remfonid by 57(1 
^wers pjcr^ by 64 gateway^ In the royal pakce. as we are told by Aclia^llo Jng 
Meg^thenes, Uicts was much which was ^calculated to excite admiration* and with which 
lieiihcT S^a, with all its costly splendoor* nor Etbaiana, with all its magnificence, can 
vie* In the parks tame peacocks arc kept, and pheasants which have been domesticated ■ 
and culuvai^ p^ts.., and shady groves and pastures planted with trees and Lrce- 
branclici which lh«^ woodman lias deftly mterwoven_ There are also tank^ 

desertion is signilicaiyly remintscenl of a Persian •paradise' 

K,., ^ P5»a«P«lfii Ultle is Jenow-n to us today in matcriaJ form 

but diat uttle ls paiscly w^t the circumstances have already led us tVL^t As 1™^ 
ago as 1^96 a trieij-excavation* conducted without meihod. 'broticlir liniit \ ^ 

capital of a familiar Achaemenian pattern * (pi. XXIX A cf^ XXfX Bi*** It hi*- 
impost, side-volutes and central pWtes o? it^imi Drowiv^T^nH 
eseculion is attributable to an eJlv phase of the “ its desi^ if not us 

stone legs of a throne of 1^“ 

quentjy, in 1912, a more deiermined attempt was made to rh^ 
methods employed were scarcely more meth^ical than those of 

ceeded m um^vering some part of a large piCd Ml utoh may ^ ""Z 

e.xcavator realiaxl. to tlie pillared halls of the Achaemcnids ffic it» r ^ «lated, as the 

plan of the Pa|aliputra ouilding rcprescnis an unfrnmfvl Hnei ss explored* the 

columns showing t&e high polish wlS^h is in India disSve So ““no'i|'!K 

r^ts, ptiumably designed to caSitfol^Tsm^^^^ 



apadufia or audiencc-hall, and that wo are dealmu „ m, j - 

that bespeaks the presence of imported ideas and^douhtl^/^?;™^ ® dclibcraic ‘Persianizarion' 
to be hoped that, in spite of the technical difficulties o^to£***’**’^*?^ master-masons. It is 
water-logged »i] of du> site, a scientific extension of 

and that a coherent p an may be produced Such n e*^^«ions may be aticmptod 
alike to Iranian and to Indianstudi™ ^ ^ of «>e utmost imeiesi 

It rUeiy be uddod tliiit Lho wooden fortificattnn T^#WT■ilu^ i s 

identified in part by digging (fig, 4, and pis XXVT aK has also been 

tin^rs, 15 iSt Uiih.T4rrUbc’S’Sc™id Imeof upright 

and a roof ofeross-timbets. has been traced^frons^’mkii^' together by a ‘floor 

excavator to "extend almost indefinitely* 

ranipanor\vheiher,asi3raorclikcly, passage wiihm an earthen 

wetmeni, was not ascertained, allhough the pomt is nni- and formed its core or 



rivers or the sea arc made of w'ood, for towns built nf bksidc the 

length of lime with Qie rains on the one band and 

their banks. Bui the towns which arc built on olevaiiftd rivers which rise above 

------- on oievatcd places out of reach are made of 


AeLian, 

• Arch.S,ff. of bulia'Aa. Stp" P*- - 

• Unless p«.n,ly Uiidn.-B. C Uw. Vf/o,Jn, « *,“* “P' W' “f' 

9 fi ^ ,p- . 


UUan, iVuf* Aijim., XITT, 1 9 ftMrd c^tUfv AJl ^ i ^. 

y A. Wiiddsll, Report c^n fhr Excavoliam at ^ fijurihccnlury 

S.«..»//«» A«. Hop.. IWM3, pp. S3ir. ' 7T, PL «I- 
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brick and cbyIt would app^r therefore dial the fordficaiions of PStaliputra^ m contra* 
dbxmcuon to the pillared hall, represent the uimodtfied Indian tradition of construction 
With ihc Mauryan dynasty I approach the end of my short survey of the maleriai 
influence of Iran upon pre-medievaJ India. It may justly be said thai Uie odtund debt 
vvhich^ long teforc the rise of Islam, India already owed to Iran was restricted in scope 
b^ic importance. For many centuries after the Iasi of our Achacmenioji refugees 
had v^tshed from the scene their influence permeated Indian craftsmanship: so manif^tlv 
tMl there rs perhaps a tendency* on the pan of the historian somoiimcs to txaggerate and 
distort it, het us in conclusion summarize some of its main renturcs* and attemnt 
appraue i| mth all fairness both to Iran and to India. 

It may be recalled, in the first place, that ihe customs of inscribing upon rock and of 
carvmg architectural caves out of the rock were established in tran long before the date 
of die earlKsi Imown examples in India. From the sevenih century B.C onwards, if not 
CTTlicr, tombs m the IikeneM of pillared halls were being cut into the cliffs of Media and 
Pwsia; whilst the ttirliesl dated cave-baildiDg.s of India are those carved in the reicn of 
Afoka about 250 B.C. m the Barabar hills near Gaya in Biiiar. Tlic Bisutmi or Beffistfin 

‘ 518 a c. ; there is in India no precedent for the 

rock^edicts «the bidding of ASoka m and after 257 B.C. In these things, the Muurv'an 
em^ror was d^beratcly adopting the methods of the Great Kings, whose mantle had in a 

of teelmiquo, not of spiritual or 
aesthetic content. Save tor an occasional formula, nothing could be more unlike the com- 

records of tlie proud Persian despots ihuu the gentle 
the Muady despotic but more humble-minded Buddhist king. And the 
pillared porticoes of Ulc Iranian caves were not, as yet, the pattern for the Indian rock- 
^CTS. tasted, these found their models, for the p4ent W huts and taiX^ 

d. L“r “1*“ ii" * 

rud, M ^ jal* irace of thdr alfcn origin uniil ft, wSk A^^!S5' ^i! 

■i^anced. The l^-simped lower member of the capital (p|, XX V11 it which fs common to 
AchMmeniMand Asokan arclutccture. is sometimes called an ‘invini^ lo^- k 

no doubt that it was absorbed irito what imv be caJlBfl tii*- ^ , and mere ts 

may have owed more to the palm-S«r^^S it 

Persenolis irresistSblv n o ’. [p*Tiensciy tall and slender columns ol 

surest a palm-grove. But as the mverted lotus, fir 



elaborately fluted and ekrwhed cofuim-capiiJis f« Snif of Vnayanagar. The 
the sixth iniury A.D. by the roS “sTf BadsL^r/^^i.^^ square piers m 
Presidency, retain the elements of this form more ihan &lehi Bombay 

into India; and even the plain or faceted caoiials of inH introd^tion 

far south are derived uliiiLtely from ilie SSc remLSur^ ^rehttecture m die 

Nor does the archileciuraJ link with Iran end there tn’ Tna:.. , ■ t . 
of (he architrave-bcaro is commonly transmitted to the colimn'thlft ^" ^111* 
block or bracket, spread laterally to take the OTail rat^rXl.*!w ® u'lu intpost- 

of the more classital orders. These brackMs varSi hi shaw fr ''‘^‘^“8*' 

1 Mcgaaihcoci, frag^ 26, 
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into double or addorsed animaJ-fonos which go back to the ‘protome^’ or double utitnials 
of the Achacmcnian imposts (pi. XXVI I B). Others are moulded into a variety of shapes 
which, have close or identical counterparts in ancient and modem Iran, shapes snlDcienlJy 
numerous and specialbed to suggest a historical link between the two. 

Some at least of these resemblances are good evidence for the Iranian tradition in 
Indian architecture. But it is constantly desirable to dieck and correct them against jhc 
fu^damcnt^ fact that both the Iranian and the Indian architects were attacking similar 
problems with the same materials and under similar conditions. Both VtXtq thinking 
primarily in terms of timbcr*construction; and both were using rock or ma^sonry mainly 
as a more permanent medium in which to render the forms that limber liad suggested to 
them. They were both accomplished masons within the simple compass of tral^ic cou- 
stTuction, the only problem being that of supporting a vertical wei^t of greater or less 
^groe, with negligible lateral thrust.‘ But m neither case was there oormaHy any real 
integral relationship between the individual stones of the structure and its archiioctural or 
sculptural design, 'The Median stone-masons, when making columns, door^, windows 
or stairs, used to build up an artificial rock of ihs size and approidmaic shape required, 
and carved the wanted object out of that rock, as a sculptor carves a figure out of the raw 
block. Never is the object dissected into its sirucTuml components, in order lo shape ihe 
stonM according to their function. Old Iranian masonry rtever gets far away from its 
origin, the fashioning of rocks/ Iji Greek masonry ‘the function rules the shape. Such a 
thing luis nevGT been attempted in Iranian masonry/ * The same remark h csscniially true 
of Indian masonry. Far down into the Middle Ages it remainod a practice to build an 
Indiim temple of rough blocks and to cm-c them into shape afterwards isce pi, XXX), 
Tlte only appreciable ddrcreace between the rock-cut and the fix^-built struaurc wm the 
physical act in the latter case of quarrying and transporting the stones, and the noccssitv 
tor providing an outside as well as an inside for the building, h may be added that, in 
Indian ardiitecturc, the resulting detachment of carver from builder was liable to l©id. 
at the best, lo a riotous and challenging independence of the dea^rativc ornament 
and, at the worst, to the treatment of the building as a mere poster-hiKirdine or postage- 
s^p album. By reason of its esseniially static and architectural quality Iramim sculpture 
oftoded less flamboyantly in this respect, but even Iherc the solemn proc^sions of gods 
and tyrants, soldiery and tribute-bearers, are manifestly unconscious, in treat measure of 
the vagaries of the building which they adorn. 

1 liave dwell on resemblances, both in general character and in detail bctw'een the 
mature aichiteclure ol the Achacmetiid empire and the incipient architecture of Muiinrun 
and post-Maiiryan India. Such resemblances are imponant: ihcv link man to man and 
mind to mind, and give a proper coherence to the variegated history of civilization But 
rescmblanw must not be confused with mimicry: the Indian architix'l quickly oxchuiiffed 
his bomwings mto his own currenL7/ Indeed, the rolaiioaship of early Indian architeclurc 

Irr? T “5“'® aiphy^i of Indbf already 

^od to that ot the PcTstan Aramaic, wl«mce it was adapted to the local Indiim Prakiit. 

again ii may ^ compared with those elusive similarilies which wc have noted 
the Bronze Age civilization of the Indus Valley and its contemporaries or nrecursors in Inin 
and Iraq; similarities w-hich fail to mask the strong individuahty of all thn^ regions. It is 

to Ihi. provide «n o«.ptioa 

^ E. HcirfclU. Iran in the Am Ifni East, p. 238 
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idle to spctculiite upon the course which fndian craftsmanshJp mi^t have taken had k been 
deprived of its franfan direction. We may content ourselves with the reflection that the 
situation in nonhem India at the end of the fourth century B.C- presents one of those 
convcrgeuccs of circumstance which, like the Persian War on less th^ Wo centuries 

previously, constitute from time to time a major focus in the history of civilization. The 
brcsik'Up of the old Achaemenian civilization by Alexander, the scattering of the metropolitan 
craftsmen of Iran, the simultaneous emergence of new and powerful patronage in India, 
and, not least, the capacity of the Indian craftsmen for adaptation and transmutation, all 
combined in the following'centuries to establish an architectural tradition which, after alb 
resembles only itself. This conclusion is a testimony to the Indian genius bul is no belittlc- 
mcni of the part phiycd by Iran, then as earlier and later, in stimulating and helping that 
genius to &nd expression. 

APPe^DiX 

THRONI'-FRAC^rE^TS FROM PATALIPLTTRA 

By Stvast Pkkjott 

Tn Uw Trdisrt Museum, Calculia, h a pair of ftotic carvings (Noi 55S2 83j cicavaiel by Wadddl ffom 
the Kumrilbfir ^itc al Patna and G<>ruu3ting of wo griRlus about two fee* * high, carved in ihe rouod in white 
fiandaioae and (LnishMj with the welFtnown ‘hlamyan. polish*, "Hiefe have been published more than oaor 
and asijgucd on stylistic grounds to the second rather than ilie ihird century but ihcir significonw does 
not seem lo hnve been adequately appreciated. The ^umr^hlr site was shovm* in the excavations carded oui 
by Spooner suhsequcnily to Waddeira diggings, to contaio the remains of a grcai ivaU with a timber sub-siruetune 
and roof supported on polishod sandstone pillars (sec above, p, 96), which can only have been port of the pabee 
of the Mauryan tinas at PSialiputra, and it is my purpose in the following notes to show t^t the rwo griffin 
carvings under discu^ioo are most lilrely to have been part of a stone liuone or chair of slate in that pabjie. 

Inihernschts, the twin carvings (of which one is drawn in fig, 5* 1) do not of course admit of bnly one cxplarm- 
tion For ihcir use. They may be survivors of a scries which formed hmckets or consoles, In* for example, u 
roofing fchcme flhe flactenlng of the head presupposes. Ihirt they carried tome architoctuml tnember ur aimitar 
feature), or they may be detached sculptures from a composite group, and in looking for parallels we may tum 
to a very similar sculpture from the Kanklll Till at Maihurt* probably first century A.D. (% 5, 2). Here is a 
dresonesque figure with clear analogies to Uic Patna beasts, and showing conspicuous tenon-joints for mcorpora- 
lion into some compositfi sUhk struclure. Vogel, in publishing this sc^tunc.* bdieved it to have been on angle 
brocket in s tora^ of a stfipaof Sdnehi type^-an explanaiion more likely on a site that con^ned stfipa reuux^. 
as did the Kankfin mound, Umn in the ruins of a palace os ai Patna^ui T prefer to consider it also as being 
part of an daboraie sionc chair. Both sculpt urea, I suggest, the Patna pair ond the single example from 
Mathura, ori^llv fonnod part of tbn front of stone scats either, as at P^iiw. funt tlonii^ as the tont legs 
end canying the anus of the choir on thcii heads, or at Mathura, as an onminental bracket in the angle formed 

by the Jqc and the arm. * i * 

liupport for such tt suggestion is fortunately available from more than one sotiTte, .Among the sculptures 
from the Amaiilvaa stfipa (second century A.DJ are at leaai three or four repmcntaliona of thrones wth hon 
figures forming brackets in ocactly the position I have assumed for the Mathura griffin * (see far wwt^c. iig. 5, 3), 
The thrums here, with ihcir daboraie mittara-tcnnmab and lion^figures, arc presumably of wood, hut the iranala- 
lion to stone b simple caoitgh and was a process very much in the minds of the masotB ai^ stotie‘Carvcrs of 
the first two ccniurics B.C, who were, iit Sinchi and St> many other sites, canying oiU budding and Kulphiral 
schemes which wtre direcUy modcUed on wooden prototypes. The lion throue in Hindu iconography has in 


^ R. ChiiJtJa. v\ Art in Eastem rndia', of the Afi^aeotogicoi SurYry af /nrfto. no, JO iCaiu'titU, 1*^27), 

p. 44 ; N. O. Miijumdif* j 4 Swiiff' rt* iht Scaipitirti in the ipdian Matatm (JW7K 

* J, f VohcJ, ' 1.4 Sciifplaf* d* Mjlhtiri', Art Aeiaik^y XV (19Kb, pi. XI. 

* J, Tlw iunl Serpent Wonhip (IS6$), pb- LXXI, LXXlV luid XOt, 
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Fto. 5. from P^falfpuim (owi of a pair). M 27 Im,. nnw in the tniiim A4us^um 

C^curta, tkird^fcund ctninry U.C, ; 2. si<m€ from Mmhurd, ht, 34 int., fn tfK LK;kn^m 
prv^h first craftirj- A.D. ; 3 . fhronf ^^'ilh niaka/a and fion figuru from a t^irtz af 
Amar^at! jpftcr F^^asnn), second eennnyA,D.; 4. kg of throne from o asning^ Hnk^h4-Ri^a*u 

^ r J, bnmze k$ of thront Ptfsig. {one of a pair), 

probably Aet^n^nid, hi. 20| tra. {aptr Pope): 6, wottdea teg of chair. originaBy pamtrd. from 
Khotim, ht. f9 ins., third century A,D, {after Sr^/n) ' 

.. . IQ2 
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fact A recoeniKd tuiiifc>-jiriTA&aff£i^and m excellent rcpfcsetwation of a throne with Jion figurex in thejp^ion 
1 have iij;sumed for the Patna grililtis is contairicd in ihc wcU biown siatue of Kadj^ses from ^ ' 5 =^' 
MaihiirS. where the Kushan mhih scu^iured iift-size and in the round. sctJtod on a throne the front legs ot 

whkh are fonned of flaftdmg Ifcon-figures J i. i^„n_ 

If therefore wc accttit the probability of lha Patna griffins having formed part of a cwenwnial chaif^thronc 
wc nmy consUJcr Ite prohohle origiiii for such a foim. TTur u« of .tyU^ animiiLs for such a puc^ is of 
touTJt reliiivelv commoo in the uncicni world »nd thertj b aiwiys a possltnlity [hat ihc i^a is an ukjBpcndcnt 
wUhta india. but the actual gnffin types signifltaruJy point to a fflore probable otign 
Maurvwi empitt The debt which the culture built up by Chirod^pla Maurj^ ^ ’“■‘i 
to tha'i of laL Achaemenid Petsia has tong been (wrognirod: the imperial organbsmoo with i« Ro;^! Ro^. 
the pillared hall at Pl{alipulta built on pMsepoUlao lines, BichtlocWral det^ tn pillar capitals, etc., ih^p^^ 
fonSola and the whole lithod of setting up lb* Aioknn Rodt-edicts, even mnous 
meh as (he royal hair-washing^ these go to show the dose ca^ts m ideas whiA 
and India in 4 third ccnuiry B.C. U is not temarkablc. therefore, that .'J'/houM IM 
Achaemenid royal couch, as shown tor instance in the Nahsh-i-Riistam reliefs.* are in fact fonned of pilIiM 
not at aU dissimLr from the Patna bea-sts in essentials 1 % S. 4 ). and rhtm 
aclual chairs or ihiones in hronae from Persia wiihtbe griffin-motif hrilhanUy earned out (fig. 5 , J’’ 
these broDue objects is debaedi they have been claimed as Sasanian as well as Ach a e m e ni d a^ altto^ 
stylbticevldaKe « not unambiguous for either dating, ihe carUer dntecerta^y does not ‘h 
Thsir lirterai with regard to InJlan paraDcIs lies in the fact that a gnffin-fignre of exactly the ^ style, doi^ 
W details of the follaltd orooment on the chest, has been found iu Afghanistan, and may be a significant pouiier 

(0 tfontJicti bctwecTi Pfersia arul India in Achaemenid times.* i .. n i ,k- 

TUe lodiim evidence sug^s. ax have seen, that the Jion- or gitfEnrilironc id^ cooUn^ nii> ibc 

earlyocaiuries A.D.inlndiafSorcourseitdidebewhere. Fig 5. 6s^ws ^«7 

from Khoian datin g from uiM third oewury A*D. * ^ examples could bo cited from aUover tluj classical '^rld, 
including ihc remote province of Roman Britain at this tlme,e Its use on royal furniture conun^ued in Persa 
ihrou-h Ihe sixth and seventh centuries A.D., when the Sasanian monarchs are shown with eouchts support^ 
on grSins and similar erenturts.* Here it had presumsibly acquired a certain ritual significance as an essential 

port of the royal throne with a hitlory going back to the days of Cyrw ami ly^us, . * i,«i. 

To sum up: the two stone figures of griffins from Patna s«m likely to have form^ p^ of a stone ctot 
or throne which itself formed part of die furnishings of the Mauryan palace th^ The ddon^typ* P™*^ 
derives from Achaemenid Perxia, and would be one more piece of evidence for the coouaclion between the two 
ctvilizEliotu froin the citrly third c^nluxy B.C. ontturds. 


■ /mafirAe tHlOjs fifr 3. Cf, alio PtOPt ai»d Cbipiei, Win. df 

V flit. J24 

' t bur Ihe Acb^srenid («sihiU., is diwu«i will, smiie .0P«w..l. 

* A. Stem. JtAefuiff Ihp3. L.XX. 

* Itf^rflVp^pb* m iOuwob }»; mA i^ahram 0 (k); 2J9B {Bdhnmi IT). 
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TERRACOTTA HGURINES OF AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, U P. 

B By V. S. Agrawala 

In Ancient India no, J was publish^ a .nmtmary class'^cation of some of the principal 
pottery-types found during the excai^tions'of 1940’^ on tite site of Ahichchfiafra, The^ 
Superintettdent of the Museum Branch of the Ardideolofpcai Survey^ of India has now under¬ 
taken a similar classification of the teirraatUa human figurines from the same exemptions, 
leaving the ahitnal figurines for a future occasion. The classification is based upon a rough- 
and-ready system of stratification which falls short of modem standards but may be aHow^ a 

r ^certain weight where the evidence is sufficiently abundant to cross-check itself Fortunately 
the terracottas from the site are monerous, and, in respect of recurrent types, the sequence ' 
> may be regarded as reasonably established. It thus tnarks a consUlerable advance upon the 

^5-^ diverse typological classifications which have hi the past been a source of controvet^ rather 

i- than a substantive contribution to knowledge. 
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FNTRODUCTORY 


C LAY figurines may be regarded as the poor-man’s sculpture and have great value as 
sources of social and religious history. 

In India the art of making figurines of baked clay is of high antiquity. At Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and other chalcolithic sites in Sind and Balucliisian, terracottas have been 
found in large numbers. Historical sites also in North India, such as Pafalipuira, Basarb, 
RajghfiL Kosam, Mathuri, SankisS, Besnagar, Pawaya, Nagari, Toxila and nc)w 
AhichchLhatra\ have yielded a mass of tcrracofta niatcnal, most of which still awaits 
systematic study. 

The excavations at Ahichchhatrft were carried out from 1940 to 1944 under the 
direction of ihe late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. During the four seasons’ work an 
approximate lime-scquence was established, and it is on the basis of this limc-s^ucncc 
that the present analysis has been prepared. For purposes of record the whole site w^ 
marked out on the general site-plan m 500-fool squares, each ^uare being numbered with a 
capital letter of the alphabet as A, B, C, etc., on the east-west line and by Roman numerals I, 
II, HI, etc., on the north-south line. Each 500-fool square was sub-divided into 100-foot 
squares, wluch were again divided into lO-foot squares, and each of these 100 sub-divisions 
was numbered In, 1^, Ic, \d, le, I/, 1^, 1^, lx, and thus up to lOA:, 

Further the ten wholly or partially excavated areas or plots on the mound were 
designated ai ACI. ACII. ACIU, ACIV, ACV, ACVI, ACVD, ACVUI, ACXII and ACXV, 
Thus the number ‘ACIII, KTXP9a, -61* on a fieurine shows that it was found at 
Ahichchhatrfi, plot III, in 500-foot square KIX, in 100-fool square P, in KVfoot souare 9fl, 
at the 61-fooi level below a datum fixed at tlic top of the highest mound inside the fortifica¬ 
tion, about 75 feel above the level of the fields outside.* Of these plots, ACIII is the most 


‘ AhlchchhoJra ending in Jong g is the correct spcUing supponed by ancient texts and aho by a clay sealing 
of the Gupta period (no. 963, ACIV) reading M AhichchhatriFbkuktau kumOrdmaJy^hikarafiasyif, 'of the office 
of the Kumirimfitya In the division of Ahichchham*. 

* TIjc fallaciouiness of thia system has been pointed out in Artcierrt India^ no. 3 (1947), pp. 144n. It must 
be emphasized the 'stratification' of the Ahichchhatr8 cxcavaiionf was of a summary nature and is vahd 
only for general inferences. Nc%erthclcss, no similar bulk of imoottai of the historic period from India ha* 
hitherto reccKed even this degree of documentation, and the main results appear to be well subitantiated. 
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represeatative in its range. Nine strata, covering approxiimicly fhe iwiod frotti 300 liC to 
A.D, 1 too were rocognizedf and Mr. A, Ghosh, who was in cbiaigv of ihe site, observes that 
'‘Among the excavat^ plots it was in ACIll alone that we started from a sufficiently high 
level to be sure lhal ihc area had been in occupation tilt the last days of the city, tfec we 
reached the nattiral soil by cutting through successive strata, A cross-section of all tlic 
structural stages of AhichchhatrS, however limited in extent, lias thus been exposed to 
\dew, and the knowledge gained affords a stratigraphical basis for dating objects found 
elsewhere in the city\' Fortunately, the number of terracotta-fifids From ACffI was Far 
In excess of the finds frdm all other sites put together. Site ACUl therefore may be taken 
to reveal the norm of the succession oF styles and types. 

The following chart shows the chronologicai position allotted to the difTerotit strata 
by Mr. A, Ghosh:— 

Straium IX: before 300 B,C. 

Stratum VllJ: 300 to 200 B.C 

Stratum Vll: 200 to 100 B.C 

Strata VI and Vi 100 B.C. to A.D. 100. 

Stratum IV: A,D. 100 to 350, 

Stratum III: A.D. 350 to 750, 

Stratom 11: A.D. 750 to 850. 

Slratuni I: AJ3. 850 to 1100. 

For purposes of description, the terracottas are grouped into subjeel-categories. 


GROUP I. MOTHER GODDESS 

Type L Mormn Goddess (Stratum VUI: c 300^200 B.C,) 

.. tigures, seven from ACIII and iwn from ACV. On!v 

the first four from ACFII can be accepted as evidence for chronoIogicaJ puiitoses Nos 1 
and 3 m ^ycolour we of the same ^d style as a considerable group ofeiav liaurines 
from Mathura published^ ^ly DrXoomaraswamy • and myself* Outside Mathura 

S f extremely rare and these two figuns; along 

with no. 6 (ACnf 3542 found m a later filling) may well have been imports from M ithurl 
ratiwr than products of the 1^1 school. These archak figures are entirely inodolied by 
hai^ and, except no. 7 wluch is W'orthlcss as etrldence. seem to be the work, of skilfiit 
craftsmen intent on doing their job well in the absence of moulds ^ ‘ ^ 

The figures conform to a prendcterniined iconographic pattern.' An outslaiultna feature 
^ the applied and punched decoration used freely anJ with variation. A t S i^e 
the notklace and the girdle are appliauS. There is no instance ..r Ow . 

GodU 

dating was based solely on their very arehaie style. Hiey are all haad-mraadTlS S 

* *Thu Poucry of Ahkhcblmu*-, Andfnf tndia, no. 1 (1946), d, 39, 

* A. C<HjmimiJiwamy, 'Aictmic Indian Tmaccrtias*. iptk^ 1920 hci. D ntui O 

^ S. -Msihu^ p. n (,dy 

t«,; pfi^rtk pp- 

Eoa 





rmnACOTTA ficvmNE3 or AHiaiaiHATRA, disthict hahejlly, up, 

are Vikc those of a btrd or animai. Both thew chanictcristics exiit in tire 
Ahiohciihaira figures also. Although, owing to the very limited exploration of ilp lowest 
IcvoTs in AClTfr the evidence ai our disposal is confined to a few fragmeniiiry sj^nnens, oi 
which two in gray colour arc the more relevant lo our purpose, the Ahichchhatra spixtmens 
seem to supply firm data for assigning tliis group of Mother Goddess figunnes to the pre- 
Suhna period. Tiicy belong to Stratum VIIL for which a date ^tween 300 and 2C^ B,C, 
is proposed bv the excavator. It may be that the i^pe lasl^ on for anotlier liunt^od 
Whether the date for the earliest introduction of this archaic hand-made type can be pushed 
bach into the pre-Maurya period, as Dr. Coomaraswamy and my self once sug^sted 
on stylistic groundSr can neither be proved nor disproved by the prescnl lirDiied evidence. 
Subject however, to verification from strictly controlled excavations at Mathura or at 
Ahichchhatra itself, it appears that the type was known in the third century B,C. and 

properly belongs to the Maurya p^od. , , , ^p<,iVer^^n 

ne Meniification of the goddess is iinoiher relevant ques ton. That the cralismen 
attempted to give expression to a formula comprising certain well-defined leaturc^ must be 
readily conceded. The bird*or aniraablike face, prominent breasts, broad tnplc-rosclt^ 
head-dress, colhir, necklace and conspicuous girdle form the elements of this formula. In 
none of the figures of this group from Ahichchltaira or from Mathura is nudity 
indicated, although any signs of Papery are also wanting.^ From the populaniy and the 
Wide range of the formula al the back of Uiese figures the inference is nrcsistible that they 
represem a type of the Mother Goddess, Wlicther this goddess was Aditi, Indraiju Maya, 
V^dhara or PadmasrT or even Anaitis is more than we can determine m the present slate 
of our knowledge. The type appears indeed to preserve an earlier txadiuon of an un- 
difTcreniiatcd Mother Goddess, 


I Read and bust 6f fetnalc fignrv (ht in giay colour wiih applied and incised decorauon. Tfes b 
a chaiactcristk example of ihe arehaic ntyle in which lie whole figure was jnodolted by hand. It hos a^al- 
litc features *hc nose fnow daitinged) being almost horizoniaL The apphqud eyes and tbe ears arc now chippod 
olf the right ear being indicated by a slight marie. The hair was indicated by parallel appliqui strands 
de^cnditiE die bact up lo the line of the arm-pit hut is now chipped oft li:aving slightly grayish markmg:! 
cm ,1 black mrface^ Tlie mmibcr of strands scents lo have ^cn on a few specimcm and 
ihw Lrn tiilters This stvie of applied hair-braids is shared by ii majority of the litnuilc hgurts of this lyiie Iwih 
from MadmrS and heft An applied collar w-as fixed round the neck but is now detac^; a small 
pefforalion-mait in the centre rcpresenis former pnekrogs on the collar. Another pend^t 
n i^imr over the shffuJdcrs ami above the breasU, was made by a roll of clay, now partly preserved and marked 
bv a wiric't of mn-bcadt. H is clear that ihcw were produced by affixing ■iceds of the MJrH {Fankum spkatum} 
’fhe breasts were also applied hut are now missing, “The amis extended honzontuUy fr.-.m the shoulders 

’ ’ flemg found in Stralxun Vin of ACllI, 


plant. 


hut were bom tthnrptiv from the el bow. the foTc-ajtns arc now imsaing. . , , i * i , .u . t- 

figure ahouW be'assigned lo the period 3W-200 B,C- The specimen is closely rebled^ to the type of 
Bguic* Oluiiraicd in my papci on MnUmrJ umujius* and now provides a roomier hasis lor its early daiiag. 

No. *884. AClIi, KIX/P?a, -61' l>e>ow datum line; Stratum VTD: 31)0-300 B.C. 


•> Ftaimient of a rcnuik llBure IVom breast to thighs (2‘), Hips and waist form a well-^tm^ triangle 
the 'foimer tail* broad and coonecting Ihew lignros with a Meaio^gous »«» and 

!h^ laM^^lim iwLftvr ra/lgrdAydt. an ideal of beauty in early tmtes-* Tlic naveJ Is mdtented by a per- 
fwatrf La made^d. a sh-w P^iated tool; thn giidle is shown by a d«p ^ve undmli^ a row ofsanfan 

-heads: ihc legs are iirnight und jycparaicd by a prommcnl arch. Red eluy with brown itip. 

No. S9-U. Aan, KIX/P9^ St, VUl. 


pm 


I V. S. Agrawfllo, op.ciL 
> ^alapatka flrd/wnupu, 1, 2, 5, E6. 
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3 Frag^t of the n^t ride of a femaJe fijfure from to Tool Ti of gray tcrmsxtiu 

with trnce* of hlsefc riip. Slender tosi; broad hip; short «tiimpy foot iirw^giiaied, Tbt rsHwi wominem 

^murc ts an eJaborate jewelM gfrdJe hif «n mch broad, nwiced by three lima orpunchol otrlcia endoied 
between iwo grooved iinei, -«««« esumu 

^ ^tdtAk grtnip as nos. t and Z The figure beloofs Do Stratirm VII 
corresponding to 2Ol>-10O B.C,, pnobahly approximJiting to the earlier limit. ' 

No, 8797, ACm* KX/Llb, -58'i SL VH; 200-100 B,C 

r ^ i. ^ female figure (2 5'), head and portion below girdle misfins. Atmllcd coIEelt with two 

o^m-head ; a pendant neckbee passing round the breJs with rc^l S ^ 

Pi^jccung tirai^ from Ihe shinddms. are now broken; promMcnt br^s with niSma^ 
flat bar^ wiihTdenM^^f : gtrdJa rentk^ . horir^.d 

No. 8842, ACm, KX/Lld, -5B*: Sl VIL 

n.,rfc ..nd'SfjJrlwU ’T' •'X • ‘h<« •!«- 

i«<i«goa both sMm and ?“ ’’u'”' **" <"“■ 

iH%fil«d Vom, 

tmach-jnarl»d ™ *“*' “‘W’®- * »)nibol fbund go Ihn arly 

No, R93J, ACra, KX/L2C, -56|': SL VI: 100 B,C to A,D. 100. 

6, Fragment (2*) of femalo ligere from abdomen to thiicha. Newer mnri* i u. uj * 

rosette reseinbhng a afm^nM-hakto, another nunch^marV a a hi| TOnberi nj-armod 

similar to tkii cm no, 4. Wluriri! grav colour blaekcaed^fJ^tR^w ^ *rplttri mdonted girdle 

filUng. doublless oat of context ^ ^ found tn « later 

No. 3542. ACni, KX^T5d,-43': St lUu. 

7. Fragmeni (2-5^ of a fcmitle figure front waist to left fAn,t fw. n ■ - ,, , 

ptLOched cirolcTt between (wo hofizontnl grooved liitei produced Ew nr^i by a ringle row of 

tr^imtol by an nvh nnd the U-ft foci withouf o, t' ”* "’“X- ^ 

of ov«.|«rnt brick "ojb the inodeHin, end dninping .hJ^l«k«l •» 'te hontoesj 

both this and no, fi os evidence for chrcmology, ^ doiwx, ilicrefonj, il it tifr |o dbotoJ 

No. 1347, ACnr. 10C/F7C, -tK; SL Din, 

hy an applied roll of chy with a row orpin-heads; navel titditsited 

details of feet. Buff clay with roddiefa btown sUp* ' ^ s-bort tapoiing ttuxrxps without 

r Ai refiisesph In ACV show ifiai the (Ht wai fillM , * , 

of PimcHhi peri^ (Ifio B.C,-A.D. 109* coTOpondSg to sTm Tnd roidmtial fluanert 

the date of thit figurine, lo at. vi and V of Adll). Hbkli iirctmnnWy covw 

No. 619&. ACV, QVm/PSh tRefusc-pit), -79', 

9. Female figirrinn (S'S*) wlUi face tniuilated. The bcad-dr«^ t t 

bo» With inindjcd nmilci is still preserved at the rieht ear wa* of the thrce-rwoiitd type, t?/ whkh a 

collar, Dcctbcc and ^dlc. Ati dl^ occur. oJX a^m,4 

un«rth«l m Suntnm Vn io ACttl. TKe po„ii„c„, b^„t »• 

..luppui t>Ei, kavrng cireukr -rtmrL^ 
log ^ ^ 
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TERRACOTTA FfGURIl^ES OF AlflCirCffifATfiA, DL^TRICT RAREJUX V.K 

Short (triaighl arms : girdle marted by a sin|dc low of punched poinis between wo lines; broad stumpy legs dls* 
proportioitatcly jdion* Fmc knead^ clay, baked vwy hard. Ughi brownish colour. 

No. 3180, ACV [PitK -65', 

Type 2* Female figure related to the Mother Goddess 

10. tfead and fragtnetitniy bust of a femate figure (1-60- Tii this type [be head with its (ramijig head* 
dress ts pressed out of a mould and Joined lo a body worked by band. The head-dress 1$ simple bin is dis- 
tiiiguish«l by two features; (i) trefon pattern, and (il) streamers or bands facing on each side of rbe head- Of 
the tiefoii heud-dtesi, the two sido-proicctjon» arc each marked by a double eircle with a central pefict and tile 
middle one by a symbol consisting of two Tniersecting lines with a dot in each angle, as seen on no. 3. 

The sidtstreamers consist of an oraameni formed by n ocmral ajtis between two Nflgas. This symbol 
alto occurs on ptmeb^markod cofni, and may for the take of convenietice be designated us the 
tymboL The three iitreaks of this syinhol are punched with mudJ naihbead murks, most probably tndkating 
pearl-strings. The huir is shown by wo tligliE ridges forming an angle above the forehead and adorned by d 
i^miilar string of pearls. The oval facial type with half-open eye* looking downward i» stiggestivc of an icono- 
graphic foTtnuU, Heavy round are worn In the ears. Gray colour, hard-baked hue clay. 

This i* the only euaniple from ifte AhichcbbUrfl excavation^ of an archaic female figurine having a nimdiJed 
bead and a modelled, body. The prctcnco of the pimch-murk symbols and trefoil head-dress atui the general 
style and expna'iion of the eyes poini to its unmistakable associntton with a pre-established Mother Goddess type, 
u m the case of Type L 

No- 6277. AVC iru), -IT 6". 

GROUP U. EARtV MOULDED PLAQUES 

fn Uiis jp'otip are classified tlie early moulded figures, both male and fern^e^ produced 
completely from a mould. Of the forty-five AhJehchhatra specimens, only ciglit arc gray 
and the rest fed. The whole group may be subdivided as follows; — 
fa) Couples of the Milhuna and Dampaii Types, 
f Ai) Allied female figures. 

(c) AJlicil male figures. 

Type 3. Mpthuna hgures 

Tile Mithuna showing a male and a female figure standing side by side is the leading 
type ai Ahiclichfiatra, represented by twelve specimens, about 30 p.c. of the figures in the 
group. ITus may be attributed lo local predilection, since both tn Mat hurl and Gandli^ra 
the number of Mithuna specimens amongst the moulded figures is very limiEed. 

it is difficult to pasiulate a precise religious significauce for the Mithuna figures and 
for the iudividunl male and fernale spedmens derived from them. Association with an 
original cult of fertility may be claimed by the presence of sacred symbols on the head¬ 
dress and the necklace, and aJso in one instance by the indication of nudity. At best they 
seem to be rclaied to ihc ideal ‘man-and-woman* figures represented at Sane hi as forming 
part of the repertoire of the idyllic land of Ultarakuru, where Mithuna pairs endowed with 
eternal youth and beauty arc bom from Wish-fulfiUing Trees (Kaipavfiksfui} and spend ihoit 
fives in continuous pleasure, fn the most expressive specimens the male figure holds a lute 
and the \voman embraces him with her right hand and has her left hand placed akimbo. 

JJoth on stylistic and stratigraphical grounds the Mithuna plaques fall into tw^o Sub- 
types, viz*: (i) an earlier Sub-type of the proper Mithunu or *man-and-wonum' figures, and 
(ii) Si later Sub-type in which ihe male and female figures show affinities with the stone figures 
of early Indian an and may be styled the DantpaS or Tiusband-and-wife* Sub-type, 
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In iKe MiLhuna Sub-type the mab is (he left-hand figure of I he pair; in the DaropaiJ 
one this posilion is reversed and the tVmaie figure invariably fills the left-hand side. The 
prsl Sub-type may be dated in the Suhga period^ c, 200 to 100 B,C. with a probable extensJan 
into the Pafichaia period (100 B.C.-A.D* 100) and the second may be assigned lo the 
Panchaia period proper. The chronology supplied by four specimens from ACI11 supports 
tins inference* The rest of the related figurines come from the Pit in ACV and are not of 
much stratigraphical value* 

In cases, figures from AC III will be described first and then the correspending types 
from ACV- ^ 


Suthtype (f), £ar!y Mltfitma phqiits 

11 . Mithuiia ptaqw (2%^') showing a molo and n fcijiak figure stflndtng ildc by siUc. PortJem heUnv wd^l- 
linc miSiiiiig. The hi^ad-dre^^ of iJw woman is very dabonile* ooneiStiog of twn lateral nuAiits wf turban and a 
central boss, all siampeil with the same decoration and symbols as In ihc beiicr-preservee) spedmtm, no, 12 
below. The three tatrml stu;;fc ort ihe left side consist of an arrow- bead a banner uaiJ 

a goad Tlii: dependeni lasacU, ihc two sireaming bands ;uid (he tCnoncd lop-sided turhan nf tho raaJe 

Spire arc tjmUar to those on ao. 12. Tbs itiau wears an tipper scaif passing nejim the chest und falling from 
thti IcH shoulder. Red sandy day with sprinkltiig of mica. 

No. ACm* KlX/K9fc, -W 6T Sl VH: 200-100 fl.C. 

pj“5<n! ts'x J-5' hiEn^h) Bliowing ii irule tm tbo left and u female on Ihc riglii. Tlie num 
holds in hu nghUmml ^ the girUlc the upper end of a Iwe. Tlie woman i> ttnidiing wilh her right hand 
^r<«e ot her tnisbuod. tlic left resting on her hip. The left hand of ihe male figure embraces the woman on 
her b«L He is wear^ a turban wiiJt a protuberance on the left tide, eovetk* a fflass of hair or restina on n 
^obula^ wre. fins eharacttnsuc style of headnlrcss is found on oil the m^gntes of this Sub-type ^ound 

'* S Mmne together and ptaced in alternating 

pwlitw. On bm shoulders IS a neb onmmenttl scarf wtUi a broad border of plaited plauacs and stripe*, the 
folds of the scarf coreraig the right aim and the douhle-phiited ends fallhig on the rightside bdowtl^ee 

,k* ',7^"t* r? »“*> folds on the left, and alto a ^dlo 

*e two ends of nbteh fi^ on the left ^igh u bulbous lussel. Mario of itippling uji the bust of Ihc^lc 

fi^re mdumle a gauze-lilce gamiciii for the upper part of the body. A piece of straw inserted hs^ oJianr# in 
the t^uld has left a sw aeios the length of the ligore from right nipple to rigiu Jaij^ 

The deeoratum of ite female figure is much more elaborate. Her hair is e^nwd with u double oaart-stttne 
termmaung at ^ side, m en^ ring, of pearl. ^ the ears. Similar pea.t^'^rini" E^r oTl* 

“.f Suftga period, a notable example being the Komm terracotta 
flguir or Ooford, with which our ipecimen baa also other points in commoiu The head^heos coasinu of two 
pronunew side-nalls of a turhmj Banking , central boss stamped withTC;! 

bonj falliofi » elbow adorned with rosettes aliemttkg whh u 
The ne^nd has a row of thrra sacred symbols^ arrowhead Cbdmrt. a bS (cBm 
<fig. 1* 23 ^iitTiKHjjiiun 3 a tjiBsricil ornamcat of faur Ktribirt atrachnH m n i 

appear also in the head-dress of the Oifotd figure t and ifti 7 ^ ‘™ sy mbols 

There are tluce additional symbols wnv™ to Rn Lkl^ ^ 

to tbc centre, and, on the right, a rafo, with u Snls ^s f™ of ’ 

found nut only on aU the female figures of tlie mS SuShw K1' (Bfr l-D* “ 

H. Johnston. - A Terracotta Figure a. Osford’. Auraol o/,Ae MJian So,{r,y r/ <J,ir„ra/ ArK X ( ly-CJ. 

* Ibid., p. ^6, 

! of (Delhi. IMffi. 11, pi. XXX Vila ; also I pt, 44 -lS 

ate due tXMompaaying this article are the work of .Mr. C. Slsmmknumi; to whom m, thonJai 

* "MathuTi Tcrracotiiu', figiL 6, 10, 12, IJ, 


no 
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bangles on the handt^The*!^*” puBed-up flo«erv 

in rolls OB ihe sides, fa spite of ihisTM^H/Sfn-^flk? ^ “<> ® *1* folds dram, 

by lotting B grain fa the raoald ai ifa pnlde tfa«r 

SSfaZ: front OmniSr. ^ 

, The colour of tii tesr^iins ““.??« '‘P"« «f "“= ««ly o«««. 

oJ A ftbrom btuth cm tht fmeks ’ * * illfbi ouxlng of rfeo-ttutk imd i^ihr iw* 

No. 6191. ACV (Pit), ..<9'. 

a™ “ “»• **• «™ ®w*T- 

tfojDuj- wilk traces of Wack paiiu, enuk, the portiod hetour tho tWgIw iilfo tniitijig. Gr4y 

No. 6212, ACV (Pit), - 60 '^ 

figw IJ uiihoui mrk o” ^faltT*Pwilon^lw'^ir* *‘ «*“i the draped female 

Buff colour with brownish slip. Marts of Um use of » scratMr on A *** “* centera misiBg. 

No. 6134. ACV(Piy,-«7'. P=r on ine tacfi. 

luie isviai^ o|^ fecU^ ’lS ' W of «)k sonnd-bos of the 

here, showing the femak figure wearing ankletJL Gray oolmif ^ Diissing m trther csamiJlcs, are iwciciTc4 
No. 6133, ACV (Pli>, -6^', 

ehfaf ™"iSt&‘'n2Ce ilt^^ drooration slmifa, - 

ranefang the tlnUc of S: St "f ® ■»« ta 

Light ted colour. Portion below ankles of tKle iS^w 1. "®'» •»P«> of «l>e «*jcei. 

No. 6127, ACV (Pit). Hi6' 6'. taira. of Ihc fenule ratsang. 

Ixmir half of a Miihuno ptsdue f2'2'^ rwraii. *- <* 

No. 6132, ACV(P1.).^7'6'. 0=«iU „m.tnr ro no. 16 . ^nj. 

Jif. FfogiiicntJii> mcHiUof El ^ 

figuro. The detail, of the hatr-bonne, and ?«of . woman and a portion of the male 

TheDn p 

group by the <oliowii^ "« distiii^uisiutd from the ptwwdiitg 

_ (i) Tfi0 posUion of tiifi maJe an/i tha* fa t a* 
occnpyntgttekrMde. ^ '*« figures is tevnrsed. the fentnJe not. 

ilU3 pl^tflUCS h,3TrS dccofa^tiwo Kj-so-j 

«» teS.’SSS 
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TKHRACOTTA f/O URINES OF A fflCffCffHATltA, DlSTRiCT RARE JUT, 


(iii) The details of ilic decoraiioa of figures are much simpler than in the previous 

ones. 

(iv) Drapery and ornaments, the hair-dress in the feinale figures, and the conspicuous 
turban of the male figure, as also the facial types, are related to known examples of early 
Indian s<^pture, 

(v) The poses and subjects are voluptuous, pomimg to their secular character. 

(vi) In three specimens out of four there is a suspension-hole which shows that these 
were hung on walls as objects of beaury or illustrations of erotic subjects. 

The figures are divested of all religious feeling and are types of youthful men 
women devoted to love. They conform to the descriptions of the classical poets like 
BhSsa, Mva^osha and Kalidasa. In art the type had become established much earlier, at 
least in the Sunga period (second century B.C.), and it continued into the Panchala 
(100 B.C.-A.D. 100), Kushina and Gupta periods, when it is often repeated as a favourite 
motif in the stone reliefs. 

Two of the plaques are from ACfll site. No. 19 belongs to Stratum VI {1(W B.C— 
A.D. too), and no. 20. from Stratum TVc. should be about A.D, 100. Possibly the 
spocimen wa.s made a century earlier, in the early Pafichala period, and has survjvm into 
its present level. Although this DampaU type had already been evolved earlier in 
sculpture at Bharhui about the second century B.C.. its adoption b a clay-medium by 
humble potters on an extensive scale is a later development. In other cases also, types 
in clay appear subsequently to well-established types m stone, as the popularization 
of an established theme. There is thus every probability that, amongst the figures of 
couples, the Mithuna type came first and the DampatT type followed as a derivative with ns 
own special features. 


19. Daunpall plaque 3-4'J showin| au amorous couple, with iJbc woman standing on tlM right 

side of the man; portion above navel mitsiog, Righl hand of ihc female figure placed on a beautiful girdle 
of double-beaded siring. She ts wearing a scarf, a long ouier garmetU consisting probably of combmed tunic 
and skirts fartened round the body by a ginlle, and heavy atddets. The male figorc wairs a flat waist-hand and 
a dhoti falling in folds on aides ofibe legs, Icaring Ihe knees bare. Lower border of the plaque decorated by n 
row of flowers tphuik-mlU) laid between two beaded lines. 

No. 8690, ACITJ. KI5C/P9a, -56' 6'; Sl VIc: 100 8.C. 

20 Dampatl plaque (5^2' 3-2') thowinf a man and a woman with ihclr left and right anas crossed ut the 
back and hands placed on each other^s thoulders. Tlic right hand of the wornsn is placed on a tripIc-bcBded 
girdle Her plaited hair h covered by & bonnet decorated with rows of petals, a design found on numerous 
Bharhui figures of men und womca.^ She wears pendants in her cam, a flat IriangidaT necklace of throe 
strings, and Ji iriplenimlel on the right ann. The male figure w^rs a knotted turh^ covered with deco- 

TOii^ flat torque and necklace, a scarf passing across the body to the left aide, a cloth with a front fold arranged 
between the kgs. and a girdle knotted in n graceful loop in front, Uto the ctoth girdles on Bharhut figures. 

Red plmiuc wiii a thin lozcnejc border, and a su 3 peiisi<?n*hok in the cenire above. 

No. 8574. ACm. KIX Pfc, -52 ; St. IVc; about AD. 100, 


21. Fragtncnl of o DampatT plaque (1 -S') ihowing the head of a male figure, from the same mould ai no. 20. 
No. 6128. ACV. OVin/P4j, -64'. 

22 DampaU pLiquc (6-2‘x 4*2') showing the figures in an amorous attitude, tin: male touching the hreaal 
of Mi partner. On her head a bonnert oonsistmg of pcarl-siringji covering the hah. which h ^thcrod in a braid 
towards the right. Ornaments as an no. 20 with the exception of atinlets. She is hoUUag wilh her right fiazid 


* L Bachhofer. livRun Sculpian (1929), pi. 32. 
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.4.VC/EAT INDIA, NO. 4 

the eiulx of e scarf (i»| loouty i^nd her bi|ss, as tu $jxme of the Eibarbui figttrcs,i The innTe hgiu^ Imj a twtt- 
Imottcd turhan. The slightly projeedng base is dccontcd wth rour floral bossei and two spiralE. A suspctmiso' 
bole above, Redooloiif. Bnak at ihc oei±4iw, the two pieces bebg nowv jolm^ 

No. 6692, ACV, QVm/PJ h. '60^ 


Type 4. Alued female figures 

iwatCTiat under tl^ head consists of two SuiKypes; (i) The Srst reproduces the 
elaterate head^s and dt^rative dcmls such as the sai^ syrobols, stnsim^nSl lon| 
ntwklaceseen on the female figures of Mithuna plaques of Sub-ivpe 1 of Type 3 (nos 11~18) 
A cor^ponding male tyre with the same kind of head-dress andithe lute dSo occurs (bciow; 
no. 48J- (u) pie second Sub-type consists of a free evolution of this tvne com^nrisins 
msccUancous figure. The reliable straUgraphic evidence of a su^eXu^r zffrom 
ACIII. shows that the type was known in Stratum VTI, i.e, aboutlhe time’i^^od asT^ 
pfutiM of the Mithuna Special types, such as ibe dancing female figure and mother 
and m ACV and cannot bo used for firm dating. They must 

Suh^type (/>, AUied to the Mithuna Sah^type 

23. Elaborately decorated wotnaa (I’S*), related to the Mithuna Stib-type fcf no m rwhi-__ r ^ 

on ronchead: turban with Iwo ktcral maises and a ccniral lotus iliai on the Lfi k t 

a pendanl of tas«b aoJ Uuw ,yn,boU. the iirow-h»d, iJtncr,' 

of turtnn above a conks] inasa of hair; bnttrai eu-iine to Itft car ElTbiwaia Ih# righr ^sted rolh 

b^er. Buffcotonr «d,pa«to ofbUckand brmvnl? ' 

below waisutinc oussiag. ^ ru oactgiuuni] cut off; portion 

No. *878. ACm, KIX/t>10c. -57': St. VH: m-I«i B.C, 

r. H «id.nt to, independent Bgn™ lib to« are coevd in ,in« with to Mhhunn of SuS-lypc (i). 

24. FcraMc figure (2*4') stmilar to no, 23. with which deiaita of . . 

row of uurine symbols oti the ureamer U clear on this spccmicn chwelj. tTk double 

amow-bcad and a bajmcj, and lha tEsad-omaincnl depentat from a 

with rows of elongated cylindrical beadi ahmwUnK wShtnaoersL Tht ^ ”^'“'*** "»orc strings 

bni to detafls of to clod> and netUnce an nottoi,. drapery. 

wmat-IiAc miasina. iracei of blHek t]jp. Poftion below 

.N'o.622S. ACV(Kt).-7f. 

a tirifckg .inZriv^Viih tl^followm* figure bavr 

ha» Boomed wjUr n double ebing of pearb Lmtofiug in ,wo rSL^ ‘*^1' 'f“‘" 

being dniftTi on the forcheid in two angular locb The two nmi^^ V ^ frooial hair 

left one l«i„g bigger « in oth,ua."f, 

•^omeia an each stamped whh a series of four /Wea-m^S'^i.hnt o *”* "fhe 

of which ate clear on to fottowing figure (no 261 Two f ^'I*"** fianbng an B:ds3, details 

Mund symbols. Beneen to masn^f to enrbim rim 

Imve two bighly deeoialive large round plugs, ,o iw rS. on-lobes 


Biichbufcr, op. car., pi, 2{J, kfi. 
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Tiyfe Suh-type Dam/iaTt plaifutrs Suh*iypv (i), fvtmh Jigun!)t titUcii to the 

\tUhtitta Suh-type 
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TERRACOTTA FfCMURISES OF AmCHCHiiATRA, DISTRICT BAREIU-Y, U^P. 


of p^ili or hciuli. Round tht mxk I* * a broad torque, and on Iho brcaati a long necUace* Folds of Ihc scatf 
art &hown oq the anru. Tbt right biuid U plated oii tb« waliit and the left otio is nussing. Rod colniir- 

No. Acv, Q\m/mK -63* 6*. 

26, Woman (2-6') to this abovt in details of drapery and omnmtiitation. 

No. 11147, ACXV, Q\lHry9tl< -51*4 

27, Bust of remdc figure (3-S') with a rich head-drt$s derived ossenlLaUy ffom the trefoil form of the 
tvoman's hcad-dn»^ on Mithuaa plaques, notably the central flowery boss and tls two streiuning bands punched 
with drdets. Instead of tJie snared symbols, the outer framing of ihe beaibdress is wbieved by the rich foliage 
of the palra-tree. This t$ more in keeping with the unorthodox scheme of decorutkmt aEjtO seen cm a terra- 
cotta a stone figitre from Mathurfl where the decoration consbts of plumes and oiekerdeaves reapcctively^^ 
The hair on the forehead shows « recessed pattern. A conJeuJ pendant in ri^ ear and d double dreuloj 
ring in left Red clay. 

Na I l3l5, ACm, picked up from the surface. The tSgure may be placed m e* flrst cemmy B.C* 

2K- Bust of woman (2>7*> shouting a simple trefoil head-dress, with (wo lateral masses and a central pro^ 
jection, Three holes arc pierced in each of the side-rolls of the turban obviously lo amulels or decxirativc 
symbols. Two loose bands fall on the sides, A drum-like ornament ts worn m the right ear, and a button-ring 
in the left A broad collar mund the neck consists of three plaques and two taurines, A sash is tied round the 
waist. Light buff colour. 

No,«l85, ACV(Pit),-70* 6\ 

29, Frogmen L (2^5') of a female figurine from thighs, lo anIdeU, Lep^ covered with folds of drapery. 

8y the fide of the kgs are prominent ends of a tong scatf. Left hand wearing bracelets with palm shown 
outward. Double-looped accklacc, the inner one of piques and the outer one of slripesJ A iwo-petaUed orna¬ 
ment similar to the one on no, 23 b vliiblc inside loop of the necMnoe, The schematic arTanjemeni: 
of the necklaces and the scarf and Ihe pose of the left hand iDjlkatc that the figure was imooded to repmsent a 
female dancer, Bufl’ colour partially blackened in the furnace, ^ 

No, 6189. AGV iPit). -70^6', 

W 

30, Woman (3'50 standing with feet on e short bas&^platc. Cast Froui a rough mould with the fingers 
and toes not distinctly marked, Kands plttccd near the ridge Of the girdk marked by punched circlets. The 
figure is Yvearing a short flounced skirt and the poic h sug^iilve o^^anseuse. Gray-black colour. Marks 
of use of sQiaper to peel off surplus cby from the back. 

No. 6566* ACV (Pit),-73', 

3L Fregmemary torso of a fenuUo figure (20' placed on slender waist; left citended up to 

the girdle bolding a garland.. Wears tunic and a dhoti or skdit. Traces of the thunder-bolt {vetjra) symbol 
suipcnded from the long ncscklace (cL no. J 1), C ray colour, -M arks of scraper on the bock and also finger-prims. 

No. 6222, ACV. OVUhP^j. -TF, 

32, Standing woman (2*6') wearing tunic and dhoti with folds as on no, 12, Two tassels pend^t 
on each thi^ Right hand resting on waist (JtoffWnyflWW) and left extended by the side {latdfmta), sug^dve 
of a dancing figure. Gray colour. 

No.654a,.ACV (PU>*-72'4 


Gordon* op. clt., pi. Xll, figs. 6 aiul 2, 

* A stmiLtr uccUaco and drapery jrc seen on n Jlguie from Bulunillhagh Ulustfalcd by Gordon (op, ciL, 
pi. XI* fig. 6), 
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33. Fnifmeot of a female figure (1* *9') with feet on a basc-plute projoctiog fr<wn the plamie. Foldi of 
lower garment drawn cm the sides. Red day. 

No. 6188. ACV (Pit).-70' 6*. 

I - fl IQ 

34. Fregmoitaiy figure (2*80 of a woman enveloped in a mantle so completely that the details of the body 
are hardly visible. The modelling is flat, almost without relief. The folds arc marked with grooves. The 
style of this figure b distinct from any described so far. Gray colour with traces of black baked t«i extra 
hanlnesi. 

No. 6537. ACV, QVIIl/P5j. -72'. 


Sub-type (ft). Miscellaneou.sfigures 

35. Woman's head beii^ port of a moulded plaque with hair gathered in a high decoratKe crown 
pib unnangem^reKinblm that on the mothcr-and-child specimen from Mohril Mort^u (TaxUa) publbbed* 
by Gordon^* Double pendanu m both cars. Dull buff colour. ^ 

No. 6154. ACV (PH). -68V 

on 1 ^ Woiha-i^<^ plaque <3'5'). Woman cnrryhg in her left arm a nude child wearing beaded girdle 
and double nocklaofc A feature is a long bandolier-like necklace shown across the body. The future 

in the PaflehUa period (100 B.C-A.D. 100). ^ anywncev 

No. 6129. ACV. Qvin/PSg, -66' 6V 

hoUli^ri^ ha^ near breast and left on thigh. Produced from a flat 
with shallow rcbef. Breasts for the first Unm shown wHh nipples.. WearhiR a scarf Ioose.«lmvni rhu»%m 
an^tle cov<^ the of the body with two exaggoaled folds on the side of the lap. The relScflco 


No. 6589, ACV, QVin/P4j, -73'6*. 


level. 


Another specimen (no; 6151) etui from ut identicil mould wu found in the same 10-foot stjuanr at -68' 6* 


38. 


a flower - 

elliptic.1 loop of orand. of hair on Ute a style 

No. 6681. ACV, QVin/P3j. -64'." - ^ • 


K’ 


39. Bust of a woman bolding a bunch of finwen in i. j ^ - 

high spiral topknot and flat torque and pendent hccklooe bctxpcju. * turban withjB 

but traces of su^>ensioD-hole in the centre. It b decorated hv onAit «» iL. corner broken 

plaque With tho«la^ Sub-type (n) of 3 star* on the mayii,"-which comu^ the 

eentm*“ “"in* 'o sometime in the fint 

cWfrom AOn. level47'. StrmimfllU; which^ ft^itoln^A^Tsa a“^“"“* 

atyle. a la to be^regarded as inlnuive in the strati ’**' * '•^ apparenUy cootradicted by tta 

No. #43$, AOn. KR/POh, -47'; St DW: A.D. 350-450. 


* Gordon, op. dt, pL Xl. fig. 3. 

• Cf. • Muihuri Tcrracoitas', fig. 33. 

••fcarly Indian TerraoottasVp. 156. pL XIV, fig. |. 
Bachbofer. op. eit., pi XXK, top-left Bgure from Bharhul. 
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No* *. 40^5 art recorded below for their type* rather than as fiutiahing c%'idence of dating, whkh is oot 
forthcoiniiig. 

4(). Figurine shelving lower portfnti of tcmalc figure seated in profile to bfi with lugs pendent and 
crossed. She is wearing a heavily-folded Atmri, covering both legs lilce tiousets and secured at (he waist. Gray- 
black colour. Tn matedal, style of drapery and pc^, the figure is relaied to a single apecimen from Mathura, 
showing 9. woman at her It seems to he ah imparted figure at Ahichchhatrfi, depicting a foreign lady 

seated on n special kind of settee chair as in the Mathuri figure. 

No. 1442. ACtn. 

41. Woman standing (4‘2*> hcavfty draped m a Alton with sweeping folds. Hands placed on the gfrdlc- 
By her side a female attenihmt holding a mirror. StyliBlictdly. ibc figiire is related to a specimen from Mathuri 
showing a lady with a faiL^ firiclMed colour 

No. 1373, ACIIF, KX''A9ii, —3fi'. The specimen seems to Jm;ie been thrown to iho surface in the course 
of fining. 

42. Woman standing (4"), hands hanging by the tide near the girdle which is indicnled by a promrnenl 
rtdge. tndlstinot object in right hand. Double ankkts. 

No. g743, ACni, KIX/PlOc, -52'; SI, V: ahoul lOO. 

43. Bust of a woman (30 wearing a wieathwl head-dress rendered by twisted rolls, Tlic face is rchiietl 
to that of nos. 25 and 2b, but the head-dress is simple and shows HeUcnistic infiucocc. 

No. 62«4, ACV, <^Vm/Pbg. -66; 

44. Woman (3*20 standing, feeding a parrot with a fruit ia her left hand and wearing a sleeved tunic and 
dhotL The fuhjcct is familiar in the terracottas and sculptures of the ^figa and Kushipa periods. Allhi^uglt 
found in the Pit in ACV, the figure may be dated on styliEtic basis to about the first century A,D* 

No. 6187, ACV, QVIII/P5h, -70* 6'. 

45. Woman (2-50 feeding a parrot perched on her kft hand with a fruit held in her right hand. Same 
date os no. 44. 

No. 6143, ACV, QVm/P5j, -6?; 

46. Fragmentary torso (2^20 of womau in very low relief wearing a tunic, a fprdJe, and skirts with flounced 
edges. 

No. 6417, ACm, KX/Alfe -M'; Si. ITIc: c. AD. 350. Amongst associated finds was a copper coin of 

Achyu. 

47. Female he»u1 (1 *50 with hair tadicatcd by fine lines on the forehead and fringed by a double pcarN 
string, locks arranged in two loops, encircling the bnero] masses now chipped off. The figure shows a high 
degree of sophistic-aiion and is related to ocoiher figure from MathurS published by Gordon.* There h a 
second figure in the Matburfi Museum and the group scemS to be limited to throe or four specimens, so far as 
is known. The specimen from Ahichchhatra comes from -TQ* Icv'Cl in the Pit in ACV (QVTTT/P5h). Unfor^ 
tunately, figures from this Pit cannot be dated so firmly ^ those froni ACHI site. The head may be ai^signcd 
U> any dote betw'ccn the first century B.C. and the first century A. D- There is a bote in the bottom of the nock 
showing that it was fiaed to a tenon on the bust- 

No. 6208. ACV, Qvniypib. -7fi; 


‘ '' MorhurS Termoottas; fig. 34, 

* ^Muthuri Terracoims; fig- 31 1 . 

> ' Farly Indian Terracottas', p. 164, pi. Xin, fig. 3. 
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Type 5, Aixm> male hgiires 

Sub-type (i)* Allied to the Mitkuna Sub-type 

48. Male figure (5-7') bolding a luls in snspendtd Jef) hajwL The h<iad has a pcoLul^crani turhJiL ifcid- 
dress, rich dntpery. ortiamcnts and pose shnibr to those of the maje figure m the Mithiuin t>-pe or the early elms 
(cf. nos, 12 and 14). Elaborate scarf with mimite folds arrant on right shoulder, itcross llw chest and tn a 
loop cm left shotddct. Distinct mafk^ of siippting on the host and iteclc indkotc gauzedike {^Hika} garment. 
Red colmir, Both red and giiiy bcrneotias vr'CTc produced from the same mootds. 

Found m ACV, Pit^ -72'. On the analogy of no, 11 from ACHI* this nmy be dated to the period 
200^100 B.C.t probably nearer the earlier tImiL 

Kos. 6298 and 6524, ACV, QVBJ/PSi, -72‘. 

49. Nude boy (2-7'), wearing a nccklbcc of two taurinc-sbaped beads and itnothur pendent necklace 
on the cbestl Huldi an indistinct round Object In right hand, leR arm h akimbo. A rich^ decLoraied kcarf 
stmibr to noe. 12, t aad 46 covers shoulders and arms with ends filling on the side of the legs. Triple^bcaded 
girdle. This wa» a s^ial type connected with Ihe male type of no. 47. Gray-black colour. Haul and feet 
missing. 

No. 6160: ACV, QVI0ri*5h, -71'. 

{a) Torso of midc boy p S'), similar to above, but larger. Rod colour, 

No. 6102* ACV, QVITI/FS|. -65' 6'- 


Sub’type (rf). Miscellaneotis male figures 

50, Standing figure of an asceiic O'} with a short beard, and liair tkd rni topburt on hesid ^ wears a short 

yalkata dress falling to the knees ; holds with both bands a basket of flowem Ow.iAAHrhtfihreritdt The cvric 
closely Tdntcd to toe yoimg ascetic figures at SSnchLi me type ts 

No. 6171. ACV, QVlH^P9k. -63', 

51, figunw (2.5'] mottalled by hand OrieUally ihree-kgfad. Uw Ihlnl leg at ilte back sening as 

a kmd or hiDd-Joppoit. Trace* of *ppliqu<.girdle passing round the toin, with a Jouhk ttrio of cloth oas^ 
under the pehic region -nie probity moulded: arms and leg, are misitng. The type ap«ar» as 

a male counterpnn to toe ihree-l^gcd female figure from Mathuii." » 

No. 6596* ACV. QVIfl/Pih, -73\ 


52. Child s hf^ with nniling fact (I Hair shown In two udc-moisbs near the forehead. 

No. 6527, ACV. QIX/(J4*, -46'., lu smile reminds one of the smiling boy's head from Buliiidl-haeh 

near Patna, and the figure seems to belong to (ho best period or Sunga tcrtaeoltii art. It seem, to have been 
foreign to it> present IcvuL w **avt 


GROUP III. DWARFS 

Type 6. Dwaefs and grotesques 

.No >ypc under this class is thal of# nude dswirfor vmrrannJtii. comprising 

about one hundred specimens, The general type is of a nude bow-legced dwkfnsh*fiauro 

tf^fera of^ joined, a^ the frame of the lower exircmitiiw taking roughly 

the orm of a rhomb. The position of the hands determines the following two Sub-types: 


*■ Bachboferg op. cii.. pt. 596. 
'Mathurfi TciTacotliifl\ p. 19, fig. 14^ 


m 
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(1) hanci^ placed on Ihe upn^ pari of the abdomen near the breast, and (ri) hands placed 
below the abdomen on Ihe hip-jobis. 

In both cases the fingers of the hands are always fisted, and the shaven heads have a 
pointed skalJ and short prmectmg ears which in two cases have holes Ixjred in the lobes 
I nos. 56 and 60). In regard to technique, we notice the following distinctions:— 

Sub-typt (0, hatids on hreost. (<z) Use of double moulds on a solid core of day. The 
buck and front moulds were pressed simultaneously and then removed, after which the 
spare clay was peeled off, leaving a mark aJong the joint. The moddier then rutouclied 
the figure and freed the arms and legs from the body, (ii) Round holes pierced between 
the flexed elbow and the armpit, (c) Spare day between the legs removecf with an edged 
tool to leave a rhomboid space, in some cases a round hole pierces the space between the 
legs, larger than that under the armpits. 

Sub-type {U), arms akimbo, (c) Use of double moulds in the case of figurines of finer 
finish and smdl size; (^) use of single moulds for specimens of cruder execution and bigger 
size (the biggest being 9^2* high, no. 63); (c) the facial type in the bii^r specimens indicates 
foreign features w^ith a fiat face and pointed chin (cf no, 63g); free space under 

the armpits is elongated when double moulds were used, but it is in the form of small 
circular holes when single moulds wens used; and the spare clay between the legs has 
not been removed except in one or two cases (cf. no, 63), 

A special cl^ss under Sub-type (i) is tto of minianire figurines produced by pressing 
a roll of clay inside a single mould. In this case only a small hole between the legs was 
bored optionally, three figures showing it and three others being solid (ct nos. 65 and 6Sa). 

Tlpre are two specimens with arms akimbo produced from double moulds but without 
holes either under the arms or between tlie legs. 

The evidence for dating supplied by finds from ACIU shows that the type prevailed 
throughout Stratum IV (A.D, 100-350) hut was cspecjally populm- in Sub^imtum IVc, 
between A.D. ICWand 200, which seems to have been the lime of its first introduction, Ei was 
thus a characteristic type of the Kushi^a periods and many specimens known from Mathura 
can now be assigned to their proper chronological context. 


Sub-type (i). Hmids on breast 

S3. Nud£ standirig dwarf, i-iitntmaka, (4-4') bow'kgged, kgs separated by removiitg the fparc clay, but 
feel jpmed. Anns benl at elbow and Imndi with closed fists are placed dq ihe upper (ide of a paunchy 
abdomen; two ciicukr botes pitfveil ttnder the annpitst hold head with skull pointed at the beck. I^oduccd 
by pressing tw o moulds on lo a. solid cott of clay : marks of joining and paring spare clay at the skica. The 
holes near the elbow umie piuroed by a shflip-poinled round Ktick as the openiiig on the Ekont ^ide is mostly 
bigger itum that at the otLer cod. This is al^ ^wn by ihe clay at the k>wer end being drawn out a link nod 
not ^Iusfa with the surface of the hack. The same mstrumeni lioems to have been used for removiug Line clay 
from between ibe legs. This and other specimens of the group show a coating of yeilowiah day with patches 
of red paintJ 

No. 6536, AOIT, KDC/PlOt. -491'* 


‘ The Archaeological Ghemist in fndk reports: "The examiuBtion of the yellow coaling diows that the 
colouring tnabsrial js bydmted fcirk OKidc, This yellow oxide is cortveued mto red fenic oxide on heating. 
It docs not contain lime or gypsum, but includes on appreciable proponioo of sandy and clayey maltcr. 
The yellow coaimg can be described as yeltow nehre or mu/fi- ^Tic quantity of the red paint wax 

too smnil to be subjected to ihornugh analyiis, but spot tests show that it comains ferric oxide. Lend and 
mercury are absent. This fertic oxide can be regarded ai haetnatilc or 
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54. Nude clwtif (4*5^) to so. 52; headltti; rhombiMcl »pwc benvcca kga. He hoki urafcr 

the armpit ai« sttai|^ll lUd eqqaJ at both c^. 

No. 8527, Aon* KIX/P4c, -5Ct'; Slnitum IVc; A.D* 100-200. 


51 Nude dwarf ai above. Aperture Ulweciibaiiidy legs circular, 
is muque ia having been produced frera a deep single mould. 

No, 8fi56, ACm^ KX/Lle, ^52;; St- IVe. 


Although with flexed anna, Uk specimen 


(o) No. 89W {21% Acm. iaX/P9c,-5r : St* IVa 

{b) No. 68S9 (2-2*), ACm, lOX/KiSk, St Iffci A,D, 450-550, 

(<■) No. 64S4* ACHl, KlX/KiOg, -45^*: St. IH*^ A.a 35CM550, 

56. Nude dwarf (S') having cars with bored lobes. 

No. tOftJJ, ACm, KX/Fh. -4r 6'; St tllrf; A,D,,3SCM50. 


57* Nude dwarf (3") wilh hands on chest slrove paui^y abdometL No holes under armiihi. 
No. 11509, Aa, Locm 85* -S(y, 


58* Nude dwarf (3-2^ aa above, with alho normal body. 
No, 11509/3, ACI, Locus 85, -SD^ 


(a) Nude dwarf (2*6*), bao|i half porrlion only, showing That each half 
scpararcly nod then )oincd together. 

No. 11541, ACl^ Locus 85, -5r. 


wai producod from Ita mould 


(6) Tojw of a nude dwarf (2 6*) showing rhe front and back halves with hollow spac« Mde the built 
No, nS37, AO* Lonu S5, -51'. 

59* Head (1 -5') of n dwarf. 

No- 11509/5—more than a down apccjircns were ftnmd hi Locus »5 on temploaile ACT. 

There ate «tha apccimen, of this Subiype from ACHI, ACVn and ACXV not tewrded here. 


Sub-type (ti). Arms akimbo 

60. No* dw^ (4*) wilb anna akimbo anil flued hand,, shill pointed U the back - an l»r»i »i.i, 
boles. Ad elongated apace sepatalm anna ftom boat Pmdnced from n^nble ^ 

No. IU77, ACXV, QVnfyif.-SI'**. 

■> moold made- 

Nov 6997 , ACra. KIX/PIOc. - 46 *. 

61* Nude dWaUrf (S') willi arms akimbo imd bandv !#>« *. a 

moBld. SrnaU ettctdiir hole, between aima and legs, an lumaual featnre for 
No, S6li. AOn. KDC/PlOc, -H'; St. IVe: A.D. lOO-KJO. 

(fi) Nude dwarf. No, 10022, ACT, Room 6, -45', 

(6) Ntide dwarf. No. 11540, ACI, Room -5r 
Nude dwarf. No. 10124* AO, Room US, -io", 

^ OV/01to!^ir' '*** *Dd lower ones roughly coin- 
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TERRACOTTA FlGUHfNE;^ Of AHtCHCHifATRX OISTRtCT BAR£ItlY, V f, 

62. Node dwarf os above but rbe clay between the tmui nod the le^s rnnainA ummi. the whole body 
beittg in the form of a slab* 

No- 67S4. AOTI, KXyT^,^2|', 

(o) Nude dwarf (2’5') fimilor to m>- 62, with solid^sbb^Uke body. “No- lOSll, ACITE, KK^Flc, -49"; 
St, IV6; ^D-,^200-300. 

63- Nude dwttff (9*2') with onm akitoho. Froduced from a sin^ flat mould; crude woricmaiishTp. 
Impresnon of pottcr't full hand on iho bact Two very small anti unaligned holes ai the fiexed elbows, showing 
that the reed purpose of this device had been forgouen. Face flai and inanguior having afhnity with the 
Sflleucian spectmrat no, 365«’ 

No, 4030, ACnr, K3X/Ul0h, -45'* 

Nos. 62-63 represent a variety of Sub-type (ii) (arms akimbo), consisting of about a toen sprebn^s, all 
save one being fnnn ACTD and sharing the common ftalure* of minute holes under armpits* imissions of 
hand on the back, and use of a single rough tROuld, 

(o) Dwarf, head missing. 

No. 4430, ACm, KIX/E4j, -41*; St- Hr A,D. 75(M50, 

(6) Dwarf (2-9^, bead and bust only. 

No. 6453, ACffl, KlX/K7g, -451'; Sl 650-750, 

fe) f'raLgmcntary lonso of dwarf (3'4'}, 

No, 6777, ACni, KlX/K4a, -43'; St. It 

(d) Dwarf portion above chest missings Small holes m the angles of Hexed elbow, clay between 

the cnit^ left uncut. 

No- 6938, ACni, KIX/P6k, -44f; St. IHo. 

(e) Head of a dwarf (3*), ibin tongue-telief framing outline of tb« head. 

No. 6895, KrX/P6f, -46'; St, III6; A,D, S50-65O. 

(/) Head of dwarf, fmmed as above. Flat triangular head with pointed dun. Three deep marks of 
hrigCTs at the back. 

No."8735, ACm, KIX/E5j, -46'; St- Ulif: A.D, 350-450, 

(g) Head as al^vc (3*)* listed bands placed much above ihc breast near the neck. 

No. 8972, ACm. KlX/tlOj, -t7\ 

(6) Dwarf as above (6-20' 

No. 10901, ACm, KTX/P4h,-49', 

(0 Head of dwarf (2-6^ with fisted hands similar to (g) above. Both there ipccinwiii are varieties of 
the Sub-tyjxj with bonds on chest* but ore produced from singk moulds In crude style. 

No. 10229, Aav, MIX/S5C, -45', 

(/) Head of dwarf H-S'). 

No. 3865, ACm: KX/F8d* St IVd t A.D, 300-350. 

s Withelmina van Ingcii,/igwi>vj/riwi Stieuckt m thr Tigris (Hniv. of Michigan, 19>2), pi. XXV, fig. 176, 
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The straugnphical ovKknce rumished by. the group of crude tiychnens made with itpgle inmUd« 
shows that it was later in time than that produced from double moulds, anil s eems U> have made tit appeomnee 
about the fiflh'sUth century A.D. 

64. Nude dwarf produced os a plaque from a single mould (2'9*). 

Pricked ears and a tuft on the head, two tpcarhcad-lilcB objects rising ftom the shoulders; hands placed 
on the hipf : A later development of Sub-type (IQ assignable to about the seventh century A. D, 

No. 9312, ACVn, HV/H9b, -42*, 


Sub-type (Uf). Miniature dwarfs 

Under tliis Sub-lype comes a group of six figurines represesnting dwarfs in mintalurc 
size, all with hands on breasts and produced by pressing a roll of clay into a sinrie mould 
The tmy hole between the l»w-legs is found in soihc and is absent in others. 

65. Miniature dvnuf (2*2*), 

No. 6976, ACm, KIX/P7a. ; St me: A.D. 550-650. 

(a) Miniattn dwarf (2'1*) as no. 65, minute piit'holo in crutch. 

No. 8623. ACIII, JOX/ICIOg. -48*; St IVA: A.D. 200-300, 

(h) M'miaturc dwarf (I -O') as no. 65 but produced from a double 
No. 6975, AOU, KIX/P7a, St. mr. 

(f) Mhuiture AnSf tinpid Ute . crude toU of luy. made frora a tiiifle mould without Wh dettiL' 

No. 1007S. ACl. Room 75, -26'. 

(d) Bust of a miniature dwarf. 

No. 10076a AO, Room 78, -47. 


(e) Miniature dwarf <1 -90 with hands on hips and dwarfish legs in squalUn* 
but suggestion of a beard on the triangular facei ^ 

No. 6893, ACni, KX/AlOj, -:46*;'st m : A.D. 450-550. 


posture. 


I>ctails indiftinct; 


Sub-type (fv). Seated dwarfs 

bemltea dwarf (H. «juatting on buttock, with fee in from ami himia joi,«i topther above 
No. 8313, ACin. KX/L2b. -49'. 

a ’■> i 

67. Headless dwarf (2‘S^ squatting with pendent legs. Protruding nat^l on not.Mlv- h.u* i. ^ 

mdudnet round object, left hmul r»d„g on knee: ba« iecun^; SSbte rSlS! 

- - -rp- - 

No. 11169, ACXV, RVn/Y4f, -501*d 

t No. 4430. Aau, ia(/A2h. -42': St. mi; AJ>. 650-750. 

(1-50 wiU. . (hut to ri,ht hand: left hand ^hh clo«d fln^ on 

No. 4072, Ai3rKIX/P2a. -3«’. 
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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES Of AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, V.P, 

Suh-iypeif). Fetnale dwarfish figures 

69. Nude feniak dwarfish figure (2*5*) tcatod in blkiuirisana with suspended legs. Right baad touching 
right breast,^left bolding a iray-like objttt'pUocd In Up. Thick ankkts. Round base. From double mould. 

No, 8329, ACllI, KXyUb* -49'; St IVh: A.D. 200-300. 

70. Female figure (3'5') seated on a high seal with legs hanging down, hands touching each other and 
placed on the lid of a very prominent vase act between the legs, and suggesting that the figure may be 
Vasudhirfi» the goddess of plenty, who is characlcriad by the presence of such vases. The figure is wearing a 
Bat torque round the neck and sounds like a rattle, with loose bits inside the hollow body. 

No. J0I25, ACT. Room 115^ -49*. 


Stdhtype (vO- Miscellaneous grotesque figures 

71. Bust or a corpukat figure The arms, now missing, were made veparaicly and fixed to holes 

in the shoulders pierced through from side to side, A hole bored through the abdomen to the back marks the 

navel. 

No. 1449, AOll, KX/F6d, -43'; St, md: A.D. 650-750, 

(a) Miniature corpulent figure (Z'S*) with dwar&h extremities seated in profile, left hand on abdomen, 
right raised to the mouth. Produced from a single mould, the slab of clay at the back being *6 
thick. 


No. 10129, AO, R. 115;-48'. 


72. Mate bust (2*5") produced from two stde-moulds fining along the central luic of the nose. Head 
covered with frizzled hair. Arms forming part of the slab*like bust. Facial features awry. 

No. 3697. ACm, KX/F5b. -44': St, UJa. 

73. Grotesque female head with eyebrows, eyes, short mouth, long can and collar, ah appliqQd. 
Suspension*hoic in crc,st. 

No. 8052, ACIV, -45' (ashpit). 


74. Crude hand-made figure (2*25') of a dwarf or child resembling a starfish. 

No. 6730. ACm. KIX/ElOg, -M'; St. lllc; A.D. 450-550. 

Such figurines were intended to represent chikto a^ have been found soineiimcs in enormous numbers 
assembled at one place. They were probably used ai votive oficrings^ 


75. Dwarfish figure (F6*) with pinched nose and short stumpy arms, entirely hand-modelled. The lower 

body forms a cylinder bn a round base. The hair is indkaied by row^pin*^ks on the head and nape. Two 

cros^ l^ incised on the back and continued in front indicate a chhamayira ornament. 

No. 6444. ACni. KX/Hf, -45'; St lUa. 

76. Grotesque figure with flattened cylindrical body, stumpy amw. ^ notc^ mmks for ey^ cars and 
mouth. Pin-marks on the head to indicate hair; double groove-marks on arms, similar to no. 75 above. 

No, 3852, ACm. KX/FSb, -43 ; St. nifl. 

77. Head with grinnmg mouth. Brick-Uke hardness. The t>Tc is known by two specimens only. The 
other is also from ACTTl. 

No. 3691. Aail. -44'. 


* V. S. Agrawala, * Goddess Vasudharfi,* Joumfl/ p/ the (1939), 13-17. 
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78. Man m i tnedlnsg itwltire, with head resting on hand* ia an attifiHle of adoratjcwr. A flying nhbon 
with two knotted endi l» tied on the tmek.^ The figure represcnti either an ordinary worahifTper kneeling at a 
ahrine or an attomlant Pratlhlrl or KaSdmkl, depicted while deh^ering a mesaage to the ting as bending dOHvn 
in a prostrate poidtue touching Che ground with hands and knees.* 

No. «049, ACIV, MDCySfta, 


Tvpb 7, Dwarf mihoans 

Tills group of a dozen speedmens of musicians and drummers, all hiind-made and 
crude, repre«aits a foreign tyw pointing towards Iran. The facial type h itiangukr with 
pointed eWn, eyes dtamond-shaped and incised or mdicated by appli'qu^ pellets, and head 
covered with a conical skull-cap or kulak. The hands arc often undigitatcci, a convention 
due perhaps to long sleeves. 

The problem of dating these figures is of some Importimce, All of them come from 
ACV, except one (no. 19) which was found in an undisturbed level in ACHl {KX/L2b) 
at a depth of 51 6 . This assigns it to Stratum IVc, i.o, A.D. 100“200. The tvpe therefore 
belongs to the early Kusharia period. Votive tanks with identical figurines of muMcians 
inside them Group IV, Type 8) support this dating (cf. votive tank no. 87 below 
belonging to me same Stratum), 

It is pt^sible that during that age a class of Scythian or Parthian musicians playing tlur 
bagpipe and a short hand-drum was introduced into North India. The figurines m quration 
show how the Indian modellers reacted to that Foreign type through the handy medium 
or clay* 

T9. Malt (l-S*) squaiiine, PindwJ-up brijge of Lh* jmm j eyi, indlcute! by muJI peltei fixed imo 
^cn hoUows; hofiMonBy-^mti^ short ear*. The heed is eovwcd by * hifib skullcap ribbed wlh fodsed 

groom. Fcrar row* of not^ coins i^k a p»irofa>Uars«wa round neck. Under the left annnii is held 

an objert^mblmg a leatbero beg which may be the pufed-op bag-pipe, Between the legs ij a shallow bowl 
resting, like the figure ttscif, on a rough base-plou. “ * '* 

No. Wl*. ACra, KX/L2b.-5IJ': St.m; A.D, 100-200, 

SO. Dwarfish fi^ro (S-ST in syialtiag powure. simikr to ao. 79. w^ng a thort but high skulWcap, 

.ousion-mark; ponded cbm. applied rollur wiih notches on i 

No- 6660* ACV, QVIlI/P2ka -4i\ 

S} Male fiEurc (3*). squatting vritli wsperakd legs. A miuic?^ instrumcat with rtHinU hack h^ld in Bhn 
flexed left unn, and the nghl haiul i» ^wa plucidng lu strings wUh a long pleclmm f lal basJpbte betov 

No.9229,ACVII,HV/C9c. 

82. Squatting, mok flgurt bokling a small receding drum iirwiff the left mriTvit l ■ 

No. 6<47. ACV. QVm/Mfc, -ffl'. 




chariUi, text* Nlmayasigir pRr»v Sib editkm (1925) p 52‘ C^wdfMrf 

* RihA dcrignates thh pose « kshittrtth-Aihlu^Umula *'* ^ . 

fotlaya oUitiMlo {KOdaoihari, ton, «L P, L, Vaidj^ p. IS), ^ ™ ** Prffht-rrartshfhSptta-pd^ 
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TEHHdCOrrA nGURlNES Of AHSCHCHHATRa, DIETRiCT bare fLir, UP, 

83. Squuuing (3'2') tiroilAT to abovt, wcExJAg a round-topped cylindncal cap wHh upright Incised 
lines* * Projecting cone-like ears with pm-bcad marks; applied round eyes with puptb, short slU indkuting the 
mouth: and a collar marked by pimchi^ SurpluA eby oa the back ejiHisr iTtdic^ting manUe or physical dtfor- 
inity, A short drum under the armpit ai In nov S2. 

No. 6668, ACV, QVin/Plj, -63\ 

(o) Hump-bALlced musici4n (2^8*^ shmlar to above; playing with extended right totnd on a small drum 
in loti dexed amt 

No. 6649, ACV, QVtII/P2k, -61'. 

84. Crude hsitnan figurine (2*5*) beating a drum hold parallel to the chest. Coarse clay mth profuse 
mixture of lioe^husJc. 

No* 6107, ACV. QVfli/Pbj. -65^ 

85. Dnimmer asabove (2*)- 

No. 10126, ACK R. Ill - 49 \ 

86. Grotesque figure (3'n with a cnidc monkey-like face; arms dexed towards the chest; undigitalcd 
iumds in an attitude iodkative of clapping (pO^iiv^ia-mudrj). 

No. 6650, ACV, QVin/PIk. ^1'* 

GROUP rv 
Type 8> Votive tanks 

Several specimens of votive latiks have been found at Ahichchhatra, mostly on 
site ACUr. They consist of a wall-enclosure with lamps and birds on the rim and dwarf 
musicians, similar to Type 7, squatting inside against ine walls, with shallow cups placed 
in front of them. The time of thdr first introduction, as indicated by specimens from 
AClIl, uppers to be about A.D* 100-200* 

The votive tanks or model shrines, as they may be called, suggest Parthian or Indo- 
l*arthian analogues* Similar model shnn^ have been di^overed in the Scytho-Parthian city 
at Sirkap (Taxlla). In an excellent specimen ^ the shrine consists of a waJled enclosure 
with lamps at the Four comers, birds perched on the w-alls and a figurine of the Mother 
Goddess installed under the shrine m the enclosure. This last feature provides definite 
evidence of their association with the cult of the great Mother Godd^, whose worship 
in some franian form was introduced by the Hellenized Parthians into Gandhara and which 
from there spread to various centres in North India* The four tanks at Sirkap were found 
actoahy hi sittt in the place where they were d^cated by the side of a Buddlust stupa.* 
It IS said that miiuature tanks of a somewhat similar kind under the name of Yania^pukur 
are still dedicated by maidens in Bengal to Yaraa, the god of death, and there can be litUc 
doubt that their tLse in India has been current from a very early age,^ 

The drummers found inside these votive tanks further strengthen their asaooiaiion 
with the culture of the Parihkns* According to Mrs, van Ingen, the drummer type was 
specially popular al Scleuda during the period of the Pnrthians, who are credited with 
its introduction al that time** Levels 1 and H at Seleucia, which are Parthian, range in 


I ' TLxplomUims at Sirkap*, Arckaeofogl^nl Suri'ey Annuat Rept^ri, 1924-25* p. 50, pL 13, Bg, 3. Sec also 
D. K. GordoEv‘Thc Moihcr Goddess orOflodhira’, Antiquity , Mai^h, 1937* pp. 74-6 anJ fig. 2. 

* AnJta*^olf)glciii Sutrty Atwuiil Report, [924^25. p. 50^ pi* 13, fig. 2, 

* tbJd., p. 50. 

* Van itigen* op. ciL, p. 26* 
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date from A,D, 70 to 200» which coincides with the period of Scytho-Rarthian influence in 
rndiaa toory. A votive tok (no. 6673) showing a typical drummer inside it was dis- 

Panlnan‘t 3 TO drummers, in the same 104boi square (OVIII' 
1^, _60) on site ACV. pus may possibly be due to a lemporaiy settlement of some 
Partluan colony m the old city-area to the cast of the partition^wall. 

of n trailed end^urv with an opening in the front wait In 

t£ tbfl baiii waU are two aiMicians, crxacdy wrailar to Ihoso described uiuJct Type 7. 

I? cymbds^ and ihe *c«md one h wcnmig >* ^rf 

^ iheehcrt and « beating a dnim held undet left annpiu The figuroi welt .» the tank anr modelled by 

No. 8366, ACUr, KlX/PlOd, ^SV: S*. IVet A.D, 100-200. 

(а) Fragment of a motive tank with n bird. 

No. 3897, ACni. KX/l-TlJf, -43'_ 

(б) Fragment of a votiire tank. 

NO. 3898, ACni, KX,/F4a, 

(c) Ffngitient of a vodvo tamV 

No. 1323. ACITL lCX/F5f, -4l\ 

(d) Fragment Of a votiw tank showing on die rim i bird beforv a bowl. 

No. 6979, ACni, KIX./K8b. -47'. 


(c) Voilvc tank with a bird penched on the rim. 
No. 8028, ACrV, MiX/SIOcv 

{/) pBgmertt of vodve tank similar lo above. 
No, 8357, ACtll, Lotnu 403, -49'. 


Sa. Voihe unk <7-25^ X423*xi 7') showing a walleil enclosure whhi™ u ^ 

luap OB Iho from wbU. Imido tbe «ndosure i* ihroriiX* a fifth 

against the left wall is beating with his right arm a nmed ^ ^ dnimnwr sealed 

Uioagutitf fa«.itointe<tthiB. ineisri ioarultvta Md shiw “ 

TBora bgvretMated agalmi ibe back waU «»now wea in iSrtlSv^ ^idenaty. Tvo 

[he gate. wmy, cm apcTtore in the fmm wil nuuks 

No. 6673, ACV. OVin/P 2 fc,-ii 0 ', 

sgoinsi liie bavk wall with numiciaiu. three of whom ore dnimmcre squatting 

No. 3051, ACV, QVUT/P2h,-5r, 


GROUP Va GODS AND GODDESSES 

the M^^sMsuramardirrS are foimd amongst 

from tte Gupta to the medicinal period. throw Son'I^Xini if ''.ib 

styles found elsewhere, Noieworthv feaiure* ,.r tlatmg of hgures ui allied 

oJt in their proper^^aecs teaturo of tconographic or othwiiy^ are pointed 
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Tyf* 9, Witt tank 
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TERRACOTTA EtGVHilVES OF AHSCHCHifATRA, DISTRICT HAEEtlir. UP. 


Tvpe 9 . VrsHNt; 


90. Tono of a jrtalc (^'50' wearing the vamunjj^ garlaiid, looped lomuL tfic untis am! ihiE^hs. with 
rnarti of iniUiiieaiwTa along jts length: »hon necktaccii rouml ihc ttect: and aixiileta on the upper arms /n the 
charactEmtic Kmhipa of a ft^med pcacock-hcad {mdyO^-keyii^a) (fig. i, J) refmed to by AivBghoiha ^ 
an inctsod line drawn diagonally from left shoulder to right side marks the sacred threui The extra arms 
h i fuTCate from ihe dhows. N o aciribntjes atE now preserved. 


No. aU6, ACTT. KlX/E7e, -48'; St. TV*. 
AJ3. 300, 


May he assigned to the end of the KusM^a period, about 


(n) rra^menl showing the ovni fAeArd (3'6"> of a Vishjju inuigc Iield aloft in ihc left hand, with doubled 
hngfm inserted between the spokes. 

No. hi 73. AOII, KIX/H?], ^45^: Si. in*; AD, S50-fiW. 


{h) Fragmentary oval c/takJ^a (2-6*), on above, with an outer fringe of decorative scrtiU-wnrL. 

No. 8347, ACni, KiX/PTc (Room 420), -50'; Si. IVA: A.D, 20(K3C». Its depth requires (o he 
otplaincd, n4 ityListkally it should be placed m the Gupta period. 

(e) Pragmeniary wheel C4'6*) of a Vishnu showing tlm god's lunri inserted at the axis-hole. 

No. 6494, ACni, KX/F2c, -46'; Sl Illh, 

9 ]. Fragment of Vishnu image showing the two right anas, the upper hand holding a rouriHd object 
ami the lower one touching the top of a maoe. The garland consists of i^hompaka Bowers, showing a cential 
kuot formed by two msctces. A studded wristlet round the lower hand. The fhigment belongs to an ejuremely 
graceful figere. 

No,. 3752, ACrrr, KX/FSc, —44V Found bdow a rammed mad of St, mn: AD. 650-^750, 


9i Fragmeni (5*) of a Vishnu statuette wearing the vmuEUJd/^ short loin-cloth with pointed cad falling 
between knees. Traces of mace on the figure left side now lost. Profuse mixture of rioe^husk In coarse clay. 

No. 1464, ACUI, KX/F6d, -43' **; St. Ilia, 


93. Fnkguicnt of a round plaque (4-257 showing a ihakfa held aloft In VishbU^s kfl hand with doubled 
fingers inset led between the spokes. The wbw^l tendx to approximate more ro the circular form than the 
eliipticul disc described above. The roundness of the plaque also suggests itylisib relationship witli. simiUir 
plaque;^ of Sfirya, described below (no. 98, etc.). The clay shows n profuse mixture of rice husk. After coitit- 
pletlon the figure w^s pressed on a layer of husk which has left its markx in the clay on the bacL 

No, 4435, AOIJ, KDC/ESd, -41'; St. II; AD, 750-850, 

94, Four-armod Vish^ku (77 standing on a projecting base. Uolcis conch and wheel in the upper and 
lower left hands; upper right tiamt placed on the thin tapering end of a full-length mace resting near the leg on 
its butt end; crown on head adorned with three-arehesd pattern; dot between the eyebrows; single poari- 
neckloce: sacred thread incised across chest; loop of uie heavy garland cnctttliug the knees and appearing 
above ihe left shoulder; a shon tihoti covers the loins, leaving the kneecaps bone, but with a central fold falling 
TO the ankles. Plaque rectangular in form with a border of double incised lines. 

No. 8029, AOV, MIX/S9a,-43', 

(n) Fragment of a Vislmii figure (^7^ Lovver telt hand placed on the top of a short nuicc. Appliqu6 
flowcr*gnrlnnd looped round the thighs. 

No. 8030, AOV, M1K/S93, -43', 


* Cf, this elylc of arralet on a MathurA Bodhisaitva of Kushfi^ui period, J, Ph, Vogd, Cstuhygur of ihe 

Amhatoiogiciil af 4/njAufd (Aikhahad, [910), p. 58, A 45 and pL X. Abo Smutdarammda, X, 8. 
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95. FauF-armed Viahou boMiog mace in upper and cancb in Irtwcr left tmu). Drapery and 

oraamenti indk^aied by grooved lirat cast rrom a mould, Nfaric* of pared longuc-reiicf on ilu: bads Icffr edge. 

No. H2S, AOn, KDC/EJd, ^37'; St U A,D. S50-1100, 


96. Haiood head of a divine figure, probably Vhhi^, Shearing a cylmdrical crown with b double rim. 

Hair mUng Intplml Lnetv 

No. 6712, ACm, KDC/KlDc. - 46 *; Si. mZ>, 

(u) Hakvd head, probably of Vishftu, adih a crown on the head consuimg of tbreo-mbed pattern above 
a roll of [urban. Coarse clay with ricoliush, burnt to brick-bln hardness. 

No. -1033, ACm, KIX. 


Type 10, SOrya 


Sflryit ths Sun-god, h rapresfinted by thirtoen fragtneniary piuques, oleveii from 
ACIll and iwo from ACVII. All ihc ACin specimens are from Stratum IIJ, Substrata 
o, and Ct proving that the rconographicaJ form furnished by ihtse rounded plaques pre* 
vailed A.D, 450 and 750. A detailed study of the plauues reveals the following 

special fearures:— 

(i) The plaques are circular with ihe upper half occupied by ihc duiiy and the lower 
half by an luray of seven horses. Several specimens of similar large circular stone images 
have been found m the Mathura school of sculpture which it should now be possible to 
assign to the penod of these plaques. 

(ii) Tile seven horses are shown standing erect on tiioir hind legs, the one in the oemtre 

treated frontimy, ^d the tl^ee on each side shown in throcKiuaneni profile. Fn no. mhl 
horses trappinp mclude side straps ghth-band, head Bywhlska and a 

rope round neck {avarakshiiith banStam^rnJJQ, Harshacharitat p- 205). 

(iii) "nic Stm-god and^his attendants stand on a cliariot. Its sii^lc wheel is shown 
bcfwcOT the hiiid legs of tlte nuddle horse. Above the horses’ heads it a raised platform 
covered with a flowery mattress serving ^ the seal of the deity. Cf. no. mb\ 

(iv) An attendant human figure, holding a lasso or a long rope wiih slip-knot (kafnandh 
a part of^e ^mpment of the Sasanian soldier, is shown on the plaoue. Cf. 97 and 98(h). 

(y) Thfi Sun-god wrar^'orth^ dress cons^ing of a buttonSstoed 

coat, troj^rs and padd<^ boots. _ The cosnitne of the figure in no. 102 is especially note- 
^nhy, being studded^ all oyer with str^s of pearls, each streak consisting oTfourWrls. 
This wiw a Mieeial yanety of cosijy clotliing-matoria] known as ifavurokn ‘ 

and im ^ charioteer Aropa. Cf. nos. 98(6) 

(yii) On ^ tight and Id) of the Surv-god stands a foraaie fieurc holding a bow 
stretch^ m ^ attuu^ of shooting, appareatjy representing the twin goddesses Ushh 

the solar horses until they were cha^ ^ darkness, enveloped 


> Sec Appendk i p. I7SJ. 


m 



TERRACOrrA no URINES OF AH!CHCHHATRA, DI^RICT BAREILUI, U.P, 


cl;^ in the same style but seated on a chariot of two or four horses, and wtthout either the 
twin goddesses or the N5ga attendants and the lasso-bearer* * An important feature in th^ 
plaques is the absence of two acolytes. Dan^a and Plrigala, who should figure as anendants 
of Sijrya, dressed like him in coat and trousers. They ahe^y appear in Mathurfi sculpture 
of the Gupta period,^ and also in the marble Surya image of the founh century A.D, from 
distant Khair Khaneh near Klbul," Af^ianlstan, Thdr absence m the Ahichchhatra 
plaques is mexpltcable. 

$7. Fragdicm of a medulLion with raised rhn marked by inched Unc£* showlog a birnMin figure boLdieg 
a lasso with m slipknot* Head missing;* and ihe lower par: of ihe body concealed in a canoe-[ike pmjeetios* 
The TTuirn part of the medaUion conioining a dcEjuled represcoEfttion of tbe Sun^god is now tosL Base of pre* 
^rved tuvh 5', diameter of origluaJ pJsque IT, thickness of rim T. 

No. 8137, ACUT, JOC/A4h Si. lUc: A.D. 450-550, 

98* Fragment of a soliir plaque showing a female figure shooting with a bow, apparemly goddess Usb^ 
driving away dtulcRess. Beaide her the hoods of a N3ga hgore arc preserved. Her long garment exiending 
ftom ^ neck to the ankles is simdar to the dress worn by a woman on a Mathurit ndlmg pillar now in the 
Lucknow Muscoto,* both of which reveal Iranian affiniiies. Probably it is the sanie as the foot-length (unic 
(^pqpW/no kirRchiku) referred to by B&nabhafpc* Ht. 4'5', diameter of origuml plaque 9'. 

No. 3839, ACm. KX/F3c, — 46'^ St. HIc* 

(o) Fragment of a round solar plaque, showing head and bust of a female figure in the act of drawing a 
bow. On her left iraoet of a bird whkh sumujunted ■ aiondard* Hi. 3^5', original diameter 9% 

No* fr787, ACm. KX/AJh. -44'; SL A*D. S5<H550* 

(fi) Fragment of a round plaque of SBrya. Seven borscs standing erect in a row, with the leader tn the 
cenire and three on tJtch side, just filling the lower half portion of the plaque* I'he tingle wheel 
is carved betwexm the leg£ of the Leader* Two male auendajus, the right one better preserved, and 
each bolding a rope, are looking towards the animats* The horses" trappings hulude side-straps 
and bosses on the girth and nock-urap The upper half of the plaque mark^ off by a projecUng 
ridge was occupied by the god and his aUemimta* A rkhiy embroidered carpet with flower- 
patterns hangs in firont. Only the left padded boot of Um Sun-god occupying the centre it now 
preserved besides traces of the right foot* Between his feet a smaller figure tn seated posture 
whose forearms are still vislble,^ wearing a pearl-fringed gannent Fepreaecii^ his ctuLriolecr* On 
extreme left end is a N&ga head with seven hoods wearing the hair in wig-llkc style* 

Plaque found in iwo fragments joined together. Almost the whole of ihc upper semt-cirefe with the 
figure of Sfirya and his attendants and abo a portion of Ihc low'cr one with horses’ hoofs and pan 
of wheel arc missing* Dia* 9*, ht* of the preserved portion 5% 

No. 8112, ACm, KX/Alj, --46'; Sl Hie* 

99* Fragment of a round sobr plaque showing the goddess Ush£ in the aititnde of shooting with a bow* 
On her left a sianda.nl syrmnuntod by a coucham bull, with a fiy-whisk hanging from the post, UsbJ h wearing 
a single peari-string (ekdvaiT) fcruuI the neck and circular rings in the ears. She has an attractive eoiffijrc 
arranged in two honey-comb masses* This it similar to the female figures under Type 17, with which it ts 
oUo in chronologicft] agreement Ht. 3 5', diameter of onginat plaque ID'* 

No. 6499, ACm, IClX/E10j,-43’; St ULi: A.D. 650-750. 

* V. S* Agraw ala ^^ Rr ahntBnical iTnag f.t m Mothiiri", Journal of iht fmliiiti Society of Oriental Art, V (1937)* 
p. 128, pi, XV, figs* 3, 4* 

* J. Hackin, ReeJa/ches Afchloiogiques au Col de KhairKIumeh prJs de Kabul (Paris, 1936), p* 15, pL XIV* 

* A Short Cuide-book to the Ar^eolo^icd Se<t/<?H of ihe Frortneiai Museunt, Lucknow (1940), p* 11, 
kaiUng Pillar no. B. 34* 

^ litirshacluu-UOy p. 31* 
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ANCIEST ISDIA, NO, 4 

100. Fragment of a round sohu pUque^ showing the hand of the goddea UshI holding a bow and» below 
it, the head of a Nftga figure, with a canopy of inake>hoodi. Hu 2 *75*, diameter of origina! plaque 9*,* 

No. 8147, ACIII. KIX/E, -43M4'; Sl Dio. 

(2-5') of a solar image, ihowiog parts of three Atandiog hones, the wheel of the chariot 
marked between the legs of the leader- ^ 

No. 3766. ACm. KX/F6a, -46'; St. HIc. 

. 102. Frag^ (2;60 showing a headless bust of Sfirya bolding a cluster of lotus flowen in the lefl arm 

^ wearing a closcfitt^ ikevcd tumc with a waist-band and a brood seamed strip for buttons in from. The 
IS made of a ^>eci^ fabric bedecked with streaks of pearls, each striitg consisting of four pcarK^ tint 

-JS.*' ** ^ ^ nrffw the bust 

^ above and bdow ^ belt The pcarl<mbroidcrcd textile was specially manufactuitd in Iran durinc 

® ^ istabraq, to India it was known under 

borrowing from Pahlavi nuthrak, a kind of silk brocade lavishly 

to from of the solar figure it the head of another figure, apparently the charkHcer Arupa. 

No. 6739, ACm, iCX/Alj. -43' 6'; Su lllo, 

(fl) Fragment (30 of a round plaque, showing four horses of the Sun*i chariot. 

No. 6312. ACm, ICX/A2k. -43’; Su Ilto. 

'•«* * 

No. 6313. ACm. KX/Alj, -43'; Su nio. 

bo.«. wiO. ™pe. Ued «H«d U»<r «ch. ude 


No. 9330, ACVH. HV/Jlc,-46'. tTA 

Hl kl. and hoc of . h. chario. 

No. 9091, ACVn, GV/C9f, -JT 6'. 

W Fragment (2-25') (bowing porUooi of four hone* with a wlieel in (be centre. 

No. 4i«7. ACm. iaX;E9f. -40'; St 1: A.D. 850-1100, but (tyUstIcaBy oarlier. 

No. 11307, found fixed in a tcmple-waJl at village Uchhmipur near Ahkhchhatif. 

^ Miscellaneous gods and goddesses 

This ^bitp includes figures of miscellaneous deities <iirh • u tr u 

KSrttikcya. NSga, GaoeSa. and Siva and ParvaO. Thesy arc from Siratn ,?^*^ ‘^“‘**** 
ponding to a period from about A D trb * *fom Strata in and IT, corros- 

dd^s were fa^oned both in stone and^Iay. ^ B^mamcal 

cvidtatce they furnish in relation to their strati^h^^lJ^lJ^ 

« HofAacharitc, pp. 143,207. See bdow, p. 178, Appends. 
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TERRACOTTA FiGURINES Of AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREIlIX HX 

A^ni 

107 * Image of Agni, god of fife (I' 3 ' 5 "), ihown w a iwo-armod male figtips, with a haJoat the bact of the 
head and an aura of dames (jjrabhAmU} all round the body. Malted locks bound by a fillet* leaving a couple 
of loose locks falling on each shoulder (cAaUvulambbil Thn if slightly pot-bcUiol* and vi’cats a 

venicatry wnped lonj-dolh (JangMk^) covering the Uughs lo a liuli: abO^'e U» knees, A twtJtnl scarf terminflUng 
in a graceful loop is urrang^ diagonally in ^nt from the left arm to the n ^r armpit This follows the style 
called failuiksftjral^ garland in the works of B^pablifltia. Right arm raised to shoulder, left placed on 
thigh. Coarse rmcaocous clay with profuse roUturo of husk. Back portion complcicly covered with a layer of 
paddy husk* which seems to We b«i» n featuro of the modeller's an in the skth-sesenth century. 

No. b959, ACra, KX/A2j. -45'; Sl mbi A.D. 


Nffsiniha 

lOS* Head nod bust (6 5') of a raan-tkm (NTisnhha) image having the face of a lion. The angry look is 
lodicated by strained brows and tense muscles of the forehead, fomting a puppet-like figure in the cenire of the 
forehead referred to by BAna as tigra-puirikd. The hair failing in loose strands on the sides shows a bee 
{bhra/naro) perched on the crest (fig. I* 9). Beaded necklace round the neck. Right band holds tlw item 
of a lotus flower. 

No. d807. Aon* KKiA2k, -43'; St. Illdx A.D. 650-750. 

Kub^ra 

(o) Torso (S') of Kubera* with a purse in the left hand and the ri^t hand in ahhai'antudrA. Slightly 
pot-bellied, wears a flat torque, girdle, end scarf arranged across the legs. 

No, 6302, ACm. KIX/K4b, St. lUo; A.D. 650-7ia Siylinkally the figure appears to be 

of au earlier date. 

Kdrttikeya 

JB9, Fragment of a Klrttikuya image riding on peacock with a brll tied round the hird^s nock. 

No. 9151. GVC/Ig. -38'5 'h 

Ndga 

110. Ndga figure with a canopy of seven snake-hoods, wearing a crown on the heail Incised eyes with 
round pupils and slit mouth. Diagonal scarf indicated by an applied roll From (he loft shoulder in the right 
armpit. Heavy double chin, promiricni nose and mouslachts. An indiatmet round object held in the raised 
right bond ; left arm akimbo. Punched ctmlet marks on tlv hack. 

No. (Otn, Aa, Room 1, -4S'* 

(u) Head of a Ndgn figure with a radiating ca nopy of snake-hoods. Haft parted Eo the middle and then 
combed in hor] 2 onial locks on either side to hang in Litila cm Ihe thouldcT^ The ends of the lips 
(srlkk^rdnm'i t»d the ccflira of the lower Up ore tndkaled by slight holes, a feature of the late 
GupU style. Coarse clay with a mixture of ricerhusk. The wet figure was laid on a layer of 
husk to finish off the hoods by modelling. A slip of land and day was applied before firiiig, leaving 
ihining portidcs of mica all over the upper surface and iiides. 

No. 5727 (Xl, ACIII, KX;A5fc, —43"; St. I lib i floor of a Brahmamcal temple. 

fb) A Nflgi figure (3'5') with three serpent*hood$. Bight hand in abhayanuMlrd, Defaced. Made of 
coarse clay mix^ with rkc-busk. 

No. S436, AOn, KX/F4g, -43'; St. lJUt. 
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ASCtEyr JSDtA, NO, 4 


Gape^a 

Eight figum of Gape^a were found, including three from ACIII, but none vco dearly 
dated. Stylistically the three moulded figures should be assigned to Stratum IJI (A.D. 
450-750). Amon^ iconographic features, the figures shoWiOhly the right tusk, a fruit in 
the right hand and a pot of sweets in left, to which the god is hdping himsdf with the tip 
of his flexed trunk. 

in. Na 8085. Xav, MIX/S6j.-43* 6*. 

1IZ No. 9367, ACVn. G V/D7d, -44'^ 

(а) No. 3806, AOH, KX/H2c, -43*. 

(б) Na 8087, ACIV. mXJHAh, -43f. 

Siva and Pdrvati 

113. Head of viith matted locka tied in « prominent and graceful topknot 

No. 10160, from the ^va tanple in ACI, R. 83, —26'. 

114. Head of Pftrvatl with the third eye and crescent mark on the forehead. Hair beautJAilly ananged in 
spiral n/okodocks, with braid fastened by a garland (dhamnitd) and adorned by a JionU boas (cJvm/rttJUf ); round 
carrring with sxasrika mark on it a This and the preceding figure are two of the most f harndne spedmena IVom 
Ahichchharril. 

• No. 10164, from the ^iva temple' iii'ACI, R. 83, —26'. 

115. Head of &va (2-60 with hair arranged in a high topknot and bound by a fillet in the centre. Loose 
stmndJi of lock* fall on cither aide in paralkl rows. Prominently arched eyebrowa, a hi^ noar-bridge, eioapted 
face, exicnded oblique eyes, round chin. Round button ear-rteg in lefl ear. A bmuiiftil specimen of Gupta 
an. Bright terracotta colour. 

No. 6^, ACn, north tcmple'Wiill, —50'. 

(a) ^va's (2'6') similar to above with the same kind of hair. Damaged on nght side. 

No. 6098, ACn, R. 138, -43^ 

u 

116. Head and bust of a female figure (3*) showing hair adorned with a crest and lunnounted by a 
cylindrical topknot of matted locks. Round disc in right car, left ear elongated. 

No. ion A Aa, R. 115. -48'. 

117. Head, much worn, but showing a style of coilfure in which the right side consists of malted locks 
and the left of a mass of spiral curls, being the only caamplc of this charming style of hair {JafA axal alaka com¬ 
bined) from Ahichchhatri. It is comparable with a group of about half a doaen cxceilcnt from Rijgfafil 

near Banarasi^ These beads may be regarded as of the half-male and half-female Ardhanfir^ani form of ^a- 
PirvalL “ 

118. Torso of an image of the goddess Chiimiod« (11*50 distinguithed by emaciated ribs, pendent breasts 
and sunken bdly. The noteworthy feature is the rcproi^tation of scorpions and lizards on the lean body 
of the goddess as a mark of her horrid aspect. We have a literary reference to this iconogniphic detail In the 


» V. 
fig.1Z 


S. Agrawala, ’Raighat Tcfracbtlas'.. ^Jaurml of the VP. Historicut Sockty. XIV (July 1941), p. 4, 
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TERRACOTTA FIGURINES OF AlilCHCHTfATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, C/J>, 


Titakamanjari of Ohjioapdla (elocnth ceoniry A-D.), where the author describiog a ttiHlQ speaki of imall 
reptiles lurking in the mten aU of his skeletal ribs.* * 

No. 8768, ACIII, KX/F2c, ~46J'; St IIIc: A.D. 450-550. 

I ISo. The goddess Ch&inutid8 seated on a high pedestal (1* 1*5*) distinguished by her emaciated body and 
pendent breasts. Two corpses arc thrown on the front and left side of the pedestal. This Mgrtts with the 
description of the goddess as pnta'vAhani, * home on corpses *. A nude figure of a young boy on her left 
shores with her the pedestal, llie arms of another figure carried on her back are also visible in from. 

No. 6960. ACm. KXyA3h. -45 ; St 1116: A-D. 550-650. 

119. Cofigk nod Yamnnft, two life-size images (the latter illtutnUed). installed in niches fianking the main 
steps leading to the upper terrace of the ^Iva temple in site ACT. Gahgi stands on her vehicle the makara, 
and Yamunk the tortoise. Kilidksa mcnliont the two river goddesses as attendants of ^iva (KumOrasambhara, 
Vll. 42). and this .occurs as a tegular feature of tcmple-arcUtecture from the Gupta period onwards, the most 
not^le example being the door-jambs of the Brahmanical temple at Devagarh.* 


Type 12. Goddess Ourga icoung the Buffalo-demon 

The goddess Durgd subduing the Mahisha- (Buffalo-) demon is known as Mahishd- 
suramardinl. Of the twenty speamens found at Ahichchhatri, seven originate from ACIII 
and the rest from other plots. The evidence of stratification shows that the goddess first 
makes her appearance in Stratum i.c. about A.D. 450-550, and continues throughout 
Stratum IHo, IIIu and Stratum II. The period r. A.D, 550-750 was the time when this 
goddess enjoyed the highest popularity, as evinced by frequent literary refersnoes to her in 
BSoa under the name of KItydyani.* He also says that she was but a form of AmbikS.* 

On the iconographic side wc find a standing female figure with four hands, later on 
increased to six and eight. She is engaged in subduing a buffalo standing on its hind legs 
with head uplifted in front of the goddess and body stretched across her Tegs. In the two 
upper arms she holds attributes, her lower right hand is placed on the back of the animal 
and the jefl swung around its neck in an attitude betraying affection rather than icrror. 
The lion is conspicuous by its absence in the figures from AhichchhatrS. 

120. Four-Jumod goddess (4*25*) in (he act of killing the BuffaJcMlemon, represented in his animal form. 
The head is thrown up on the lefi side, and the goddess is strangling it with her left hand. Neither in thb nor 
in (a) and (h) below is the demon pierced with a spear. The figures are pressed out of a mould with deep 
furrowed lines marking the ornaments and drapery as well as the horn of the animal. The day is of twick-Iikc 
hardness. 

No. 6412. ACDI, KX/A2h. -45'; St. III6: AD. 550-650. 

(a) Four-armed goddess killing the Buffalo-demon (2*5*). A bodice covers the breast of the goddess. 
Her left arm b swung round the animal's neck. The plaque is sli^lly concave at the back due 
to the pressing of the clay in the mould. A layer of burnt sand b still adhering. AU the three 
specimens are burnt hard, and tbere is no miiture of husk in the clay. 

No, 8106, AOn, KX/Lla, -47'; St, IHc: AD. 450-550. 


* TilakanuxAfori, Ntrnaya Sagar Press editioa. p. 47, describing a ^NUa ta^ : atlkfUaUiya kSyosya dOradarii- 
tonnatlndm parJ^dfidm antardhdrctfblm nidrSyamiipthiiiusarlsfipam, *in tus very emaciated b<^y the pro¬ 
minently exposed rile showed in their undulating s|»iccs lurking young reptiles % 

* A New History of the Indian People^ VJ, The V8kA|aka-Gu{^a A^ (Lahore, 1945), p. 454. pi. IX, fig, 2. 

* AchlratnfiMt4HmIdsIdlsura-mtBtira~rakta-charandm s fm Kdtydyanbn, Kddambart, p. 11 . 

^ AmblkH-triiOlani = ira mahiiha'rudhird/dra-kiiyam, Kddambari, p. 31. 
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{b) Fngment (1*75*) in the some ityle as abovv. 

No. 4171. ACm. KlX/E7j, -41*; St- L 

121. The goddcsi Mahishisuranurdml seated in bhadrdsana (3*25*) and piercing the animal with a trident 
(its end is now hfokett)* In the right upper hand she* hokU a pahn-leaf. in the left upper hand an elongated 
shield. The shield sectti to be made of wicker-work and covered with hide on from and back. On the head of 
the goddess U a close-fitting helmet She is wearing a tonic and skirt It seems that the form with (he spear or 
trid^ was later than the one in which the hand of the goddess rests on the bock of the nnifryqt 

No. 10838. AOD. KJX/ESd. -4T; St. IOj: A.D. 650-750. 

(a) Lower part of a rectangular plaque (4'} showing the goddess Mahishasuramardinl in a crude style. 

No. 6309. A Qn , ICIX/£5j. —42'; St n. a roughly-modclkid figure of about the century. 

122. Plaque (7-5^ showing the sU-arroed KitylyanL A pair of upper hands supports a tnytikt object 
on the head. The lower ri^ hand is placed on the back of the animaJ, and il» left holds a snake. The 
ornaments and drapery are mdicated by grooved lines. A profuse admhture of rioe-busk with clay points 
to Stratum mb (A.D. 550-650) as the approximate period of the figure (see no. 107). This is one of a group of 
MahrshiUurainardinl figures found agamsi the city-wall in associoikm with a collection of twenty-nine other 
terracotta figurines of the multi-head^ goddess d^enbed under Typo 29. 

No. 6586 (23). ACV. 

123. Fragment of a plaque (2*x3-5^ showing the haloed head of a femak figure and a portion of ibe 
upper light hand holding a shi^. ft formed part of a very charming figure of the goddess Mahishisum- 
mardinl. The hair i* arranged in three rtceding tiers of spiral curls (^nlfthfid-alakd) on the two tides of the 
bead. The central mass of hair is decorated by a flowery boss. 

The ctreuiar shield shows a fringe of smalt fluttering (W-whisks on its outer margin. Curiously enough (hi* 
feature finds tncatibn io that encyclopaedia of post-Gupta culture, namely the Uarshacharita of Banabhatta. in 
the dcicrimion of round shields made of a special kind of leather nnpirned from the KlrmaiaAga country. 
Such shields, according to the author, bore a variegated appcaraitce on account of the white fly-whisks fringing 
and fluttering on the outer margin.^ Stylistically it is one of the best specimens which may be tsaigned lolhc 
early seventh century ® 

No 805. a surface-find from site ACTI. 

1^. The four-armed goddess Kliyfiyanl (3-5*) kiUing MahishAsura. Upper right haivd placed on the 
top of a lapering spear piercing the animal, lower right hand on iu hack. lower left hand on its neck and the 
upper left holding a round shield by its strap. The shield was padded arid embroidettd on the upper side The 
hair on iJic head of the goddess i* arranged in a fromal mass secured by a fillet and parted in the middic by a 
rf/iMOTw-omamcni. and combed m wavy locks to each ride. Traces of original red paint on the face, ^ 

No. 9436. ACVn, GV/X9n, —38'. Stylisucally it is related to figure no. 121 from ACm (St CUfl). 


TYVE 13. Na.IGAME^, male and FEMALE TYPES 

C. clay figurine, boA male and female, oecuw at Ahichchhatra in 

Stratum ins and ine. roughly betw^ A.D. 450-650. Itt special feature U an animal 
^ wiih^t-hke features and 1^ dangling ears having either pierced holes or sUt-marks. 
Below a hooked nose the mouth is mdicated by a deep<ut slit. The projecting simple 

• CMtkMh^hamari^mPa-Kinmranga^hanna-miifiilalam. 'cnculir shield, covered with the diuk' 
^OTj^lcalher tapoired from the KiimeraA^ comiliy (one of the ulend. in Soudna.! Aeui) r rn t* vMiewtod 
b, the ftinp of flunenn* white fly-wluslo*. «o«/brAortM, p. 207. For the identlficetion of thTtUt^SSro 
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topknot on the head is also pierced by one or two holes. The arms extend obliquely from 
the shouldtfs and the hands all without details of fingers, are indicated simply by a spoon¬ 
like dgjression. The same feature occurs in the feet when they are preserved (cf. no. 125). 

The goat-like head connects this type with that of the god Harinaigame^a with who^ 
iconography wc are made familiar by about a dozen stone specimens from Mathura. 
Originallv he was invoked as the presiding deity of child-birth and w’as considered to be 
but another form of the god Skanda und(?r the name Naigameya. In the course of time he 
became popular in both male and female forms with a goat’s head and in female form with 
a human head. All the forms occur in Mathura art.» Amongst the terracotta specimens 
too we find three varieties existing together. 

The question of identifying the three forms presents a problem. The male goat¬ 
headed type is certainly that of Naigameya or Naigameya, which was but another name of 
Skanda. The female counterpart may reasonably be identified with Shashthi, the consort 
of Skanda, who as guardian-goddess of child-birth was the object of universal worship, 
specially during the period from A.D. 450 to 650. 

The type m clay appears to have had a wide distribution in North India as specimens 
arc known from such remote places as MathuiiU AhichchhatrS and Rijghal. The same 

r wiih a human face is present in many specimens from Rdjghat, and in a couple 
specimens fVom Ahichchhairfi. One example is illustrated by Gordon,* * but 
incorrectly stated to be as old as the early Mother Godd^s figurines of the archaic style. 
The stratigraphical evidence now available fixes the duration of the t}^ to Stratum II16 
and lUc, corresponding to the period A.D. 450-6W, during which time the worship of 
S^shlh! and her male counterpart had reached its climax. 

The first specimen (no. 125) is a miniature clay reproduction of m original Mathura 
stone figure distinguish^ by a male figure with goat’s head carrying a child on each shoulder. 
The other figures both with the goat’s head and the human head with long ears are ramifica¬ 
tions of the same formula. 

Sub-type (i). Male goat-headed figures 

125. Head and btut of a mak figure with goal's bead having projecting horns, carrying a chOd on each 
shoulder. Similar to no. E.I in the \^lhurd Museum (Vogel, Catalogue of the Mathura Museum^ p. 107). 

No. 6835. KIX/E9j, -44'; St. ULi: A.D, 650-750. 

126. Torso (5*) of male figure with left arm and left leg ending in a shallow cuplike depression. Traces 
of parallel black lines on the leg marking folds of the drapery. Hand-modelled. 

No. 8500, ACm, iaX/E6d. -431'; St HIA: AD. 550-650. 

127. Head and bust of similar figure (2*5') with goat-likx face, hooked nose, slit mouth, dangling pierced 
ears and projecting hair-crest on head with a hole. 

No.602.ACIII,-44'. 


(n) Figurine as no. 126 with slit ears (2'8*). 

No. 6703, ACm. KIX/KTh, -46'; St, 016. 


> For a fuller account of MathurA specimens of the goat-headed male and femate forms and human-beaded 
female fono, see my paper, *Thc Prestding Deity of Childbirth amongst the Ancient Jainas, with special reference 
to figures in the Malhuri Museum’, Jaina Antiquary^ March 1937, pp. 75-79; also G. Bflhicr, ’Spcciracos of 
Jaina Sculptures from MathurA*, Epigntphia Jndica, II (1893}, p. 316. 

• 'Early Indian Tcrracoiias*, pL XD, fig. 7. 
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{b) of ^imilsr figure (1*7^^ 

No. M7^ ACUr, KIX/K5J. ^5*; SL TJOb. 

w •• ins 

12S. Head of similar figure (1*5*) with hole in crest and slit incision in ears. 

No. 9034, ACVn. GV/Dfic. . 

P 129. Head and bust . of tlmflar figure p*) with pierced crest; long gashed ears, opu gooi-like mouth at if 
in the act of bkaiing. - 

No.''9347. ACVn, GV^a, -39J'. 

(o) Head of similar figure 0*^0 ^th tsm holes in the rectangular crest. 

No. 11201, ACY/Zfid, — 59)’. It appears to be out of its context in this locus. 

9 * •. 

Siib‘type (iO. FenuUe goat-headed figures 

130. Female flgim (3*) with a g^’s head, long bored ean, open mouth and prominent breasts. Traces, 
of two hoka in tlto crot at die of the bead. 

No. 8835, ACm, KIX/EJUg, -47'; St lUc; A.p. 430-550., 

4 Q 

(а) Female figure (3*5*) as above, with long slit ears and a bleating mouth. 

NoT W8, ACin, KXXfUc, -46 ; St. HIc, 

Sub-type Figures with human faces 

131. Head (1*5^ , of a female figure whh long darling ears de^ly grooved, crest pierced whh a hole, 
vennilkm dot hetwem eye-brows, eyelids indicated by raised ridges and round face with narrow finn 

No. 8161, ACm. KDC/pa, -45 ; St 1116: A.b. 550-6^. 

C ' f-w: 

( 0 ) ' Head and bust of a female figure (2*5*) with tong sloshed cars, similar to the above. 

No; 92U AOV. MlXN9c. -37)*. 

(б) Female bead with tripartite hair and^a circular dot on the forehead. TMircd eyebrows and eyelkU 
^ and hooked nose; fealuies similar to above,' but without iht dangling ears which scan to have 

got detached. 

No. 3738, ACm, KX/A5h, -42*. 

I3L Fenude head with round face and ihort'rdiin allied to Use above- In no. 131(6) and this specimen 
there is a hole at the back, llie facta! type^bf these beads hais its ck»esi panlJel in the facca of the goddess 
Ardoksho portrayed on the revm of the later Kushfipa coins, which were current in the Funiab and thcKIbul- 
valley from about AJ>. 200 to 450.1 a • • ^ j 

Na 6719, ACra, -44*; St. Hla ; A.D. 65<^75a 

133. Standtnc male figure f5*5*) with undigitated legs separated by an arch, torque round nock, diagonal 
necklace and girdfi^ applied gbal-like eyes, slit mouth, dangl^g ears with holes and crest behind head with 
a hole. 

No. 4381, ACni, KX/Ald, —41 )*; St. HLr. 

^ Cf. A. O mnn^am , Cobu of the Later MhScyihkm* (London, 1S95), pi ]l.fip. 3 and 4. 
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Sub-type (j>). Feline figures 

Figures of a m squatting with hands on knec^, tail curling up. A pfomrnctitJy pierced hNe ai 
the back appareoUy for the lasetiion of a deconilvc head appendage; another hole pierced in the round base 
from side to side. The head missing. The pose of the figure suggests that it lAm nut merely an animal but 
represetitL-d some farm of deity. In the Klidamba/i and ffarjliacharfia of Biniibliat(a ue have a referenoe to a 
goddess worshipped at childbinh known as Jitamiifi-devatii abo. called Chaxchtkti itavJng the face of a cat 
(mdrJSr^naml, Kadmtb^h p- 7S : fforsh^haftfit^ p. 12^.^ 

No, 6067, ACT, JVm/lJSf, -64'i no. 11074, ACXV, RVIl/KOf, -50\ 


Type 14, Buddhist images 

SpccificaHy Buddhist images from AhicbcbhatrB are h'mitad to about half a dozen 
specimens only. The most important example is an inscribed image with the name of 
^chisattva Maitreya engraved on its pedesisl It is of Mathura red sandstone and is the 
only inscrited Maitrcya round so far. In style it belongs to the Kusha^a period ; it was 
apparently imported from Mathura. 

Another fragment of red sandstone (no, 1342, ACUt) shows a j^eated Buddha statuette 
of early Kushina period with, on the reverse, the foliage of the Bodhi tree and garlands 
hanging from ji. This h a well-known style of Buddha image in the Mathura school.* 

T 36. In icrracotta, twu nctangular plaques have been found, one showing ihe Buddhfi seated in padmdsatm 
(no. 1]309>aad ihe other showing BuddJ^ standing in ahhayamudriS (no. TUt8>, the former illusimcd. The 
hgtires wear 9 profusely*folded covering both ^honfden. In the scaled image an aUtudiini holding a 

fly-whisk m the nght band waits upon the Buildok Both arc fforfaec-finds from RAmnagar village, but umy be 
assigned la ihe sbitlKscventb century AD, on grounds of style. 


GROUP VI, GUPTA MOULDED PLAQUES 

A very considerable group of terracotta figurines, all from Stratum HL represents 
men and women conforming to a set art-style. They are cast from single moulds and with 
moderate relief: parts of the body, such as the suspended antts and legs, arc seldom rendered 
free. The figures are all of small size and made from finely kneaded clay, moderately 
baked. There is none of the profuse mixing of rice-husk which is found in the larger speci¬ 
mens mostlv from Stratum lUA 

The types, both male and female, are remarkable for the gn^t variety of styles of hair¬ 
dressing. The rendering of the human form is snnpte and restrained, but the form is always 
elegant and the faces charming, with sharp pointed nose, full eyes, and oval outline. The 
females invariably hav^ full round breasts pressing agalnsl each other, ^vithout intervening 
apace as in rhe preceding Kush^na age. It was a feature praised as a mark of feminine 
beauty by KaiidSsa, who, in describing the blooming youth of Uie maiden Parvatl, remarks 
that her breasts were so closely pressed together as tioi to admit even a Iotu.s-filanient 
between ihem." Both men and women show minimum of ornamentation, relying more 


* Thtn: wa$ a tbriiw of Charehita DevI at Benam iSkofida^Fur^i^, Kail Kba^^la, jcvii). Jn tht Bhilsa 
iascTiption of ihe iIjuc at lUc Paramflra king Naravarnoadev'B, (1104—331 occun a panegyric song of Lho ^odd^ 
Chiitcluka, the fajmily deity <»f the dynasty, to whom a iciaplc was d^ieitted. 

* CL Aniijjai BibH0gnsptiy o/ hiditin Arthatotogy^ I9S4 (Leyden. 1936), p. 14, pt. IV^ a and 6, 

» .luoutdvayam tathS nui^hi^iAkr^taraTTt = 

Gpy=alabhyam, [, 4 U, 
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on the tiatura) charms of the body than on ornate roaki^up. But this fondness for elegant 
simplicity is compensated for by the extreme loveliness of the hair-stvles. 

The varieties in hair-dressing show that men and women must have been foppish to a 
decree. The most common way of doing a woman’s coiffure was a trefoil style with the 
hair arranged in two side-masses and a central topknot (fig. I, 12). The inalo fashion 
took the form of twisted spiral curls arranged in pai^lcl tiers and superimposed one above 
the other on the two sides reaching almost to the shoulder (fig. I, 7). spiral curls arc 
referred to in the works of K^liddsa and Bloabhaftd as alaka or mlibhfU-claka, and rows of 
frizzled locks (alakdvafl) occur as an accepter! mark of beauty. 

The different forms of hair-dressing afford a convenient basis for classifying the male 
and female figi^ of this important group. As this type is widely distributetl extending 
from Bemam in Alglmnistan to Rajghal near Benares and PSialiputra (Patna), it is of 
interest for comparative purposes to record the distinctions of hair-treatment in the 
AhichchhatrS heads in some detail. The male and female figures, including ^>th deti^hed 
heads and busts, arc equally numerous, about fifty each in a total of one hundred from the 
excavations. 

The male heads conform to the ideal of beauty set forth in Sankrit Buddhist literature 
of the times. Speaking of a new-born prince, the Divydvaddna and the I'lnavavastu repeat 
as a mark of b^uty that the prince possessed a head of the form of a round parasol, a 
rectanguLir bro^ forehead, twin eyebrows drawn in a single continuous line, and a pro¬ 
minent nose-brid^.* The male heads in our group literaUy illustrate these features with 
documentary precision. 

A. The following styles of hair arc noted amongst the men’s heads: 

(i) CMtatrdkdra. The hair crowns the head as a scmi-clixnilar parasol with locks 
arranged like ribs close to each other, all radiating from a topknot (fig. 1, 6). This dis¬ 
tinctive style marks about five-sixths of the total number of mme heads. On the two sides 
the spiral locks (aiakdrall) descend in three or more receding horizontal tiers. In all the 
male and female heads there occurs at limes a crest or topknot pierotxl by a suspension- 
hole. 

(ii) Chattrdkdra with paning sintanta. The hair is arranged parasol-like with locks 
above and on the sides as in (i), but marked by a central parting refened to in literature as 
stmanta or keiavithl (fig. I, 7). Several specimens with the bust also preserved (cf. no. 144, 
below, p. 140, ^d no. 147, p. 141) testify that the parting of the hair was a fashion in vogue 
amongst men also. 

(iii) Trefoil style in which the hair is arranged in two side-masses with or without 
puning, back(^ by a crest (fig. 1, 8). This was a favourite style, mostly amongst women, 
mih great vanation. The lal^ masses arc sometimes onanged like pendent honeycombs 
(as in no. 149(o)) or depend in the form of two very conspicuous bosses near the cars (as 
in no. 150). In one instance the number of bosses is two on each side (no, 151). 

female beads the general style is trefoil, with two side-appendages and a 
crest {sikhantfa) m the centre. The following specialized forms of coiffure should be noted 

(i) Honeycomb style. Only two specimens at AhichchhalrS show this fashion, with 
the lai^ masses rendered like a honeycomb of cellular struct uro (fig. 1,11), This beautiful 
style of hair-dressing must have appeared extremely attractive, and it had an international 


» DAmko ahhirOpo JaritmJyalt wOsddika ga$4ta^ chhatrCkiraiirSb ttlnhabahuf} Yistirna lalatafi 
thru yituAgandsiUi. rtnayataatu, ‘GUgit Mwiuscripts'. Indian Historical Quanerty, XIV (1938). p. 422. 
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vogue in ihe ancient world, being j^tronizcd by sc^iety women in Rome, In Mathura 
and specially RajghS^ charming specimens of this coiffure have been found.* * 

(ti) TrefQilstyle with a plain flat band in the centre (fig, I, 12), The side-masses and 
the topknot being a common feature of all female heads, distinctions are based on whether 
or how the parting hand is decorated. In the first set the parting band is without any kind 
of adornment. 

(in) The hair has a parting m the middle, flanked by two vertical rows of locks (fig. 1^ 
13, as in nos. 160--163), 

(iy) Slmanm ydth chatuld. Central parting of the hair adorned with a jewel (fig. 1, 14>, 
to which BSoa makes a rrferenceas chatul6*tU{3iamarii^ (nos. 164,166). In some specimens 
the crest-jewel is behind a raised roll of hair on the head (no. 167) and in one cTtample ihe 
side-mosses of hair arc beautified by three pendent o/«A:< 2 -!ocks on each side (no. 165). 

(v) Bhramaraka styk. The combed space above the forehead is beautified by an 
ornaTncni representing a bee or bhFantaru with out-spread wings (fig. 1, 15) from which this 
style was know'ii as bfiramaraka. It was a charming mode of doing the hair. Two good 
specimens were found at Ahicbchhatr^ (nos, 16S and 169). 

Type 15. Male figukines 
Sub-type {Q, Chhatrdkdra-iir^lt 

137. Man's head {i'BT covered with radiating ^octs of hair in the form of a porasot. crest {itkfuift^a) at 
the bock, and frizzled tcKks falling on both udes in parallel rows (fig 1*6), Extended right lobe cloven, a 
discoid ring in left car which is refi&rtfid to as cAs-^awiTTdfi'tij.’a rdradAn by BiuabhaUa.* The dise-ring in Ihe 
left ear occurs often in both niale and feniale heads of this type. 

No. 6606, ACIfl, KDC^ElOg. -44': St. A.D. 650-750. 

(ill Head as above 

No. 6438, ACm. KlX/X8f, ^46'; St, Ohi- 
(6) Man's head and bust (2'5') with hair os above, 

Ko. 856, ACm. KIX;KlOj. -45': Si. lHa, 

138, Head as abov'C (2 f'), 

No. 1044, ACTTt. KX/A4k. — 39|'; St. It A.D. 350-1100, This is stylistioilly an anachronism and Bhoultl 
belong lo a lower level. 

(o) Man’s head (^*3')» bs above. 

No. 1274, ACm, KX/FTc, ^39': St. L 

(6) Head and boat above. 

No_ 483, KX/A5h, - 42 J’; St IHn, 

(<r> Male bead (2'6')* aa above. 

No. 1205, ACra* KX/F7d, -39', 


1 S« ‘A patskta hjcoc on a lerracotm paacl from Mathur4\ Joumai if Indian 5(?ffirry af Oriemat drr, 

X (I942J, iJluatniibo on p, 73* ’Rajghai Terracottas’, Jotirtial af ihf U.P. HLiiartcaf SotUtny, XIV (1941). 
p. 3, 6g, 8. 

* SJfTianfa-ihwrtbtcfsiiuld^tilakaniafil, ifarshachuriia, 1* p. 32. 

> £ko-Srara^fayxtit~til$itikikFiiai^^ K^dambnrh text, p, 21S. 
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Male head (2-4*)» it aboveu Traoea of nod paint on the cliedb, forehead and locks, showing Utar 
these figurines were onoc palntad. This is confinned by the terracottBS of the present type from 
Rijghit, Bh!|fi and Begrin. 

No. 8465. AC^ a'^snifiooBod. 

■I# • 

139. Man's head and bust (3*S*) covered with a gorgeous wig-Iike lop of hair, arranged in fHzzled locks 
as above. The crest is broken but a 8ttSpeasion>holc is preserved. Traces of dark red paint on the face, 
and breast 

»No. 9a3«, ACVn, GV/D70, 

(a) Male head as above. 

No. 9039, ACVn,'GV/I>7c,~S'. 

'^{40. Male head Traces of red pa^ on the face. 

No. 9191, ACVn, GV/H9j, - 39f, 

141. Head and bust, as above. 

No. 9041, ACVn, GV/DSc, -40*. 

(а) Head and boat, as aboy& 

No. 9194, ACVn, GV/inj, 

142. Male figurine with head (^‘TViTabove, traocs of rod paint all over the body. Right arm iutpeaded, 

left akimbo. ^ ^ > 

No. 9021, GV/D6c; -42V 

(o) Male head, as above. 

No. 9201, ACVn, GV/C9k. 

(h) Male head a^ bust, as above. 

No. 9457. ACVn. OV/DW, -41'. 

143. Male bead, as above. 

No. 11324, ACV, turfac^find. 

(o) Male be^ above (2*25*), tuapention-hole in crest' 

No. 1019 ^ Act 

(б) Male beiKi. as above (2*5*)* sospensionhole in crest 

e 

(f) Hoa with . doobk ptrupl-tite uniqrmctu of hair oo top. Trace, of ted pdnToa chin. 

No. *20. ACVU, GV/CTc,^3H'. 


Suh-iype (tf). Style of pansoUOu ^ pmted in the middle (cUiatrai^ with slmqnta) 

^ l-f-like pendent onunnent in Wt e«: peolrably , pendu. of ivoiy. 
No. 371^ ACm. KXJAJ^ -44'. 


c 
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145. Head (1-4*) wlih tiie itylc of hair-drming as in oo. t44 but frizzled locks arraneed in two rccedine 

tiers :prof^ traces of red paint. ° ° 

No. 9191, ACVn, OV/H9j, -39' 6'* 

146. Head, aalabove. 

No. 4248. Aon. KX/A7f. -38*; St 1 1 A.D. 850-1100. 

{a) Head, as above.' Much worn. 

No. 6729, ACm, KIX/E9h, -43'; St IILi; AJ3. 650^750., 

f 

(6) Head, m above. Hair arranged in ^re receding tiers, dcm/i^parra in left car and tdfonka in right 
No. 357 I, ACm. -43-. 


(c) HMd, as above. 

No. 6317, ACID, KIX/E9f. —4i|'; St f, but stylistically earUer. 

147, Head and bust (3*) with double parasotlii^ parted hair 00 and spiral curls on sides. Leaf>like 
ornament in both ears. Three lines on the neck (rriva/i>gifyd). 

No. 9131. ACVn, GV/C^ -38^^ 

{a) Mead, as above.. 

No. 3816, ACni, KXjmc. -43*. 

(6) Head, as above. Suspetision*bolc ^ base of crest. iU>und ring in both ears. 

No. 8l«. ACni, RIX/E8j. -4?; St mb. 

(c) Head, as above, much worn. 

No, 4061,- ACUI, KX/A3j, St I; apparently an early piece in a later leveL 

(<0 Head (2-5') with ported hair on lop, and side-strands in five recediim tkis. Lca^ omamcm in riahi 
> and disc in leA car. .r e 

No. 8062, ACIV, KlX/SlOg, -44'. 

(e) Head, as above, but base of topknot bound with garland; three disc-rings to left car. 

No? 6213. ACV, QIX/06C.-43’. 


Sub-type (Hi). Trefoil style 

In one class ihc trefoil hair is rendered in the form of two side-masses and a crest 
with parting in the centre. In Ibc other the masses of hair either b^ome very conspicuous 
or their number is increased to four. ^ ‘ 

148* Male figure (3*) with trefoil hair on tead (fig. 1,8). Left hand suspended, right akimbo. Dantapaira 
in right and dythro-ktuyfala in left ear« 

No. 8006^ ACIV, MIX/SIOt, -42'. 

j o) Mole figure (2*5') similar to abovd 
No.''9243, ACVn, GV/BSf, -41*. 

(6) Head, as above. 

No. 6704, ACm, ICiX/EIOg, -43'; St. imt: AJ). 650-750. 
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U9. Head (I’a*) wjih two uk’masie& and irriddlr parting tn front of crest. Traces of red colour. 

No. 3807. ACm. KX/K2e, -43^, 

<ci) Head (6^) with two heavy rolled mass^ of hair oa the sides, rohlriJ parting and crest, leafy ornament 
in right and large round ku^(^alii in left ear. There b also a crudefy tDfbed human faoe on ihe 
back. 

No. 6740, ACra, KIX/^% St. IHo; A.D, 650-750, 

(6) Male head with ikle-mBases of hair, as alMv-e, Rnegr-niwTka nn t m u:h wrrn 
Ni>.^6471, ACm. KIX/KlOh. -46*; St, HIo. 

1^. Head with hair puUd in the utddle and combed sideways, with pendent locks [crtninaliiig in two 
gtobular maasea. Trace* of red paint aJl over, %tpension-hole in crest - 

No. 9122, ACVtl. GV/C9g, -38i*, 

I5i, Head with two lide-maastt of hair jubnlivided hy a middle groove- The fiiciat type in the fUb- 
group with the lide^iriiuici of hair is oval, with plump cheelts and a broad chin. ^ 

No. 6400, ACm, KlX^hd. ^4^\ St IILi, 

iM) Head with hair parted in the middle, lock* condwl sideways and fmUhing in two laieral 
No. 8!?i, AdV, -32*. 


Sul^*fype (fv), Afah heads with hahes 


men 


A small poup of tenacotta fiainnes wjih hair arranged in flois-ing curly looks tcpresenls 
with pl^ circulat haloes. In; none of the stromens is the position of the hands now 
pteserfcd, although it is apparent inslwo exampfes that the arms were detached from the 
bust by removing the mterv^g clay aHer casting. There is no sign of drapery on the 
my. It IS not po^ble to ident^y the figures with any religious type, ^though the halo 
in^tes divine r^k. Two gmiUM speamens from ACID relate the^pc to sSatum nio, 


fslliite ^ Curly hair oe top 

NO. 6707, ACni, iCDC/E% -44*; St UUt AJ), 65IK7S0, 

153. Figurine (]*&*) as above, with hair treated in four ude-maiiM a* in no 151, 

No. 8689, ACIU, KIX/fC9b,-45'; St mn, 

154. r Haloed head and bust (2^6^ as above, with curly hair parted in the middle. 

No. 1UIR9, ACI, R, 153. -24'* 

(d) Haloed head and bust (2'30. 

No, 1149, ACn, 10C/F3a, St I, but rtylisticaJiy earlier. 

I'lidoed heiuL 

■ No. 10173, ACH, R. 153, ^22', 

(c) Htitoed head, 

No. i0694. ACn; rtcovcMd from aw dibris of Dr. A, Fghrar's old oacavadoiL 
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TERRACOTTA FtGURISES ^T AHtCHCHHATRA, DfSTRICT BaREHLY, VJ», 

Type 16- Female hourines 

Subrtype (i). Honeycomb hairstyle 

155. Head and bust (t*9*) of a female figure with trefoil cotffurs (fig. 1, 11). The stippling on the side- 
masses of hair indicates the cellular stnicturc of the honeycomb design. In the central parting is a pendent 
ornament and in the ears am worn round tdfuAka-chakra kun^ohs. 

No. 3792, ACm, ICX/F3a, -46'; St, Hlr; A.D. 35(M50. 

156. Female bead and bust as abo>e, with hair in honeycomb style but without the crest-omament. A 
single string {jekBrnR) it worn round the neck. It is one of the most charming figurines found at AhkhchhairL 

No, 921. ACIV. MrX/H7a. -37'. 

Sub-type Trefoil hair style with a plaited plain hand in the centre 

157. Woman sunding (2*3*) with right arm suspended and tefi akimbo: Trefoil coiffure with two side- 
masses having a plaited band connecting them (fig. 1. 12). 

No. 1332, ACm, KX/FIlc, -41'; St tt: A-D. 750-850. 

(e) Head and bust (2*2*), as above. 

No. 9472, ACni. KDC/ElOf, -43'; St. H 

158. Httd and bust <2*) of woman as above. Coiffure similar but with two loose locks falling from the 
hair-masses on shoulders. . A dantapatm in each ear. 

No. 60)5, ACH, R- 105, -17'. 

159. Head and bust (2*20 of a woman. Trefoil hair, with a plaited band in centra Red paint all over 
the surface, with patches of black paint 

No. 9345. ACVII, GV/D8a, -42 J'. 

(а) Head and bust (2*3*) of a woman, as above, with r^nd ear-ring in left ear. The impresiioo from 

the mould is imperfect on the middle porttoo of the face. 

No. 1340, ACm. KX/F5d, -41*; St IL 

(б) Female figure (1*8*). as above, but from a crude mould. Round ear-ring in right car. 

No. 3684. ACm, KX/A8k, -44'. 

(e) Head and bust (2*2*) of woman with trefoil style of hair, as above. 

No. 3968, ACIV, MIX/S8f, -43J*. 

(d) Head and bust (1*8*) of a woman, wearing double round ring in left ear shown in profile. 

No.8007, AdV, MTXySOa, -43'. 

Sub-type (/a). Trefoil hairstyle with double crest-pendant 

160. Woman's head with trefoil hair. The style is distinguished by a double roll decorating plaited 
band in the centre, representing two crest-pcndanis or perhaps simply two raised locks of hair (fig. 1, 13). 

No. 3718. Adn, -44'. 

(at Woman's bead with coiffure as above. Suspension-hole at the other end of shnanta. Round ring 
with a diametrical bar in left eafi 

No. 1408, ACm, KX/F4d, -43'; Si. Ula. 
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(6) OiiKt Mid head (2*2*) of a womaa, with iiair ai abovcu 
No, 8023, AdV, MDC/SJb, -43V 

161, Head aad bust (2*7"} wjih vcnical haiMiilges in lljc«nlie. Right &rm lUipetidtti, kii mklmhn ■ round 

idfttHka la Icfi cat. WUll^^ 

No. 1379, Acm, KX/F9a, -38|V 

Woman** Bead with a central doable pendant {ckopdO). A itring fringing the Bair on the rotthead 
exldiai to the eari with roand ear-riaga depending from iL 

No. ID6Q2. ACn, K 176, -42V 

*63. Head whh a double chaiuis and peart-string on ibc forehead. In Uu cioven lobea of the ear i* a 
found iSfat^kit^haknj {whceHite ear-Tin^: the lower end of iBc pcajJ string betM rationed to the knob of the 
disc inserted m the ear. 

No. 9123, ACVU, GV/C9r, — 3SV 

Sub-type (ii). Trefoil halr-etyk with a siagle crest-petidanl adorning parting Isimanta with 

chafula-tllakanmpi or sikhapdo-kkapdikd jen'et) 

5®- “T®* is adonwd with a crest-jewel (fig. 1, 14), It mu.« be 

noted that the crcst-jwel is exclusively a decoraUve feature of the female coiffure; none of 
llw male he^ cv» show It BaqabhaOa refers to this feature in the Kddambari, speaking 
ol the crest^woJ bsang the sammta. Specimens front ACIJI with recorded data ni«tW 
come trom j^iratiun ULj. 

in In Ua pnrtin* of the hair (Bg. 1. 14). Round wheet-Uto Jkuedbtw 

No. 6«9, ACm. KX/Fls. St lEo! A.D, 650-7®. 

(ft) WoinMii*^ bead, a* ubovc. 

Nd, 8141, ACm, KX/U4, -48*: Sli OLf-IVa; AJ>. 30(M50, 

(6) Woman** head, uJi above. 

No, 8971* Aon* KIXTE?^, -43'; St. UIs. 

165. Wo^** head (2*2') with crest-jewel on the sfmontA (biteated to ihe cmi bv a Kiriitff A trontnl 
toU of hair b«tt«n tho |»o wde-masses. having Um* .pirel lodes ^ ^ 

No. 6813, ACm, KIX/E9h, -43J*; Si, Illiu 

W Wonum-s h«d With , s5it.pto«i.jcwd Md two round ring* m the «n Shown in homsi view. 

No. 10603, ACn, R. 176, -ciV 

Woman's head, as oo, ISSo. The kft iide-miuf of hair euda in a big globulUT bosa. 

No. 839* ACH; found'north of boKhamber no, SdV 

167. Head end bu« (2-ly>( e wonmn with ringde ctwt^ ^ . p,„, 

No. 3»5, AOV, MDi/'SSd. -44i'; 

Sub-type (v). Bhnmiaraka style 
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15)* * (t must have been an attractive style of hair, imparting dignity to the face* In aU 
spocimons of this form there is a suspension-hole in the crest* On male figures this style 
of coiffure is seen in no* 10? (fig* 1, 9)* 

16®* Womim^t head (2'5*) vtithhhraitt&fuJut style af hairHlress, PiaJledl tuLr combedshteways resettibiing a 
bee perched with open wiiigj (hg* |5). 

No* 8167, ACm, KIX;Klb, -45'; St* \Uai A*D, 6SO-7SO. 

169, Wonmn'A bead CISTS'), as above* 

No* 8051. AOV, MDQS^si^ - 45'-45^ 


Suihtype (vi), Abhisdrikd style 

A small group of female heads shows the head covered with a veil This was 

rendered by drawing the edge of the uppCT cloth over the head to cover the hair, the rest 
falling on the two sides. Bana refers to it in the Kddambari as avaguilihana^ The veiled 
head is invariably mentioned in the case of abfu'sdrik^ women, i*e* heroines going out 
disguised to meet their lovers.* Mahdivea herself at the time of her love-seeJdng {Gbhis^a) 
is spoken of as veiled with a red cloak.* These romantic figures must have exercised a 
spoaal appeal in an age which was conscious of the formula symbolized in them* 

It is remarkable that the treatment of the veil on the female heads at Ahichchhatra 
has a striking similarity with that on tho veiled women's heads at Seleucia*^ 

170* Woitun't head (I'S*) with hair in ahkn >tyle znunged on the rorehead and the two rides covered 
by a receding veil* Traces of r^ paint on the veil and (he faee* 

No* 4432, ACm, KJX/Elj, -41'. 

I7t, Woman's head 11-6') with veQ drawn on head covering the hair entirely and faftesed with a girlsml 
or fiUet on the right side. Roond ring in left car* Red paint* 

No* 5611, ACIII, KXiT4c, -44'; Si* ULi: AJ>. 6SO-750* 

172, Womaa'fl head (I’d*) with veil, QUet and round ear-ring as above, Trac^ of red paint oo right 
cheek ami chin. 

No* 4559, AaH, KX/A2f,-42'; Si. Ghi. 

173, Woman** head a* do* 172. Faint txacea of red palni, 

No* 6014, AOI, R. 112, -43'. 

Heads 171-173 are from the same mould, 

174, Woman's heiid (1*7*) with trefoil hair or diadem covered by a veil arranged as a canopy romul ihe 
bead and falling ai the two aides of the face* This style has remarkable similarity to a veiled head from Sekuck,* 

No* 4390, ACUI, KJX/E9j* -42'; St. H: AD, 7^50, 


* VsraravmasS iitiaiMiJj^tttn=amgtipfhyat 'i^ovtring iht head wtih the upper doth’, KSiltmtharl^ p* 35 L 

* NUdmSttku-radiiias'agwiffiumSsu ahhisSrikdsu^'women with blue veil trysiing in daikneas^ KHitOfribarl, p. 162. 

* RakiSmstiktm /tf/mi/rOTOgiiii/Aand* ‘ with a red ved uystiog in moonlight', K^AtinihwrS^ p, 163 , 

* Van Ingen, op, cit., pi LXli hgs- 445, 444,445* 

* tbi±, oo, 1069, pL Um* Ogs. 450* 451, 

lb 
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Subtype Headless busts of 'women 

A [ioiited number of female busts det^^hcd from heads have been found and tt is thought 
fit to record them here for the stratigraphlcal data fumished, 

In one case (no. 17^ the fragment shovv^ several concentric stnped bands in sa^cn 
colour, indicating the Ti<m drapery that was worn at the time (fig. \, 5). TTio first band 
was marked on the neck, the next one passing below it from shoulrbr to shouldcfi the 
third touching the upper line of the br^ts and the fourih, now indistinct, touching the 
lower edge of the breasts, the last two joined by vertical Gripes passing outside the breasts. 

The tenacotta figmmes of ibis period were richly adorned by colour and painted 
lines to indicate the striped and chequered drapery, black hair, black eyebrows, etc. A 
majority of them seem to have been origmalfy coated with a slip, then psainted in a mono¬ 
chrome and finally decorated with a variety of colours—rod, pink, yellow and white. 
Kllidasa only once describes a terracotta figure in his works {&akm(ut3,^ Act VTTJ and there 
he does not fail to notice that the figure representing a toy-peacock was painl^ with colours 
{ym-pachitrittt-mfiHikd^maywa), Similar striped bands can also be detected on specimen 
no, 17fi, both on the neck and on the four sides of the breasts, the whole forming a bodice 
of striped pattem. 

1T5. Female bust No. mi, ACVH, GV/niOtL (F?g. 1, 5.) 

im Femole bit« (J 'T"), Ku. ®195, ACVH, CVAJ^j. -W, 

} T7, FemiUe bust with |tfaiiitnen£ breasts. A raised line below the neck mdicutes t tiglu-fittuig bodice. 

No. 9311, ACvn. -4Z\ 


178. Female bust (2^, 

A special feature is the tingle Uriitg of largo round pearli imuwd tkawail in the wurto of Kajidiha and Biga. 
Iii central bead is cyHncUiea! and bigp:r than Uw mt and. according lo hierary teiw, mis made of sapphire 
(madhya this styk of fonns a tjpical feaiure of ibe Gupta figures, and i^an uimiblakahte 

item or ornamenJation in many of the Ajanifl paintingSr 

No. 6093, ACn, IL 138 . 

1 79. Bust of ft woman (2*) sealed in proJUe. She Ja wearing a tingk suing of enulcd pearU but wiibout 
the elongated bead of sapphire. Tliis kindof string is moat pTt>babty the tuiksh^forrtAJM, the uar-nccklaoe 
consiSling of twmiry-stven graded pearls. 

No. iOTOO, AGO. 


(a) Female bust No. 6303, ACTET. KX/Ale, —41'. 

{b) Fensftk hml (1*6'). No, 4364. AOll, KXJAlt -42', 
it) Female bust. No. 6705, ACIO, KW/FiOg, -43'. 

(d) Female host {1^%'), No. 473. AaU, KX/L6b, -42\ 

1 SOh Female torso m No, 9439, ACVtH. GV/X9r. - 3 8'. 


TkTE 17. MOTKER-ANr>-CHILD (STRATUM lllii: A.D. 550-650) 

M int^sting group of terracottas from Afiichchhatra represents a female figure with 
a child m hw arro. Styhsti^ly the plaques arc related m every respect to the male and 
fe male figunnes desen bed above, all produced from shallow moulds, and also, where 

' Ekfim nwktagimam^fnt bhurab .\ihtUa-maiihytHiifiifjtttitf, I, 46 , 
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heads are preserved, as in no. 183, exhibit^ the prevailing styles of hair-dre^g. The 
stratigraphii^ evidence forth coming permits the type to be assigned to the period covered 
by ^ratum III. 

The figures may be classified in the following Sub-types: 

(i) Woman with a suckli^ babe {kshJradhdtrJ). 

(li) Woman with a babe in her arms {ankadhdtri), 

(lii) Woman with a child in the left arm and a hall or rattle in the suspended right 
hand (krtif&dhdtrT). 

References in the DhydvaJOnasnd other works of Sanskrit Buddhist literature show that 
several classes of female nurses were employed to attend on royal princes and scions of the 
nobility, 'For the child Chandraprabha four kinds of ni^s were engaged, ankadhairi. 
matodhStn, stcuiodhdtri^ kriddpanikddhdtrL The ankadhdtn was so called as she earned the 
child in her arms. The one who bathed the child and washed the linen was called nialadhdtrL 
The sfaiiadhdtri or kshiradiidtri was so called from feeding the child with milk from her 
breast. And lastly the kru/dpanikddhdtri was one who entertained the young and grown up 
children with different kinds of play-^gs and toys.' ‘ These t^s of temalc attendants for 
children arc also recorded in early Jain literature.* * There is no doubt that the repertoire of 
clay figurines assembled in shops and market-places in ancient India represented chfferent 
types of men and women existing in various walks of life, and incidentally indicates a 
lively popular appireciation of works of art at the period. It seems as if the skiifid modellers 
of the Gupta age presented in clay a typological inventory of contemporary society for the 
delectation of an appreciative public. 

The specimens of ^ach Sub-type from Ahichchatrfi are given below. 

Sub-type (/). Kshiradhdtri 

181. Woman suckling baby (3-5'). The child in standing posture is feeding itself by drawing the nipple 
of the left breast to its mouth. Its leh hand touches the right faawt of the mother. The ri^t arm of the woman 
is rendered free from the body from armpit to hip. Portion above nock and below thighs missing. 

No. 8673, ACm. KX/Flg» ~50'; St. IV6: about third century A.D. It is a stylisUc anachronism and the 
figure—an instance of a later specimen found in an eariter tevet—apparently came from a disturbed level. 

182. Woman (1*8') suckling child at her left breast, pose of the baby as above. 

No. 8455, ACIII, KtX/Eid. -43*; St. Illh: A;D. 550-650. 

Sub-type {ii). Ankadhdtrl 

183. Woman holding child in left flexed arm (4-5*), the child touching her breast with left hand. Trefoil 
hair beautified by a ertst-jewd. ChildS hair also arrangiMl in trefoil style. Woman's right ear has extended lobe 
{pralamha-kar^-pAiikd) and a round ring in left ear. An excellent spemmen with bold relief conceived in the 
best traditions of Gupta art. Pink clay with traces of red colour all over the surface. Right arm made free 
from the bust hy paring of clay. Suspension-hole in crest. 

No. 3991 ACIV, MIX/35C, -45'. 


i OivyaYoddna, text, Cowell, XXXIl. 475; also 1. 3 and IXT. 58 where the ttanatlhairt is colled kshbvdhairl. 
See also Pmuyorojfu, 'Gilgit Sanskrit MonuscripU'. describing the child-birth celebration of a mole 

child referring to the four of nurses as cAkodhBlrt^ kshtradhdtrt^ malodhdiri and ktUfanlklkUidlrU tnJUm 
Historical Quarteriy\ XIV (1938), 413. 

* Ardha^MOgadhl Dictionary by Ratna Chandra. 11,577. The kridUipanikddhatri is here called khel&wrusdhiU 
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( 4 )) Bii£i of woman (2'2^ boU^i^ dilkt u above, Fmc buff'CoIoured clay* 

No, 10221, ACIV, MDC/SSd. -44". 

(b) Woman (hS") lioMlng child in anus, ai abcrvu, Maib of the uio of soaper on the back* 
No, 3700, ACnj, KX/A7j, -43^ 

(c) Woman (2^ haby ia the aamg pose as above* 

No. 4107, AGm, KlX^lOj, -40^; St. I, but siyliaticafly catikf. 


Sulhtyp€ ( 1 / 0 * KrJ 4 ^dMtri 


E*4v Woman (2*2^ holdtog chDd in left ana; her arm, euapenpded, hckl 
right CM, left lobe extended; bodice over breasts; tkitls raaicnsd at waiaL 

No. 1416, ACm, KX/F7C, -43*; St. mo. 


a roand ball; round ring in 


(o) Woman (2*7*) with child m left arm; right aim holding a M l^ now hrolocQ. 
No. 6850, ACm, KX/F2b, -45^ ; St, mb; AJ>. 550-650. 


(« Wonum (2-2') ^UUi^ ctild ia ilfht mm and b»B ta iiupcodnl right haad. Flat moddlin* «UE««ts 
a later date (perhaps nmih century). ® 

185, Woman (1-5*) holding child in right arm and a hall In dcwblcd ri^ mm ocm breart. 

No. 4396, ACm, lp£/A2e, -41'; St. J|: A*a 750-850. 

186, Womtto (I’fi*) holding child in left onu and ball in suspended right hand* 

No* 9044. ACVa, QVfCAc^ -37'. 


( 0 ) Wonum (Z'S*) holding child and bail as above. 

No. 9150, ACVH, GV/C9f. -37f, 

187- Wanna hohlisg eh^ in left mm; only the cbild^s hand touching her hrentit is now orcscTved 
hold* a rairlc m her doubled hand near right breast. ^ preserved. She 

No. 9152^ ACVD, OV/C9r, -37|' 


Type 18. Wohshippers 

ms compiiass both mole and female figures with one common feature uameW 

the |>osc oi the two arms, the left akimbo fllsn'il titu^ Vt* * u! 

hanging by side (toJ-Ans/n). holding a round obfcrt Sf ‘ 

fruit of the bmpunila (Citrus medjea) tref. Kfilidasa mkes aSereoL fa 
mitra to a rule of etiquette that visitors wailin^dn oersons of M.,h «„i, 
handed, but with sode present. The reShiS; ,T*^: 

a citron fruit from the ^g', pleasure-garden wii wfacTn wo^d 

like to wait on the Queen.' The type of «»■■<<» and female wuHifi rm*** iwnonr she would 
seems to have been fairly common, as-shown by the presence of 

the teiTBColCas of Ahichclihaira. " "y ““ presence ot about fifty figures amongst 

A special class under male worshippers is that repiesenlinp fnnt . 

attendants, distinguishe d bfy their dress which consistsfS^kuLlen^h Xt (MfaS) 

w.il upon the Q»„. with cn.pqr luuub. she aemrere 
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and a short dagger insorfed in ihe belt on the proper right side. makes sp>c^l 

reference lo this t5:atore in his description of uniformed fool-soIdiOTS wearing short tunics, 
with a dagger secured in the broad belt passing twice round thdr body.‘ The figures are 
tall and wcU-buiU, having long legs and an erect posture. In two maie spectmens we find 
a baton or staff held m the right or left hand (cf. nos. IS9, 192* * 193) which also is 

mentioned as the distinctive symbol of palace-attendants. 

Amongst the female figures also occurs a special Sub-type distinguished by a pbm 
petticoat without folds on the lower bodv and a scarf (uaard^aAga} passing over the breast 
and on the left shoulder. This agrees with I Tsing's aix^ount of the dress of female nuns, 
whom the clay figurines seem to represent. He calls the lower dress kusuiaka from the 
similarity of its form to a cylindrical granary (hisGIaX an apt term to desenbe the stiff 
skirt on these figures. He also adds that the nuns did not conceal their busts under a 
bo^ce, as confirmed by the uncovered brast on these specimens. 

The stratigraphical evidence of specimens from ACm shows that both the male and 
the female figures of this class belong to Stratum Illii and thus to the period A.D. 650-750. 

Sub-type ( 0 * Mate figurines 

SUading male figure of tall stalwre iyrSthiu, Narthachunta^ p, 61) holding a round objesgt 
la riglU hand, with left pieced on thigh. He wear* a dosc-Etting coat {kafkhuka) falling to tly; fcnecSi from 
which wa,i dcftvttl ihe naniB kaikhutcL A double bdt fastened round the waist shows a hontoZ kno* with two 
loose cads falling on either side. In the right side of the bcU is a short sheathed dagger for which several names^ 
tuch as kariarf, ch/mrik^^ osiputrika and kha^gadhcfiuka, are nccotded In comparison with the broad 

chest fl*td hips, the waist is xnueb too slcader, a reature especially notedi in. the PratCbiSiT type.* Betorw the double 
cloth-boll {dvigu^pa^fa-paffik^ is a broad bond tied across f^m the right hip ip the left thigh to serve us u 
strap for the iword suspended on the left,* In the available spedtnons the relevant projecting portion showing 
the sword Is now missing Between the leas is a tapering slit made by removing the day from the knees to the 
atiklea. Traces of red paint still visible, 

Ko. 9423, ACVTI. HV/J2m -42', 

tS9. Standing male figure wearing a kaHdmkat a short d^gcr and a double flat band jts m no. JS3. 
The ri^t holds the end of a stick or baton, simflar to that tn no. 192 below. This ts in agreement with 
description of the royal door-keeper styled both prai^tOtt and tiawvd;ri^: 'Gfaspiag in his left hand his 
fword, its handle rough with the pearls which thkkJy studded it, and fn his right hand hh bumkhird golden 
staff of oflice' {IdiakaumbhT rerray^jfi),* 

No. 6708, ACin, KlX/ElUk, -45'; St mb; Ad>, 550-650. ft seems more nearly to appfoxnaare lo the 
lower fimiL 

190. Fragmenlary torso (2*6') of a standing male figure with a tunic and with a dagger suspended from 
the belt on right side. 

No. 786, AOV, KOX/NSb, -40', 

191. Torso of a male figure similar to no, 190 wjih a dagger and n tunic. Right hand suspended 
but without fruit. 

No. 9021, ACVUr. Grv/E6c- 

Dvigjt^pafpa-paffikit^gS^tuigrimihi-grathlfiixiithffmaidt H’arxfmcharit&i I, pp. 21 and 6U 

* MOntkyi^fadakahandha-hjirobfmdha^kFilih-ahgriiit 'slender wuht ^iind by a tight girdle having a 
dccomtive chap of ruby Narshachsrifa, p, 61. 

» Cf. pSrSvadfadtifuma kha^^erta m dS^ptibi^/thcchambcfkinslUHiW have a sword tucked on the 
aide and hold a staff ", HT, alii, 41. 

* ^ar.t/iac/tarim, p, ^ 
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192. Male figure (2*2') bdldtng • JtalT of office iwra-ytnhfi) in right si ia no. 199 above, and wearing 

a round colkrod lunio. Loop of & ush near right thiglL Rcted aims deiacbed from the bttit by removing 
the clay. 

Na 370L ACm, KX/A9j, -42*: Si. mo; A.D* 65&-7», 

193. Torso (1 '9^ simli&r to no. 191^ but with the right hami suapendld and the Icfl s sufT, 

No. 432, ACnX -43’. 

(a) Totw> (3*) of a siaading male Bgurc wearing iiitik, with tuapended right hand holding fruil nnd left 
arm aldmbo. This general form occurs in all the remaining figam of tins type. 

No, 3639, ACm, KX/A4J,-44*; St. fTLr. 

194. Toreo (2*5^ of a standing male figure wearing short hokkers; left frm akimbo and right one suspended 

by lie side, but without any weapon, ^ 

No, 3981. ACIV, MX/S3i, -44' 6'. 


Sub-^^pe (ii), f^iale (Bhtkshtqtf) figurines 

The general style is that of a female figure in standing posture with suspended right 
hand holding a fruit and left placed on hip. In none of the figures of this group, either 
male or female, is Ihe head now preserved. The upper {ttitarSsa^ga) covers the body 
and the left br^st diagonally and is continued on the left shoulder, rescmhling iho style 
of the ekdfhsika chivara (nos, 195, 196, 197), The petticoat is flounced at the fower end 
giving it a cylindrical appearance (cf, the kusQhka described above, p. 149), The fait 
preserved, rest awkwardly on a slight base-pkte. ' 

195, FcmAlc figure of mm (2*) with right hand m krOlmm pose jtnd left on hip. Upper icarf Mverine 

left breast and thoulder. ^ ^ 

No. 9346. ACVn, GV/DIOn, 

196, Fcmak figure { 1 \ rimLlar lo above with full round breasts. Right hand miiring. 

No. 6470. AOn, KlX/KlOh, -46'; St, IHo: AD, 650-7S0, 

J92, Fcmnic figure (3't ), similar to no, 195, only the portion below tbc waiiit being presetvmL From n 
study of there tbree figures it appears that one cod of the tipper ivarf ihrown over ihc kft shouMer >ti***** on 
the back imd hangs on the left %iiie below ific loft rore-sTm parallel to tbc leg, ™ 

No. 6052, ACn. JtJC/Rfif, -47', 

t98. Lower fragment (3') of n srmilaf femak figure. One end of the upper icarf is smciul out in front 
iTver the pettkoat 

No, 445, ACni, KX/Tfg. -40|', 

SUmUi^ female figure wiUi bands and draj^ as al>ov& 

No. 4431, ACni, KX/Ale.—42'; Sl ULi, 

(&) Female Bgure (3')^n]itar to above. 

No. 6375, ACm, KX/Alj. -44’; St. EDb. 

(c) FemaJr figure (2') wimring pecikoaC with hands as above. 

No. 8127, ACm, KlX;P7e, ^484'. 
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Lower half porikm (1* *15') of # female Jtgutc wiih Imntb in the usual pose. 

No, IQ218, AOV, MlX/Sfif. 

200. Female Ofucc wearing foldlus skirts as above, but with the Jcfl end qf the upper scarf falbng pn>- 
minenily on her left side. 

No, 3643, ACm, KX/A4j, ^44^ 

20L FentUt figure with the pose of the two hands as above, wearing a petticoat and a scarf. 

No, 9261» ACVn, GV/D8h, -39|'. 


Tvt£ 19, Nude female nGtmhs 

A dozen clay Sgurincs show a node woman either moving mih bent body in a di¬ 
shevelled and disconsolate posture, or simply standing^ with the right hand drawn parallel 
to the body and lei^ akimbo. 

Nudity is contr^ to the conventions of Gupta art, The present tyjje, however, 
finds its eJtplanatioft in tenns of a distinct iconographic formula. On b^s of literary 
evidence it may be identified with the miserable naked woman symbolizing adversity. She 
IS six>ken of as roaming in village-streets as a portent of coming misfortune. BSna refers 
to her by the name of Kotavi; 'Shaking her fore-finger as if to count the dead, a naked 
woman wandered all day long in the parks V Homachandm (twelfth oonniry) explains 
Kolavl as an undraped woman moving about with dishcvelM hair and oppress with deep 
shame.* Keiava, to whom we are indebted for further light on her proper place in the 
pantheon, enumerates Kotavi as one of the numerous forms of Ambika,’ fn fact^ ^ 
Vincent Smith has observed,, Kotaid was an ancient South Indian goddess assimilate in 
the fold of the Brahmanical deities under one of the forms of Durga,* The rdic as^gned 
to her, hott'over, was inauspicious. 

Her admission to the Hindu pantheon seems to have been accomplished about the 
early Gupta period at any rate some lime before BiiiabhaUa, wbow reference to her gives 
the impression that her form and functions were well understood in his time. The terracottas 
of the Kotavf type seem to Imvc served an apotropaic purpose, apparently used as offerings 
to ward off coming evil and ill-luck. 

Out of a dozen specimens, all char^terized by their emphatic nudity, four were 
unearthed in ACIII in Strata and flTc, indicating a period between c, 450 and 650 A,D* 

202. Nude woman (d-TS*) mrufing with body fumed towanis her right, the left leg straight, tberifht leg 
bent at knee and crossed behind the left. Right arm flexed, left missing, Prodtjccd frotn a rough nunitd 
in coarse clay. 

No, 6S79, ACni, KIX/E6h. --44'; SU UU>: AD, 550-650, 


» Horshachariia^ Cowell's tmusUiioiit p, 195 ; leiu, p, 201 * ga^yantiva = rarJam^rarahyA tarJanyA 

Aivfisaai vdfaktsfm Kotavf, 

a Abhidhdnarhmidma^t text IH, 98, *nagfid m Katovf*', commentary, mptd wftttstrd yoshy mvkrakiRr} = 
dgaiftaii, kQtena laJJdvttsdA ydfi KafavL 

* Katf^tAon/ia (AJ^,. 1660), p. 39%, veT« t27. 

* 'The most pow-erful demoness of souEhem mccs. Koltaval, ihe ''Victorious'*, has now tnken her place 

in the Fiiodu puntheoit as tJmd or Durgh, the consort of V. A, Smith, The Earjy Hisiory g/ /iidid, 3rd cd, 

(Oxford, 1914), p, 457. 
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203. Ntuk woman (3") rtandinf JU al>ow wHh furc-port of the body alfghlfy beflt to her rigihL The poaition 
of tiK h wTtd* ia dTStinct in this tp^imen sliowrag Ob right arm flc«d and hand pliw^d un the abdomen* and left 
afctmbo. Three pen^Md ias«ls ttboid her le^ ulmflwr to those m no. 20X 

Vo. 8115, ACm, KX/F2fc, -47*;'St, HTe; A,D. 45D-550, 

(n) Tono (2<5*) of a node woman ttanding with bust iocUnod to left. 

No. 6442, ACm, KDC/K^g* Su UJh, 

204. Totxo (3’5') of a node woman itandlng with body Inclined ft tittle to hcE' leil. fioLh arnis are bem 
at elbow and thrown outwards. 

No. 1108. ACXV, RVn/Y9j, -4&f. 

205« Legs of a siimlar figure stricUng to her right 
Not 11149, ACXV* RVn/X4c, -SO'. 

Spedmefi nos. 2(XZ-20S art of briefc-like hardaeas; they arc fVom singk mcruldi and are diDtrcni in style 
from the following ones:*— 

(o) Tofso of a nude fsiiftb figure standinf in ■ frontal pose. 

No, l£»60, ACL 

(6) fragm^ary torso of a shuilar hgum, but itulmed iTightly to the ri^. The left onn hnngi paralk] 
to the b(^y. Cast in a double mould. 

No. U057, ACXV. RVn/X6t -50'. 

206. Torso of a mide femik figure, with the kft arm hondng by the side, the rtghl arm bent at elbow 
and stretched outwards; obese belly, but uhdcvelop^ bicaaii. Cast la a dembk mcbld. 

No. 11509/1U ACL Locus 85, —50". 

207. Tono Cn cd a nude itanduig woman with right hand tuspended by the lidei and the left plaoed 
on the thigh. Press^ fre^m a single mould in finer clay. 

No. 6778, ACm, KX/Aig, -45"; St_ 106. 

ifl) Tom 04 above 

No. 9202, ACVn, OV/C9k. 


GROUP vn. RIDERS 

Tm 20. HOTSE- and elephant-riders (AiVAPAlA AND HASnPAKA TVPB) 

(Stratum HI^: A.D* 550-650) 

The Rider-type constsds of (i) riders on horse-back {ahapJk), and (ii) riders on 
elcpl^Ls (hastipaka). Stylistic^ ly the two are linked togoiher, but the former pro- 
dominates^ of ihe latter there behig only three apeciiDens out of twenty-six. Each figure is 
produced from a double mould by pressing the two moulds on to a solid core of clay and 
then p^ing the surjdus clay with a sharp instniment, whidi leaves a mark of cutting along 
the entire joint. Only m one case (no. 208), the figw was made hollow by pressing each 
half separately in iu respective mould and then joining the two parts together. 

The most remarkable thing about these figures is the stal>4^ b^y of the rider, wi^ 
the minimum of detail. There is a dose affinity in style between this type and the figur^ 
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TERBACOTTA FtCVRlHES OF AHtCftCHBATRA, Di^kiCT BAREILLY. VP. 

of riders from SeToucia.' Another foreign feature of this type is the conical skuJJ-cap 
tilting backwards and worn on a receding forehead. Other detaiU of costume arc absenL 
‘The horse-rider should wear the Northern dress', this statement of the Vish^udharmottam ‘ 
can be verified at least in the case of the JtnMdike cap on the head. Bar^ refers to the 
under the Sanskritized form of kiwla {Harshachariia^ p. 207)* * 

The horses genemhy are of light weight, sTim and wiry, with the neck rising in a pro¬ 
minent curve in front of the rider. Tliis tallies with the de^ption of Binabhafta com¬ 
paring a horse's neck to the bent upper portion of a sacrifida] post * (see no. 210). This 
type may bo ideniificd with tho Kamboja horse, a sure-footed wiiy animal^ referred to by 
B§tui {Harahadiaritar P- 62). K^tnboja was the ancient Pamir country coinciding with the 
headwaters of the O^us. Tins horse can be recognized in several paintings at Ajan^a*, and 
seems to have been introduced on a large scale in India by the Sakas.® 

Only in one example (no* 2J 6K which is different Irom all tho rest, do we find the 
horse entirety modellco by hand showing a largo type of animat with broad and heavy 
muscle. It seems to be a type made famili^ by the Hunas and, at any ratc^ is reminisceni 
of the enormous Chinese horses knowTi m the Tang period. Ft^ther evidence from 
excavation is required to throw infinite light on its on^n and the time of its first intro- 
ducfton into India. Owing to tltdr large size, steeds of tim type came in for special mention 
by Bioabhaim as maMvdJl and brlf^aha {Harshachariia^ pp, 23 and 186). 

The details of the horses' crappbgs are also pneserved in some sp^imens. They consist 
of the martingale (mfurdmAn, accordbg to Eaoa; cf. no. 214); flywhisk held erect between 
the cars (on the same specimen)^ reins and nose-picce. In one specimen (no. 215), we see 
the horse cantering and the rider seated like a jockey with his hands free arid legs turned 
bockward-s. 

The stratigraphical evidence of the finds from site ACIH allows us to date this type to 
the Gupta epoch. Of tlie five specimens, three come from Stratum 1116 (c, 550-650 A,D.). 
The modelled figure of the large horse was found at —42' level in Stratum llln (650-750 A. D.), 
showing that tlm latter was subsequent to the Lightweight horses of the Iranian type. 


Sub-type (i). Horse-riders {aiwpdta) 

203: Male Tiikr (23') showing only the left half* hoUow at ihc back as each half was prcRted sqianuely 
ia the moutd and theo joined logetfuu. Closc-litlttig kuluh cap with a round knobbed top; round ear-ring in 
left ear. Receding foTC-heiid, long noae, aKocl-pomted chin. The whole body a &lsh-lEke with the arm^ forming 
pan Of the buijt. 

No. 4504, ACITJ* KJXfKJSy -44'; St 1116; A.D. 550-660. 

209. Male rider ti ll') * thin slab*fikc solid body, knobbed tkiiU-uap and fackt featvrci aimilar to 
the above. Short pendants in etna ia^tead of round Broad mark of the paring of surplus ctay on 

the front side of the body. 

No. 4460* ACin, KX/A2r. -424'; 


J Van fngcii. op. ciL, no. 442n. 

* kurtavyAitu IH* 

■ Y^p&nupurvTv&krSytltifdUgfa-grintt MarxhairIvr^ta^ icJtl, p. 62, 

^ Ludy Heningbiin], pi. XLlIi the hor»-ridcr$ there aJw> wear pomted capit. 

* 5cc the rcpiescntaiiou of hotses with nden on the belt of Uic image of Chashtona from MaUuira. An. 
kjep. Arah^Surv. fW,. m\-\X pi- LV. 7 
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21(KMak rider cm horwhiick (2^i% The horse standi in profile with lu long ndted neck euniiig in 
rraiO, The kgs of the horse tie Joined solidly to each other and shaped like a Qjatcited roll of clay. CaU from 
a double tneadd, with marlto of jommg along the whole central Hue of the figure. 

No. 1095, ACin, KX/F4d, %L mh, 

111* Male rider with riab-bice body and an esaggeraied long ogse> which is of double breadth duo 
to awry joining of the seam of the two moulds, 

NO.909Q, AC:vn,-37|^ 

212. Horsed head bcinB p«t of a mak fider on horsdmclc. Pricked tars and erect flywhak. 

No. 93*5/ACVn* -33':’ 


2J3, Male rider on hoTseback. complete with the feet of the Lorsc resting <m the base^pUte, 

No. 6878, Aail, KIX/KlOj, -46', 

fl*** ?“ »*'*' “ •«« flj'l'isk beh.«n the can and the maitingalc 

(faloi^ake) * paftsmg from the month of the animal to the breast-baiuL 

No. 838, Aa. 

'It. 

like i «nd the ndcr «atcd «, the h«k of the «ym.l 

No. 9066, ACVn. -37\ 


kfuibui} w^h, as says, hnd spiked «^s on the bit pressing against the loni! muziie." He aJiA dtm *** 

(mdiarajDA probably a reference to the new type of horses fniiodured by the How into In^ ^ 

No. 6313, ACm, -42'; Su inn: A.D. 650-750. 


Suh-type (ji), Ehphanl-rider (hastipaka) 

f^«a'i'ioaKuS -k- Mad. 

No. 1247, ACtn, KXjFSb, -39 ^ S(. I-ff. 

(a) Male rider on elephant. 

NOk 9048. ACVn. -37J'- 

(»> Tbo* i, alio a third rpeemttn with an imverificd number. Althoueh the matenul i. . few 

TOcn. only, h appeara tfta. th. dephant-ridar type wa. 


* Hanhacharita, p. 20S. 

‘o . ndcr an the back af „ cLmnua bone U (bund a. 
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GROUP Vni: FOREIGN TYPES 

Type 21, Fioures wearing foreign head-dress 

There are ihree heads from Ahichchhatra wearing a distinctive head^iress of a foreign 
style. 

2iR, One of them, apparenily » flotdicri head, wean a kyrbasta, ihc two (lappets of which are thowo on 
the ebeeJes, It may b< compaitd with the head of a toldicf from Scfcucia illustrated by van Ingcn.' 

219-220. The oiher two heads are wcanitg a talttihoS'hiic bcad-drew- That from ACT is part of s complete 
standing male flgtjre with anh% mspended by the iidc. The long raised hcadHtess is secured by a itring of 
peuftsin both. These iw heads with fcalathos maybe compared with the Sekuefa ngurc no. lOSIc (pi. LXIlf' 
fig. 454) and no. 1189b {pi LXVI. fig. 4S4). The faces, are of the oval type resembling those of the Roman 
figurines. 

No* 59T, ACL no. 11252. ACXY, 

Type 22. Figures wmi idrbgn ethnic features (Strata rnc-IUa: A.D. dSO^TSO) 

An important group of icnacottas from Ahiclichhatra, mostly heads, is distinguishod 
by oao general charactcrislkp tamely thar the faces betray foreifm ethnic types. Their 
non-Indian character ts at once apparent, although it b not yet possible to determine special 
sub-types amongst the group itself. Duiine the first six centuries of the Cliristian era a 
succession of foreign races entered North India, amongst whom the Ruthians* the 
the Kush^tuis, the Murimdas, the Kedara-KushRnas and the White Ffunas or Kephthafites, 
and possibly al^ the Sfisdnians, were masters of settled empires and had left tfteir stamp 
on the culture and population of the country. Evidence shows that the Indian modellers 
working through the medium of clay reacted to the presence of these foreign types in their 
midst and preser^^ed their salient features in the figurines now available. 

Of about fifty figures, only half a dozen are from ACIII site with detailed record of 
level and stratuin. On classifying this material according to strata we find that it ranges 
rou^ly from Stratum lUc to Ilia, i.e. from about A.D. 450 to 750, But their precise 
identitoTion and the fixing of their relative sequence are not yet possible owing to the paucity 
of reliable materiaj. Pending the determining of the occupation-lcvcb synchronizing with 
the Kush§nas and the HOpas in India, this important poup of foreign heads from Ahich- 
chhatri can only be classified tentaiively. The limited evidence at our disposal tends to 
show that the heads with goat-hke eyes (Sub-type lii) represent the Sdsinian Persians, the 
heads with round protruding eyes (Sub-type v) the KedAra-Kush^oR^r RRd the large heads 
with hollow cylindrical bodies (Sub-type vi) the Hephthalite Hiirias. Rajghat, Mathura, 
GhosT, BhitS and other sites have also yielded terracotta figurines of foreigners, but on all 
these sites the evidence of stratification is t^feedve, and we are not yet in a position to focus 
adequate attention on this important question of Indian history. 

Stih-type to* Prefix faces to right 

22L Frazmetilary face (5 25^ of Itfc-sizo male figure wrtb curly mouitacb^ and cyis showing pupUs, The 
face is turned to the ri^L The coins of the Kedira-Kushanas shovf Ibm the bust of the tmg facing righi was 
a convention folto^etl by the feudatories of the Sfisfittian empire, whereas the bust of the king facing front was 

' Figuring from Setevtia, pi. iXYH, ^ wearing the same kind of 

hcadnln^. 
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«aanipk tgrees whh thh traditioii. and probaUy i-.i^Tr 

I«w«fo««di.S.,ann„mcandnuy.na^ 

No. tOWI, ACm. KUC/KIe, -47'. 

*’"1^ 1° *^ “**' '**•“ tna*<» ejiebrowa and diamond-shaped lyea. Mn-yiM 

Nm 6130, ACV, QVin/P4g. -66|'. 

Sub-type (fi). ffeads with a projeaing broad diadem or turban 

.0 in^ s'"*- 

No. 8193. ACni. KDC/Mb. --46'; S«. 1116 ; A.Dr550-650. 
a. protnintni birban-roU fnmrirJ^ hv ttu»i.4M4 

face. From « tingle mould. niancca oy incised vcrticnl grooves. Round 

No. 9078. AOm. GVAr7c, -38'. 

224. Hewl (3-) with nim^tingturtMui-roU with deep 
No. 3028, ACV, 

225. Heada50of*reaiafe,6gB«whhachaptefKn*tagU»baKofth^ 

No. 6251, ACV. QVra/Zlb, -Sd'.*- 

226. Pcoule bend (3-50 with a bfconaurectftngubrhead-d^ 

No. 9392, ACVn,HV/H10o, - • 

Sulhtype (Ui). Heads with goai^like eyes 

levins U« rtSa rf 

Parasikas well-known during the Gup^and *’• ‘**® 

utcrcoune with India. The face in these onga^ m frequent 

Persians by Ammiahus Marcellinus- TIwirII?^.w* ”***** tUustratM the description of the 
livid complexion, hard gSl^e e^lS^hS^hr!!:^:? »*h dark or 

tended bekrd and long f^ hah.'^p— meeting tn the middle, carefully 

pierced !><*» “ die hack of rocchead. prominenl g<Mt.dikB eyes with 

No. 9ISW. ACVn, OV/S9k - 3 »‘. 

T", - 

onite back of the head' a top-knot of hair 

in the crest. tqual rDctangulor face. Sutpeiiaknk*hole 

No. 8004. ACIV, MIX/S9g, -42|'. > 


t '*f VI. p^21-22. 

XXXm.d.ysJA*'^ CWttaato, (Undo^ 1927), p. 166; Aimniaaui MmeeUinna. 
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229. Standing female figure (4*5*) with face and eyes similai to no. 22fi, elongated ears with a double ring 
in left ear, arms flexed and placed on the h^w in the pose of a dancer. 

No. 934. ACIV. MIX/H6k. -41’.. 

230. Head (3*) with lenticular eyes and a raised circular doc on the forehead. In all examples of this Sub¬ 
type and those of no. (ii). the figures were first pressed out of a single mould and thdi the'arched eyebrows, 
eyelids, hair, etc., were marked in the form of incised grooves. 

No. 9401, ACVn, KX/Llb. 

231. Female head with projecting roll of hair adorned by a garland, a dot between the eyebrows and 
lenticular eyetJ’' A tenon below. ^ 

No. 9373. ACVn, GV/Eld, -40'. 

232. Woman’s head (40 with prominent lenticular eyes, hair arranged in projecting locks adorned by a 
cresi-jowet and a garland on the forehead. Prominent appen^ges on both sides giving a rectangular framing 
to the face; conspicuous cheek-bones meeting in a double heavy.chin. Baked to brick-Uke hardness. 

No. 11317; a surface-find. 

233. Female head (2*) with a very prominent nose and cheek-bones as in no. 23^ 

No. 6721, ACm, KIX. KlOa, -44'; St, Hln: 630-750 AJ3. 

234. Female head (5;5*) with broad projecting hair above head. A long tenon below. ^ 

No. 3142, ACV, QVm/ZTb, -55'. 

235. Female head (1 *5*) showing aquiline nok, a dot on t^ forehead, lentictilar eyes a^ projecting cheek¬ 
bones meeting in a pointed chin, whfa^ makes the lower portioii of the face lordc alm^ t ri a ny i l a r . The hair 
and appendages round the head are now detached. 

No. 6722, ACIII, KIX/KTd, -46*; SL mu. 


Sub-type (J>). Rolled heads in brick-like hardness 

236. Male bead (4'25*) with an elaborate head-dress consisting of a frontal globe placed between two 
crossing rolls of turban. A hi^ cylindrical roll of clav forms the background of the ht^ The feanires of 
the face as well as the highTcylindrical form of the head-dress show affinities with tome of the heads on the coins 
of the Hfioas.^ 

No. 8375, ACni, lOX/BSh, -464'; St- me: AJ>- 430-550. 

237. Male head (3-25*) wearing a high cro wn with a broad fi^ and chin, and lips set in a round depression 
formed by the cheek musdm^ 

ACV, surface-find. 

238. Head 0-5*) wearing a cylindrical kidoA cap, anbroidered in fironl by a double row of punched circkta. 
Tenon below. 

No. 10698, ACn, KVtU/DlOb. -48*. 

239. Tenacotla female head with a dot between the arched eyebrows, tong ears and full cheeks mecliog 
in a double chin. 

No. 3589, ACIII, KX/Cf9d, -35*. 


* Cf. A, Cunnini^iam. Coins of tks Later Indo-ScythUmi, pi. X, figs. 9-11, 
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240 Male figure (O wearing a high head-dress udih a globular fctiof in frsml iimflar to no 3 

^Dws indicated by s^tiiall Lcukutaimn tnarJes; double coilar <ai jiedc indicated fay miiuhod circlets at "on no 7^* 
anns ai>d bust eniddy modelled as in the dwarf type* ^ circlets m on no. 238; 

No* T(M22, ACH, R. 140, -42'. 


Sub-iype (y). if^ads with tourtd ey^s 

It ^ gfoup marked cither (a) with round eyes indicated bv drcular annlied 

241. Female head (l-TS') with eyes indictiied by circular aDnUed tKlIeis & - t* < 

iur c, silt mouth, and hair arranjed in two banging strands fonnii^g & loop aithc hack, of the head ^ 

No* m 17. ACXV, RVH; Y3g, 

No* 9315, ACVn, GiV/Eftc, -42'. 

.h. «' *1“ a .cund do, oa 

No* 6170, ACV, QVm/Z9c, -56^ 


Suihtype fyf), Holhw cylmdricetl bodies 

of ihc figures are from, ACIII Strata rffa-h infUi^^T’ ^ ^P^i^ oJitromcJy crude. Most 

figures m this style harbe^ foiid^n ^ 

typo representing some foreign m th^ ■ a' appears to be on established 

figures seem to be related lo 1^ figures of the population* Stylistically the 

similar round cylindrical style * ft is ropresen^ on their coins in a 

.to, '»•«• 

grooved ring in ' ® f i**** 

Nft km Arm s-rv/ir^ ■*- d* ^ ^ inrown dlagtrnally m front and on tfubAcL 

No. 8133. ACm, KIX/K4C, -45'; Sl rHir : A,D. 650-750. 

245, Head, and butt (6^ of a fimmlc fieure wilh hnTImM fjwnR*#ii jf 

»o lock* on dtouhlen. Much danugedand worn surface. **“ 

diis group. ^ ^ “ “ .ha only ipecimen with , head pre*^ 

No. 4728, ACin. KDt/E tOj, -46'; SL Oli : A.D. iSO-660, 

246. Female .orw (D wiOi splayed conicnj busL ».«rtr» , si«v*d bod™ 

8666. acid. m/KtOf.-48'; SL IVar A.D 2Sa-l« r, 

la ^ua Straunn, i.e. a case of a later figure inttudtoi into *n ^P“” he • siylistk! anochronisin 

_® “utuuiog mio an earlier level, which must have been disturbed. 

' Cf. Cunningham, o^ elL, {S. Vln. figs, 8. u jnd 16, 
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terracotta FlGCRI^ifES OF AHJCHCHNATRA, DmulCT BARSlLlf, C/.R 

(<j) Fragmentary torso of a mak figure (3-5^)^ wearing a nccldace aiid a scarf. 

No, 6373, ACm, KX/Alj. -44'; St tHo, 

{by Similar Xo {a}, but without scarf (2* *5'). 

No, 6T76, ACm* KlXIECSd, -46': Sr. Ula. 

Sifb-iype (Vi/), AfEyce//tJ7i^owj 

247, Male head (I'S*) with tong Pars? nose Ln one plane with the leoediitg forehead, wearing a high cap 
co^'eril3ig the nape. 

No, 1409, AOn, KX/F6g, -4r, 

24S. Male head (2>25't wearing a mtmd cop with squat rectangular face. 

No. 6674, ACV, QVm^FJj, -63\ 

249. Head and bust (2*2') of a remak figure with incised diamond-eyef and hooked poie. 

No. 9109, ACVU, GV/C9r, -37i'. 

250- Prominent head (i-S*) with plump cbcckfi, double round chin and eyes without pupils. 

No, 5434, ACra, KIX/E9h, -47': St nif: A.D. 450-550. 

c>^25l. Male head with tenon {V} of a crudely modelled figure, having deep incised eyes. Face with rec¬ 
tangular outiine and short chin. 

No. 3514. ACHL 

252, Fragment (7*5'> showing the right kg of a male figure, wearing a striped tunic falling to the middle 

of the thighs, and trousers which Imve vertical folds up to the knees and then arched homontol folds down to 
the shanks. This kind of lower dress may be identified with Ihc of BJgabhaltu. explained &s jatigftJUa, ic, 
long trousers falling to the shanks, worn by kings moving in the train of Haishn.^ A scarf is arranged in a 
thick round Loop in front of the Coarse clay with profuse mixture of nce-busk. 

No. 4406, ACnr. KX/A3j, -42'i Su Ohi: A-D, 650-750, 

253, Young female figure with elaborate coiOure and ornameiui. A long braid of hair falls on the Icfl 
abouEder in a graceful serpentine sweep. The braid on the shoulder appsirs^to have been a style in femak 
coiffure; eg., it was adopted by the bernutc RSdambarl in her lavev^p^^on.* She wears maw armlets and 
bangks on the right arm which placed behind the head, possibly an amorous gjcstuiie. A scarf passing just 
above the breasts leaves them bare. 

No. 8096. AdV, MlXiS3h, -44'. 

254, Woman (6*) with moulded head insertfid in a round cylindhcal body, wearing half-^kevod choU and 
a ctescent-shaped ornament round tba neck. She has a hooked dosc with squat rectangular face and short 
chin, sli t mouth and a braid of hair fallmg at the back in a doubled pigtail 

No. lOlOO, ACT, Locus 87, -46*. 


_* Hafshftchariia, VH, p, 207. Buga refers to two kinds of trouseri, rulMcngth called piAgH (explained a* 
Jangh^!a}t as in the present figure, and halFkngih or knicberi called xorw/a explained as wiha-p^MM}, as in 
the Kinnani-mithiLna plaque (no. 303). 

• trfrmr, text, p. 253. 
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(a) Female head with knticukr c;c&^ a wreath qo bead and peodaniB in carL 
Ho. I0S61, ACm, !tX/A3f, -47^^; Sl lUr, 

255. Mak head (5^ wcanti| a UTeoXb azul & uirbazL, atul having a tonon bdow. 

No. 10185. Aa. R. HI, -54f'. 

25 ^ Fditab head (2-5'} with protruding e>cball3y eyebrow maiked by incised Ilqc«; hair combed 
backwards in raised strands. 

Ho. 6227, ACV, QVUr/ZKb. - 56 \ 

257, Head (2*) wearing u raised down suvniounted by a topknoL Its drawnKmt face, heavy eyelids, 
pointed chin and the high head'-itress covering half of the forehead show nfliiutics with the classic Kimter an of 
Cambodia. It* discovery in SUattmt E (ninth^levenih ceumries) potnli to the same period as ru daie. 

No. 1419, ACIIL lCX/F7g, -42'; St. 1. 


GROUP IX. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES AND TYPES 


Type 23, Dampati rgures 


Danipau' plaques, which aro a common feature of the terrajcotta.s from the early levels 
of the Sunga and PaftchSla periods (200 B.C.-A.D* 100), are camparativdy rare in the 
Gupta and post-<jupta age, only two being found at Ahiehchhatrl. 

One is a small plaque (no, 258, hi. T 5') showing a man fondling a woman with his 
right hand on her cnin. Ty|ncal Gupta features are the honeycomb s^ie of lyiir on the 
man's head, round ear-rings in the ears of both, short stripwl loin-clom {J^^ghik^ worn 
by the male figure, ekdvali pearl necklace round the woman's nock, full leasts louclung 
each other, and a beaded margin on the plaque. It comes from ACUI, KX/A8k, —4/^, 
which places it m Stratum U (A.D, 750-850), bui on p-ounds of stylo it might bo a little 
earlier, 

Tlie other speeunon (no. 259) is a brick with a round moulding on one of the narrow' 
sid^, which was used as part of a jamb, its upper side bears a Dampatf figure in bold 
rohef, woman on the left being now partially damaged. The hair of^thc male figure is 
parted in the middle and ihm combed into locks on tho two sides and falling on the 
shoulders. On iho forehead is u double row of curls disposed in a big sweening band from 
the right should^ to the left. 

The mo^ disoactive feature of the decoration of the male figure is the long serpentine 
necklace, whkh^ descending from Utc left shoulder, sweeps down to the knees and is held 
at the brea^ between the thumb and the indexjfingtr of the ri^t hand with palm facing out¬ 
ward, This conspicuous kind of necklace seems to have been u distinguishing feature of 
male omainentation during the posi-Gupta ptenod and was known by the significant name 
of ^esha-hdra, i.e. a necklace resembling the serpent Sosha, according to B5uabhatla.' 
This style of serpentine necklace also continued in the medieval period and finds mention 
in the Nahhiultmchariia of Sriharsha (twelfth century) under the name of dmdubftaka, 
so called from lU resembling in fom a dun^ha snake,® It is found on some images of the 


i K^dart)burl, ^p. 203, 212. 

- »totinnraiwwr (A.D. 1323). r«ardi ihiii the 

Jujf^haka via made by roping together jevctal garfamlji known in popular language a. Iwtlaru. NJityapa, 

IGO 
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medieval period. It was specifically a male ornament and its tradition tins come down to 
onr own days in the form of the gajr^ necklace worn by men. 

m. No. 3610, \cm, KX/A8fc, -40": Si. tt: A.D. 7SMSK 

250. No. 8150, Ac [11, A surfacc^find (he 7', braidth 6', ibickness of brick, flxd ujdijig retfeT, 1 '75*). 


Type 24. Hollow round plaques 

Tlircc hollow round plaques, similar in style to those from Rajghat and other sites, 
have been found at Ahichchhatrfi. 


2W>, Hollow plaque f'dmmcicr 3"^ T; tbklracss S') ihowln^ d lioo crouchjng under a tne with fruits tcsme- 
blmE by their eyct and suckert a pim-appJe. Thit resemblance is only superficial, as Ac 
on • trk andthrfmlt ts tiol of much antiquity in Accordin|to Wattiiw«sin^u(^ fcy^^^ 

in Dcncal in 15W, but being mcniioned by Jahlnglr bv hn Memoirs » [ts mtroducijon into Aii i^niry muj 
have rather earlier. Mr. C. McCann, iatoly Joint Curator of the Bom^y Natural History t 

coiwuhcd, h incitned to idcnlify the fnirts wi A mow of the Scrcwpine, Paitdama, femak plant. He 
•The roJiaceous appendages ^ving them ihc resembknee to * pmc-apple arc possibly Ae du^ih of inflores- 
s. The Y-branchin* and the stil t-roots below the 1 ion also point to the plant being a Pand^iti, Some forest 


bordei' separating 
live han^ng. 

No. 8135, ACni, KX/Lld. -48^ St. md, A.D, 35(M50, which agrees with its style. 


261, Plaque {diameter 3'5'i thickness M5') showing gramUar indenmuons, perhaps for use as a foot- 
robber, on the reverse, and a itoklwr holding an elongated concave siiietd in the left hand and some wnipon 
in the raised right band, now btoltca on the olncrse. The soldier Is engaged m the act of curbing an eliqth^t. 
This was a famduir type in the post-Gupta period, referred to as w^fha by RApabbalto- The name was applied 
to persons who, as biicheloTs, developed such enormous muscular strength as to enable than to face wih 
reckless courage the might of on elephant > They were enrolled as foot-soldrera whose ser-Kcs seem to have 
been specially sought in the elephant-wjug of At army. King HarAaH elephant-squad contained a number of 

these reckless heroes.* , • t 

The figures are m low relief, and the elephanl vith its crouching legs and rolled body 1$ amular to ttic 

animal often depicted in the iscene of MiyidevTs dream on Gupta sioac-reUeft at SSniftth.* 

No. 3662. ACrn, KX/F3f. -45": St. Ilto: AJ3. 630-750. 


another commentotor (fifieemh century), explains it m i thick compact flower-^land 

snake (du^didfhasya riphutamy^ sdffirJf sjh^-ghmmtofe pushjKi^&nnt durfdahha-padam mthonikam}. See 

Hrmdiqui, iVeirfiudfcflcWfn, Eijg. trani, notes, p. 564. ^ r r 

* George Watt, A Dhti*»uu-y cf ihe E^^nomic Pf^ducis ojf Irtdiu 11889), I, 236J Memoirs c/ the Eftipentr 

7#fieiiFWfir (tram. Major David Price. GalcutU, 1904Kp. 22. i. ■ . 

akfitavivdMIi larwfiA ye dai^n;::^3JSya Hasimdm darpam^dkafihayfmnt panaya Uy-anye, 

&afik3ira> commciitaty onp. 3lL t jai ji t 

■ HaFjhackniiii, VH, p. 211, 

• Cf. b. R. Sahni, Cnreft^ur tfv ofAreha^hgy at Sdmdih (CalculliL, l9i4j, pi. XX, the scene 

of 'conception muJ luiitvi^' in stonc-rdlef no. C(*r)2, 
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I^uml hollow pUque thowiog a male figure with hit kgs (erminating in ihc open jaws of two fish- 
tailed crocodQeSv a motif Ctmiliar tn the an of Moihi^^ ^ ^ 

No. J0I83, AO, R, 153, -24\ 



FW. 2.. Plaque showing different poses of elephants (no. 362 (a)) 

chT^t.. iBcludinj both male Md fenule, young * *od oM. uc atmigcd 
tond « row of Mandh^^in*. in the aocond 

U an ttnfinMi^ TTfnHI tktr f f ^ wa.% rqwfled missing, and its only surviving record 

Type 25, KiNNARA*^frrHUNA plaques 

AhkhSirt*^ ^ Kinnara-miihuna motif have been foumi at 

263. Rin>«»ldiac<h)ma«i.gfcnu,uUilM>wing.h«Kiiui^ 

No. 9242, ACVn, GV/D7^ -41«««iag go . 

home with human bust riddw*^anoS?toi^*^m^^^ nimdy, a galloping 

bom, on the l»ck wa. female. “ ^ 

the fidoginh. The pUque it vetj timUar to the Malburi >t^ ^ pominem boatea (ekairakS) to 

of a galloping feinak centaur with her conipanioa< ** ™* «culpture carved on both lacca »iih the figure 

No. 6*27. ACm. KDC/KSa. -M'i St. ITO: A.D. 5SO-650.. 

•* rnere -f Temple AO. mat U in the 
female Klnnar! whh a human butt cabined with the bodv^*^ oniamcnUtloiL In it the main figure is a 
•s shown at a oonaal hmwaii > w a horse, accompanied by her male partner who 

Untel’i?- p 

* lbid.,piUl.relkfFl. 



fVB 
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A, 259, Type 23, Dumpati Jigure; 265^ T\ pv 26, tlrvtiuti^r 



Type 24f hothw routiJ phquefi 















TEJtRACOlTA FIGURINES OF AffiCMCBHATJU, DISTRICT BARElLlT. VP 

^ The Kin^Ja-mithuna is an ancient motif of Indian art being found at Slnchi, Mathura, 
Rfijghat, Ahichchhatri and BadSmi.^ The extant specimens show that in all cases, 
ex(xft one at ^nchJ (Marshal^ UK pL LXXV) and another at Ahicbchhatra, tbcprincipal 
striding figure is that of the centaurcss. Literary enidcnoe refers to two kinds of Khmaras; 
one with human head joined to an cquestiian body, and the other with horse’s head joined 
to a human body.* * In art the variety with the face of a horse is found in iJii^rations of the 
AivamukhI Yakshi at Mathura and elsewhere, represented alone. As pairs of romantic 
lovers, the figures of Kinnaras always show a hirnian facse with the body of a horse for the 
striding figure and a normal human ^ing for the rider on its back. 

The correct nomenclature of this motif can be gleaned from the RSmdyarta where the 
pair is designated as the passionate Kiimaxa-dvandva, dallying on a hilljf terrain.* In the 
Kddambem^ Ba^bhat:|a also mentions a Rinnara^mithuna broiling prince Chandripida 
away from his array and then ascending a rocky repon, fimdly to disappear from view.* 
He also describes a Kinnara-miihuna amongst the inmaies of a king*s palace.* In view' 
of literary testimony, the correctness of the name Kltmara-mithuna as applied to this 
motif may be accepted. 


TVP£ 26. DnUhf>!£R or DlTNOUEtflKA 

265, Fragmciii a ptAque ahowmg in a lutikea panel a iqujitiing figure of a drnmuieT beating a rttund 
drum {ihau(ulffi{} with an angular itkfc called itirfuiH He wuii a sleeved smi itripcd Uitiic and short trousers 
with A belt fastened in the middle of the body. The face is round and plump, ea^rs long and cloven, and the 
hair combed and arranged is sweeping locfca Iciminatlng ts voluted curls f£g. [, 10). This coiffure of 
pcacodc-feruher stylo ifiirhehhh^a-keSa}t* common at RfijgMh is rare al AhichclihatrS. The form of the 
ifunJuNtika type is coofijmed by a similar figure repeated on plaque no. 304. 

No, 10655, AOK R. 127, —43'. 

(u) Elongated brkt showing on the narrow lidc the projecting head, and bust of a male figure 
de^'ting a VldyAdhara looldng downward {avSnjrtukJia-^UySdhara)^ 

No. 11602, ACn, Room !37, -46'. 


Type 27. Miscellaneous male and female nouRES 
Sub-type (/)* femufe beads 

The female heads noted below are specimens detached from terracottas of larger size. 
They are distinguished by their bold relief, all being produced from single deep moulds, 


1 ^nchl, J. MarihuIJ, Mimimentt v/SBnehi (Dellu, TMI), IH. pL LXXXTX,fig, 3TA; pi. LXXV, fig. 76; 
Maihurfl, Amual Bibliography ofJtulkm Arfkeeotogy for 1934 (Leyden. 1936), pi. IV#; Rai Knahnadasa, 

'A Kinoara-miihuna Tcitacotta Care from RlJghaL Journal of the U.R. HbfQfical Sarf^ty, XV (July. 

1942). Pp^ 43-4 sad pU IH, There is a Kinnari figure oa a door-jamb in the MaJegitu temple at Badfimf. 

^ kitiaard JtivnDtSh prokta n^vakir^ havavigrah^h nrUtfhdt—chaivamktr&S=trfai taihet^t parikrrHt^h* 
Vish^udlutfHtoiiora, m, alii, 13-14. See also Kmtara.\ambhowo, f, II for rofcreniti to AS^amukhT, 

» SailaprmThtdiii rarny^.fhu pah kBrnalutrihapen AirmiirOit tfYimdv<do Hmd/e maruurtnah* 

AyodhygUp^, aciv, II. The vene b litendly iltustrated in the big plaque from Ahichchhatra (no. 303), 

* A'&iflni6wr, p. U9, 

» Upehfiatdiinttafa-mitfiundiii r^Jakukan^ Ksdamha/ly p. 89. 

• Doudl rtferi to this bair-ityle as Wa-ntayiraA>arha-bhangi in hia Daittkiimdracharifa (N.S, Press edition), 
pp. 46 and 58. 
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and are difFeroct in style from the terracotta female heads in low relief from shallow moulds, 
found mostly in Stratum HLi oa sitojACHl (Type 16). The heads show a pleasing variety 
of hair-styles, partaking of the tradidoos of Gupta art a$ devdop(^ during the fifth and 
sixth cohturiiift A.D. 


266, Htad of s fai& figvre (4|) with t roundel Framing the hend, wearing a triple ring in the clora tide 
of the right ear ntut a ipiml pendiuit tn the kft. 

No. lOMl, ACIIT, KX/FIf, —50|^; Si- IV6 ' A-D. 200-300, StylUtkally it thould be a vt igfted ID ttbnut 
the sixih century. 

267, Woman's head with projccling top of hair it back, curli on forehead and a ISikt fiurtened in 

the middle. Long rings in ears. 

No. 6374; ACm, KX/Alj, -44^^ St Ilia: AD. 650-750. 

268, Womnn'i head (2*25*) with wtvy hair and rovnd rings ia ous. 

No. 6T10. ACm, JOX/ElOb, -43f; Sl nTu. 


249. Woman's head (J-JT Witt bail combed in plain locks and curb at the suiet and adorned with a 
Bowery boas in the middle. 

No. 6785, Aan, KJX/E9ha -42f j Sl It: AD. 750830. 

270. Woman^s liead (2*5*) adorned with a crescent. 

No. 3644, ACm, KX/ASj, -42'; St. OLj 


271, Woman^s head (20 ihowmg only the face, A grooved line from ihc centre of the eyebrows to the 
upper line of the forehead. Coarse clay wdh profuse mixture of rice busk. 

No. 44^, ACm, KX/AIL -42V 


cnamg m spiral ttfaKdt^itn 


272, Womaji’s head (4*) showing only Ihc upp^ left iJde, Wavy 
side. The spirals are mdicat^ by deep winding grooves. 

No. 10621, ACQ, R. 194. —53JV 

273. Word's head (3-5'j wiib beautiful coiffure of plaited sifands combed hack and gatteied in a knot 
on tte nape. A flowei-oraamonc is worn on ibc bead. Double roimil ear-riitg in left ear ^ 

No, 10699, AOI, KVni?E2j. 


K. fL. ^ with i^ratecoifl^ comi.ting of a row of sin^e locta arranged on tte fore¬ 

head, two loose locta hanging on the cheeks and plaited locks iombed baekmrd. .nd 
bead in a big globnlai mass iuterwovcB witt a heavy Eailand. Above tk. “ galheted boiu^ the 

to ^om tte hair, Pembstudded ring," boKre ,s seen a tnango-spr,* (dni™- 

No, 10160, ACT, R. BJ, -36V 

garbrL^' ““ *• 

No, 11608^ ACn, K.Vin/K3Jc, -S4V 


Suh^type (/i). Headless female figures 

This group is allied to the feinalo heads of biMrr tij^ «fi4 k^irj_ v r j *1. ^ 

and is rcpccsentcd by a lithilod number of sdccii^m des^bed a^ve 

three from St. JHo and one from Si, file. specimens come from ACIll, 
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276. Worosn’t bust (4^) wearing a rich necklace and a bodice'with an embroidered fringe In front 

No. 6468, ACm, ICIX/K7k, --46'; St. nin: A.D. 650-750. 

277. Woman'i bust (3*5') wearing a typical peart-necklace of single string with a cyltndricai bead in the 
ccfUre. 

No. 6314, ACm, KX/A2IC. -43*; St Tlhi- 

278. Fragmentary plaque (5*x6') thowtog a rcctming female figure, with her bust raised and its weight 
resting on the hands. She is wearing armlets, wristlets and a girdle of flattened heads. 

No. 6306, ACm. KX/F2b, -44*; St Wa. 

279. Torso of a female figure, hollow inside, wearing a choll fastened between the breasts, a laEhgd and a 
scarf. This style of dress is typical of the rural costume in North India to this day and seems to have been 
introduced some time in the pem-Gupta period by immigrant tribes. It is conspicuous by its absence in the 
clay figurines of the KuahJ^a and typical Gupta style. iMhgd is fastened lightly by a cord called tlx: 
ends of which are hanging in front 

No. 9387, ACVn, GV/EIc, -40*. 

280. Fragment showing a seated woman with a child on her left leg. The child is nude and wears a big 

round plaque {jxxdaka) hanging from a string round the neck. This agrees with Binabbatta's description of 
a chilcTf neck adorned with a thread-amulei.^ It also wears armlets, bracelets, anklets and a girdle. *rhc face 
and the hair are similar to those on the figures of nude boys and from Rijghit. atul of the 

NAga figure on a solar plaque from Ahkhchhairfi (no. 100). 

No. 1328, ACm, KX/V9k. -34'. 

281. Female bust wearing a necklace of gadrooned and plain beads, and an uftariya across the breast in 
what was known as the foikal^yaka style. 

No. 10160, Aa, R. 83. -26*. 


Sub^type (i/i*). Miscellaneous female figures 

282. Oval plaque (2*25^ showing a miniature female figure standing in a graceful posture holding flowers 
in both hands. A suspension-hole at^ve head. Four other holes were pierced to render the body free from 
the framing margin. 

No. 9013, ACVII. GV/H9C. -40*. 

283. Miniature plaque (1*5*) showing a female figure standing gracefhlly with left leg placed across the 
fight. Suspension-hole between the feet, another hole at the lop, now broken. 

No. 9089, ACVn. GV/C9d, -374*. 

284. Torso of a female figure (2*) in squatting posture with bust twisted to the ri^t side. 

No. 4270, ACIII, KIXyE5f. -40*; St. I, but stylistically Gupta. 

285. Torso (2‘S^ of a staiuiing woman wearing a long-sleeved tunic which leaves the abdomen bare, and 
skirts covering the lower part of the body. Right arm hailing parallel to the legs and left raised to the shoulder. 

No. 1374. ACni, K^6f, -43*; St. n(7). 

286. Lower portion (1*5*) of a dancing female figure with legs placed cross-wise. A remark^le feature 

is the skirt falling in folds on the feet. It if made of the same kind of S lsl nian textile (Pohlavt istabrak. 


* Gwsb^okdbharartA hd/qgrfvd. KUdambari. p. 20. 
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Sku stantmka) CTnbtx}idcrod with stringi of pearls, as seen on tlie cool of SOrya no. 102 17)J 

The ^guie represents a female ikaocr {naruskO wbkh as & type la mentioned by Biloa m ilie long Itei of 
frknds and associates. 

No, m% ACVa, GV/C9f, -40^, 

257. Frcgnant woman (2*25”>,wjllL'lMr handi placed on the infbled abdomen nnd kgi flexed at broes 
and turned bib^arda, Uu characteristk pose of a woman at dtiLdrbinh, Thc^ it a projecUi^ uipport at cbe 
baet The figure wm produced from a single mould and may have been used at a votKo oflibring to involue the 
btcssiog of fc^iity^ 

No, J597, Aan„KX/F3f, -43^ 

Another hand-made figure of a ptegi^t woman (no, 3592) was faimd in ACm, 5i. 1, reaemhbng in style 
the woman 'm the Dornpad plaques of th^ age. 

258. fragment (2*) used as handle of a pottery bowl sbowing womanb body with tianH* raised aloA. It 
IS concave at ihc back. Pottery handles of tlds type adorned with fetnale figures were found m the Sflmbhnr 
excavations in iajpur State,* 

No. 44%, ACm, laX/EtQj, -43'.: St, UIjit A-D, 650-750, 

289. Cdrved handle as above showing a female figure with folded hands. 

No, (0635, ACH, R, 175, -4%\ 

290. Wont's head with hair arranged fn two Lateral masses and a cyUiultkaJ topknot. 

No, 9060, ACVU, GV/DlOc, -41", 

29U Woman's head from a tiny figure showing the hair indicated by a raiatd line on the forehead, a oasl- 
jewakeycbrowslndtcated in a continaous line and full lips paned in the middle, Asa specimen from Stratum Qk, 
it is an example of ear^ Gujna art. 


No. 6995, AOn. KlX/K9e, ^47'; S4. JHc: AJ>, 450-530. 

292. Young woman’s head with otqitialte itniilng fact Hair arranged hi cio-like fom above the ftiffj- 
hcad as in jMathuri figures of the KushioapcrkxL ™ me 

No. 3067, ACV, Qvm/P3h, -50", 


Suh^iype {/v)* ' Male heads 



deep notches Is n special fcatore, fine buff clay with traces of red paint. 
No, 3661, ACni, KX/A3], -44': St. ULr : A*D. 650-750. 



featiires in this as well as in the prccedmg >i«id 
No. m ACIV, MIX/Hle, -36\ 



1 ^ P^ 130 and tie!ow. p. 178, AppendU. 

^ Oflvn Rum Rjihnl . __j 
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Type 27t Sub-iype fn-mliess finfuile p£tire.!i 
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Type>27^ Sub-iypt (/iT), 
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PLATE LXI 



Type 28^ plaque with des^royin^ B^ksHa'^s tacrlfce, (Scalf: of indies.) 
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TypA 28 1 plaqw^ h / z/i Aw ok Bhuiram. (Sculc <jf foot and inches.) 
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. Typt phipit* with ^iva haittin^ n (S^ak of inches.) 









rERftACOTTA FIGURINES OF ANfCHCHHATRAt DiSTRlCT BAR£lLLl\ UJ** 

195^ Hcakd (3-5^ a ycrung man with hair arrung^ in locki on the two f idci of thi; central parting. 

The cyebaiK art set in sodc^ but without ptipilA. The brail rcfiecta clauicaJ features, mod » ■ tmiqur spisciitien 
ofiu kiiul fram Ahichchimtri, 

No. 10153, ACl, R. 1* *7. 

296. Head of a smiiing boy with ctirh' hair and a knotted ribbon passing on one ilidt. 

No. 10026, AO, R. 2. -^2^ 

297, Man's head (2-5*) with ficrcC'Jooting facc^ having crooked eyebrows and rolling eyehalZs. The type 

closely agrees with description of the wanior-lord of the Sahara tribe with special reference tjo the 

roLLowing particulars *:— 

(t) The angry eyebrows makiiig n three-pronged wrinkle on the forehead. This is calkd tripdtaka-hhfikuft 
by BiVtt^haila Andcompaml with a trident {bmhika-trijmidkegrorNifikufi-f^ar&Ia-laJdfa-pksJaka}. 

(ii) Hair indicated by slightly Incised itas$ representing the short hnii Just growing on the youthful chin 
{ialbhidyaittdjia-iniainf-^^i) . 

(iiij Loose curly hair falling from the head on to the shoulders ijJkiififdgra-^ajijJM^'tihrnbf kuntniabhdra)^ 

(Iv) Long prominent iwsc (drdghlycts g/r4f(uJvaj^), 

(v) Fkm? looking eyes- 

The thow features show ihat the face was obviously intended to represent a person of a wild tribe and 
porobably depicted a hunter. 

No. «05, ACn, 

T’VTfi 28. Plaques from the jSiva temple in ACl 

The ^iva tanplo in ACl is a massive brick structure unique of its kind in North Irw^. 
On plan it is similar to the quadrangular Buddhist raised in several tiers^ diniimshing 
tmwurds like a gigantic staircase,* The structure answers closely to wbal the VL^hnu- 
(warrtiotfarct Pura^a Jcscribcs as an e^iikti built in three terraces {bhadra-plfhas), one above 
the other, with four stepped approaches and surmounted on the top by a ^iva-Sthga.* The 
monument, still having a colossal Siva-Uhga on its top, tnusi therefore bo identified as an 
e^iika dedicated to Siva.* 

The temple was buill on the ruins of an apsidal temple of KushSoa ttines and its first 
construction may be assigned to the Gupta period. Large plaques were fixed in a frieze 
running round its upper terrace. Several of them are distinguished by excellent workman¬ 
ship, and on the basis of iheif style may be assigned to a perioa between c, A,D, 450 and 650, 

The plaques are of great interest for their subject-matter appcrtaming to 5iva"s life. 
Kis exploits 4 LS gather^ Ircm the surviving specimens revcaJ a fiUl-fiedged development of 
&iivite mythology. They illustrate, for example, the theme of his destro^g the sacrifice 
of Daisha Prajapati, liis" fathcr-m-kw, the holocaust wrought there by his playfuJ 
his assumption of the terrific form of Bhairava^ his peripatetic aspect with the b<4glng*bowJ 
in hand, hLv ib-dhva^raji fonn as LakuH^aj his dallkncos with Parvuti fn tho renewed marital 
life, and finally his reposeful ascetic form as Dakshioamfirti, the lord of yoga and divine 


* fKadttrtihctrjf tejiLp. 30, driircdblng a Sab^ra-iendpatt. 

* Cf. the deNcriptbn of a Tnonuraentst {mttheidkhya) siDpa with lliriw terraces in iht PiryOiaiAimr, 

tent, pp. 243lf, 

■ Vishtiudftarmottara. HI, \xnih, t-1; nho A, K, CoomjiTiswamy/Iadiaa AichitectuitU Tertm^ypumo/ij/ 
ilu' Amrii<ijrt Oriettfai Soci€Jy\ 48 (I928J, 270, 

* Aa earlier neferttux to nemcroui wordiippcd all over tk cKmiUiy occurs ia the SiahshltHratti 

(Vmuiljarva, cju;, 65-67); The ctiikal editkia freon Poona givts a vanonl of the name as jOfUkti^ apparently 
a SiiosJcrttircd foim of with which these buildings seem to have had scrticnrral resemblance. 
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wisdom. From a rtudy of this sperimens one thing stands out clout, namely, that the 
i^no^aphy of tin? figures seems to have l>sen (^ukc clasltc durtcig that fommlivc period of 
Puraijie Htndtwm. The mcvdellers concentrate more on the central theme of the story 
t^ on the rigid details of the iconographie formula, such as was insisted upon by the later 
Silpa and Agamic literature. 

Plaq^ (2'2 'k 2' showing a tetw in which nine figures arraMtsd m two rowi mrtkfratc. 

The ifl holding a batilc-asc m the fi^t iijxnd; lli) ^ut tinicry nude 

gatm hohling i bowl (* *apafta) in Ihc r^t bund and pillmg the ne^ figure hy hii girfie; fiii) * * fitttre 

turning hnldlng a attribuLe b ihe fcft hand, bdng himwlf pulkd by ili ueit figure: (i^ 

two^a^cd figuie a I .ke that in the figutc. of Vishttu. hit left bind being placed on t \oii ^Ls 

or club. and (Y) a male figure w«r«,g « high crown jmd hokltng in the left humJ a thuiderboli which ^liow* 
hiixi to be Indrn, 

lom<1tith, mth a dii^t inserted In hij bell, and eanylng a won! in the right hand raised aben-e the bend and 

hguTtJS lluit bf anude^ with a dagger inserted in (he bell, hnJdiog * douhlMdged Ununht rworf in thenehi 

» w^-ng » J,.„. . .„rf»»! n b«d,dr«s aSth three 

r„ 7!" inlerrupled ly iiva'agannr nr aoendan.s 

(OorrAnyoyAr-ddAtarrm,). The «o,y i. related In the .WnAdbMrnra. isnnparta. eh. eextiv. The lieures in 
the towwrowenosto oft^ee gnds whaasseniWed at Ihesnerd.e* end a pair at &va.gaa« who e.n,nBv« 
lo tu The pcTvm with itu; rt^ i* uiidoubiedly Tudnu The acton in the urwi- TTa» rar* 4- 

3 S5L“£i!** ■ “• 

NOs 10159, AO. R. 149* —27^ 

on the door-Jambs aud frieze* of Oupta iniculptun: 

17 at .AjmitdJ ^ ^ ^ moidicimU paintaj b C^vc 

No. 1015S, ACI. Re m, -27'. 

bnek'?^gh.!LThoto7‘l^'t’^^^ Th?f“n!’n“;T!l7T “‘‘1'? ^ ““ f'’™ ^ 

the hind leg of the animattotg gras’ped by the kfr a^ held aliTfftn'lh^nrt'^ * V” '‘T'f’ *” 
a ftherrAlga ^1) or ninee (,/ rudh^ Tta'' !li‘’ r* ^ 


(Miidrai, 
broad 
IUxUx, 


* Bbavoni Rao, Pani Pradnidhi, .IfcmiJ (Burobavl dL 7 i 

• PorromeofihesedctaiUorBluirava’iiooiwmiite «eT A r- .. ■. . » ,., 

dras. I 9 U), n. 177 . Cf. also liis aspen 

no«nl* {phulftf-nSsAputa) »ad scfpeiit-dettiratinn nuind cyc> (%fitia-ioi:hmai, 

^ J V P r I ann serpenl deeoiaiion K»Ta^<bho^). enjoined by Ihe PMi/ftnr/m.tra™; 




TERRACOTTA mURINES OF AlitCHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, UJ*. 

lerpcnt descending from the left shoulder is arranged as the sacred thiirad with a knot on the god s left 
formed by its uul looped with the hissing bead. 

The plaque has suiTered from exfoliation of the thick crust on the abdomen* right elbow, and knees, 
which shows that the rough core of hard brick clay was covert with a thick coal of fine clay before firing. The 
face and other parts of the decoration seem to have, been made with separate moulds. 

No. 10142, R, 23. -9', 

301. Plaquie (2* 3’ X T 10' xd*) showing in bold relief an image of a iwo-armcd male figure mo\ing rapidly 

to H gto - He holds a bowl {hhlkshUpa/ra) in the left hand which is raised to shoulder, and the right hand 
idaced on his paunchy with a fiat band (uJara'baiuIhtt). He wears a sacred thread with small pen^nt 

»clU i^h^furikd), a ndgkru/wakAfl Ornament in the centre of the chest, and a kauplM indicated by incised lines. 

The figure represents ^bVas n wandering beggar (Bhikshdfana-mOrff). 

No. 10145. Aa, R. 117.-64', 

302. Plaque (2'2'xr I0*x4'50 showing in bold relief a standing male figure with dwarfish legs. The 
head it covered with spiral locks falling on to the shoulders, and the arms ara folded at the elbow with the right 
hand placed on the breast. He wears a single elongated bcad-pcndanl from a thin string, a short lom-clolh 
with the front fold passing on the back in the kachchha style, and a conspicuous rolled scarf of gadrooned folds 
with forked ends hanging on cither skle.^ The figure seems to represent $iva in one of his n^ny forms. The 
plaque was found with the BhikshdtanamQrrt image. 

No. lOI46.Aa. R. 117, -64% 

(a) PUque (I5'X l!*x40 showing a four-armed standing figure with an axe yparaiu) held in right hand. 
The distinguishing symbol of flrdliiiw-rew# (erect mtmbnmt virik) shows him to be Siva as LokulTsa. 
on aspect specially wonhtppcd by the Miupau sect of ^vas. 

No. 10163, ACT. R, 148. -2r 6% 

(h) Plaque (1*8'X 1*8* X 4*) showing a seated four-armed figure with a female figure standing tn 
adoration {aHjatbmudrS) on his left and an attendant mIc figure in the upper corner (fig. 3). 
He holds a rosary in the back right hand and a vase with foliage in the left. The lower right arm 
was fiexed at the elbow and the hand placed on the chest in what seems to hove been called the 


FK>. 3, Plaque showing Dakshi^idntQrti ^ivo (no, 302 (b)) 

-n 
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s<nhdami(hnxuJr& or the *UHj^-posc*.* Thi» paiticuliir hand-po^, ihc rotary in the bock right 
hand, the vosc in Lhe left (an amrita-ghant according to the yLOtfiudhamojiiara)^ the matted locks 
and th* general reposeful oUilude of the Bgiirc, aU suggest that the drhy reprcKnlcd U ^ in his 
D^hittOmOrtf form, Knowledge is called dakshifta, and &vii as the higbcit yogi and lord of 

wisdom was conceived i»f in this special aspect, faranersed tn ccmctmimion in a secluded aptu of iIk 
H rmAlii y a^ s ' 

The female figure adoring ihra with folded hands seems to be Pirvatl hereelT. who accordhig to 
the story related in the Kumirasamhham, wailed upon ^va while hr was perfonning penance 
in Wshcnnilage. According to the hucr texu also, iivm aa KAmfinula when he reduced the 
^ to ashes, an event whkh took place in the presence of Pgrvad. appeared m his 
Dakshir^mH/if form, i.o. the aspect of knowledge and ywir wisd^Jin,* 

No. I0I70, ACI. R. 83. -28t. 

(e) Fra^cnl of a pla^ (!' Tx I* fi’xd') showing an amorous couple. The nulc figure is kissing 
^ pwtncr by drawing her Iowct Hp between his lip (adWo-pdoe). Her hair is lied in a braid 
at the nape, and his harr covers the head in fri 22 lcd locks gathered in a topknot ai the luck fastened 

^«nton. which 

forms a sul^t of elaborate desenpuon in the KumdrasamhhaHt of fClliddsa. 

No. 10198, ACT. R. J55, -351'. 


303. 


Plaque (2 2 x2* 2'x4') showing a ICinnara*mIthuaa or pair of centaurs Thr ri^nutufM* with » 
humon bust joined to the lower part of a ma^ U imUopina on a hiliv ^ ^nlauress* with « 

shown as a normal human being. Her right honTis heU in the 

trefoil puien, consist of two f.o-Uko cJniS Z “f 

17 . tooc.« lioe .na th« combed backw„d». brfng^yl^- 

.rmnged in . loop on her right. The two end. of iB n^n T“ 

corresponding loop on the other side is formed by i beautiful douhk ® behind Ihc shouI.xr. The 

from the right to lhe led «b. The centre! fmtS^ S J ^ 

to u round crcst*iewcl Rh/» !« wesrin* mntwi ..mw di ^ ^ cluster of flowery arrows a tt a che d 

i^klacc, looMi bteceto on the right etm end > rin^*the*'$i!S'righl 

shaped beads is worn round the hips on her unocr hodv u ' ' ** of lozengC' 

are seen fluttering on the left side below her arm and on the rwhi 

the bock of the ho«e i. . «ddl« (porrd* **“ O" 

saddle hangs a tassel ending in a knob. On the hind quarter of h^^- I'tom the middle of the 

adorned by • medallion ((hakmka). ^ of the horse u the side-girth {kakshy^ihtmdha) 

•--«> --a hoUI. 0 how in U. 

pearl-festoons. In his e«s is e double ring-nendani sriih u ® Alrif/iiidlu emitting double 

fUumnatlra onument with e round pudaka^oaZctuM. Dal iltacbcd lo ii. He Is wearing a 

finger. The bustUeoverod by a hi^fengSt’llnk^e^ bja^wTJ^““ “““■ 

arms. Under the tunic art kniekers cons^g erf paraliri folL lMvU,ribI. covering only the Upper 

In ibe upper right corner is a fiying gaibrnd^toro an^« .I'Tw 
ground coveted with boulders. The Kinwra-milhuna was a “ **“ *^‘’*'‘"1* '“^3' 

tefeis to It as being pursued by prince Chaudtfiplda and then dis?^S«ri.^^ rn**** Mnahhaita. who 

drwnlio). It is Stated that &va aa DuksAindniLri should be^he'^S^.^.r “ ^“i''? = 

and others.* This plaque may, iherefoie. have been jintaoosod wiih^ vis^“ •'X *"'«ar«j. drvas 

No. 10141. ACI, R. 23. -T. J«««POsed with 302(b), m the fnezt of Uai temple. 

op, cit., p. 274, footnote, aivine l. 

tio»-ix)se*, according to the MfyaMstnu and ibo Aganuu ** * ' form of iarh(farsana-/iiuJra, ‘ caposi- 

* Ibid., pp. 274, 277, 

• Ibid., p. 148; Appeodix, p. 75. 
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TERRACOTTA FICURINES OF AiflCHCHIfATRA, DISTRICT BAREILLY, V.F 

354 Plaaue (2' l«5'x2* 4*x3*S*) showing two wErriors mounted on chariots fighltng each othCT\»iih b<w 
«ul *Ud Im amour .nd »^g . rAA«««vi>» orumcal taving . kSrnImukHa cl«p on tte 

m the head lui duborate turt«n uid cante four quiven of arrow.. on« b.hmd each 

h^*OT ^^^a'warid^toppod with the figure of a nnall tvardAn). Md that on th tngto 

has a crt«nil-topped standard. Two horse, are yoked to each chanot and are control^ by a dnser sea^ 
tehituu^e chariot on tight side). In between the fighter, b a dnunmor (dundubhka) whore facta] 

tvTwa nrwt Attitude it shml&T to that of thc dnimmcT on no. 2^. ^ .l ■ * 

™ of J bJtLn two warrion. the mall figure of a boar and the provenance of ^ pUque m 

the CWUukya. which a»de their flag known a. piluawja. Vinavfldttya Sa^i^ya « 

r;s;i:".s;'rz,‘ra s; i.-ra u’ss'rsz&;"^"5i «»,.* 

fKrect'^uince of Hursha from hi. capital at 1^4 »"<« « ta 

and Pulakelin nippUed the theme of repreretUation for this terracotta panel. It. o«u^ in Uie ruiw oi a 

&va temple cann^ however, be caphuned in the present date of our information^ rT.^“'’‘n5L oniI*!^ih 
uid renovatitm of thc §ivo temple on rile AO wa. undertaken after that event about the middle of the revenlh 
rnTv At th« inatEnce of Harshm whose de\'oiion to U recorded both by Baonbhetta and Yuan Chwang. 
5Sini t rTn;:^. event, in the king’, life were made the .ubject of popular 

rcpTcscnlalion.* 

No, 10061, ACl, R. 57. —14|'. 

GROUP X. CULT-IMAGES 

Type 29. Multi-headed cult images 

A eroup of about forty clay idols was found lying in fragnwits on a platform built 
aaainsi^he aty-wall in the south-east conier of plot ACV. Wjth "ccpwonj’f 
v^a head of a large figure wearing a foliated mukula and Mother hMdIcss figure 
majestically on a raised seat in the manner of Kushapa lung Verna Takshama, all are female 

figures and have the following features: tin/A 

fi) Most of them have three heads arranged frontally in a tow cxcert no. 31^ of 
which Ac left head faces at an angle, the corresponding nght head bemg lost. Nos. 308 
and have only one bead and arc in good preservation. i ^ « .u.. 

^'aII fiaures have two arms only, bent at the elbow, and the hands arc plat^ on the 
oencrallv holding a cup (preserved in numerous specimens), and the njht 

birth and fertility is suggested by some specimens holding a child. In no. 30901 . wlh 
child is Sited on the left tfc^ and clasps tSe mother near her breast. 

. V. R. Rmnuclumdi^ik.hiur. He 6. .lAcirel/»//c (IW4). p. J75. Seealre.^/g«pAi<. W.c«.V.20l.lhe 

Vtkkakri plates of Klrlivannan H. . . l -ja rAA^r^^ri n *0 

* Ant^purikS-jano-priUiuta'narapati-charUchyiifainbana-kriiia, KSdnanbarl, p. 8 . 

» Numbm marked wilh in aitc^ arc not illustrated. 
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j* squatring with its legs stretched on the pedestal between the 
tc& of mother, its hands and feet are undigiiated, bodv roughly worked up, and eves 
indicted by punched circlets. In no. 309(jy remnants of the appliqud legs and feet of the 
child arc seen under the mother’s left breast. me 

J[p cases breads are prominently indicated and have pointed nipples. 

(v) The drapery consists of skirts {lafih^d) faUing below the knees, in some eases bearing 
!'npes. It was fastened at the watst by a cord (ndra) falling nearly to the level of 
the feet m a .^spicuoiB manner (cf. no. 310(h)* and 310(c)*). In no. 30^o)* tliis cord is 
rieWy embroidered and in no. 310(h)* it is indicated round the waist and in front by incised 

little aiow the'• “ 

a a ‘"flue, a necklace falling between the breasts. 

anklets No bangles on the arms and wrists and single 

anki^. 308(o) shows a prominent channavira. 

and mther^ shows two notewo^y features. First, it is combed backwards 

t double ndge projecting above or at tlic back of the forehead. 

Sometimw loo» strands continue on the back and are indicated by iiKiscd lines Secondly 

In no shoulders as in no. 308(tf)?^ 

^ ' *" ‘'^o s'Je-rosettes and falling strands, 

cast from I^onW ^ hand-rnodclW with free use of applied parts, only the face being 
rast from a mould. a wheel-turned hollow cylindrical base as hieh as the knees, the 

‘n ® joined to it. Usualfy the head in a 

from thToVhrUd thn' V**“* «? bo seen through the tubular bust 

cylindii^lfieSeTlf'* « ‘bat of the hollow 

and the nostrd^e’k'^taKy plane as the rcc^ng forehead 

erudosed 1 ^ deep lines and iitow pupt ^Sed^^S'roS 

high and the contour of the face tapers toward*; a HmihiA ch«k bones are 

the figures are disUnguished from pure Indian female types^^fchfi GupS"^: 

MahSL‘,l?^KiS‘' Woi^^haf half “.dozen figures of the goddess 

Moth^lSSs or Is IHs'^^uTk 'T. ‘I"* « *bri“ of the 

tutcl^ deities worshipped by^ village 

The three heads, aiiimusiial feat^ SmU '9f'bf “< one place. 

nor do literary texts throw light on it' ’ AsC h^id^ fP«»iinens, 

and arc often associated with^hiw th-ngurcs hold a cup and a pursc-hke objtxt 

of the Buddhist Hariti The front thro? ^ Brahrnanical counterpart 

back omitted in a fronud^ "f* similar row at'the 

__^ ^ goddess can be identified with Shashihi 

for which Iterc 

required l/y ihc same teal (HI, ixaiii, 2 ^ prevrni nguret. however, arc not cmacuicd as 
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TERRACOTTA HGURINES OF AHICHCHHATRA, DISTRICT BAREILlY, UP. 

who was widely worshipped as the presiding goddess of child-birth in the Gupta and post- 
Gupta periods. On the coins of the Yaudheyas we find the representation of the goddess 
ShashlhT with a panel of six heads ganged in two superimposed rows.* * This style of t^ 
suf)erimposed heads was prevalent in the Kushapa penod, c.g. in the case of Brahm^* 
Siva and K^rtiikcya • figures. Later it seems to have been dropped, as the convention of 
portraying figures in the round, so common in Kushai^ art, with lU inconvenient corollary 
of showing all the faces of the multi-headed figures, was replaced by an emphasis on tlie 
frontal pose in the art of the Gupta period. The upper row of three heads in the preset 
figures also, in case they were intended to portray Shash(hl, seems to have been omitted for 
the same reason. 

305. HemUess male figure (I 1-25'; dia. 7*) sealed majestically on a high cylindrictl pedestal with legs 
hanging down. The pedestal was whccl-iurncd and a base-plate was added for the feet. The posiiw u 
similar to that of the Kushflnti emperor Vema Takshama in the Mathuri museum. The figure is wearing a 
knce-lcngih sirrp^ tunic fastened at the waist, a scarf passing from the left shoulder across the chest to the right 
armpit, a short necklace of fiaitcncd beads, and ban^es on the upp^ arms, which are adorned by two pear- 
shaped 8ppli(ju6 ornaments, perhaps marking embroidertd decorations. The figure was found occup}ing a 
predominantly central position in the midst of a group of female figurines, with which it seems to ^ve ^ 
connected. Each hand was placed on the knee as in the case of the female figurines. The rigM hand held 
on elongated tapering object, not distinct, and the left, now broken, probably held a bowl like that in the female 
figurines. 

No. 65S6 (t). ACV. 

306. Male head htiUow inside (10*) wearing a projecting crown fastened by a fillet on the forehead and 
adorned with a foliated rosette and a boss, with petallcd flowen on the sides. The back of the bead and nape 
are covered with embroidered cloth, concealing strands of falling hair. This detached head was found touching 
the neck of the sealed male figure in a lilted position, but is disproportionate to it in sire. 

No, 6586(7). ACV. 

307 Female figure with one head (I I*), seated in bWrdsami 00 a high round An elaborate diadem 

on the bead with a raised wall in front flanked by two flowers and a conical projwtion behind. A lock of hair 
falls on each shoulder. On the right check is a beautiful leaf-impression from a stamp. A round padaka 
onuimcot hangs from the neck and another pcndanl ornament is seen below the breasts. She wears numerous 
bangles on the arms. The IcH hand on the knee holds a cup. The strip of the fastoiing-cord of the skirt falls 
between the legs and Is decorated with three vertical bands, consisting of punched circlets and pricked holes, the 
former probably showing stitched glass-pieces and the Utter either seed-pearls or tiny glass beads called pota. 
A threaded ring of small beads is shown in the left ear. This figure was found on the proper right side of the 
big male figure (no. 305). Traces of red paint. 

No. 6586(21). ACV. 

(a) Female figure (12-25') with one head, scaled on a round seat. The hair is arranged in a ridge above 
the forehead with two free locks falling on the shouldc^ She wears three rings in each cloven 
ear-lobe, a torouc, a necklace and skirt marked by lines of folds and notched desi gn s. An 
appliqud child, whose right hand and two feet are still preserved, clung to the left brtosL Although 


» V. S. AgrawaU, 'Goddess ShashthI on the Yaudheya Coins’. Journal of the Nuntismaflc Society of /miia, 
V (IV43), pi. 2, p. t. fig- 2. See also j. Allan, Corns of Ancient tndia (London, 1936), p. 272. Class 3, Var. 

c.pl. XL. 10. . I . ... 

» Cf. Brahmi figures nos. 382 and 2134 in the Mathuri museum; sec V. S. AgrawaU, Brahmanical Images 

in Mathuri JtHtmal of the India Society of Oricniai Art^ V (1937), p. 118. 

• Jouffuii of the Sutnismatic Society Indin, V, pL 2, fig. 2. 
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ANCIENT NO. 4 

a 


with a i>tDg]c bfiad« tbore it tio doubt that the figure tlto belotigi to the m tti" categorv ai (he 
thnv^betdod mothers holding & duld. 

No*d5B6(I6)»ACV. 

308. Femnte figure (Ilf) with ihroe licfldJs eloflgtlod face, plump checia tnd heavy chin. She hat a tingle 
iodenurd ridge above the head* a torque below noeje, a baud tl the murow waiM^Uae^ and low pouKed hrtAStt. 
In the right fist it n round vncrticat bole to hold an object, now lost. 

Nb:658d(20)*ACVV 


(a) Fcmulc figure (10*) with three heads, now hrokea, a child In left arm touchhij breast, a ctip in left 
hand on kn« and an bdistincl object in right hand. The tkirt fisllirtg bekw ibc bieo has ttripex 
on front and back. Elong^ed anklet { fiUtka l a ht). Lohg broad scarf with indeoied roarib 
oa both shoulders. 

Nol 6S86(ldri, ACV, 

am 

(A) Three-luaded femiUe figure (lO-lJ') wearing a ritAo^rZra onuimextt knotted between breasu and 
posing OB thoufden and under armpiia, and striped skirts. The figure bohhi a. moosoose^ike 
object in the left haiid , plaocci on tbc knee. 

No. 6586(13), ACV. 


(e) Three-head^ fen^e ^gure (9-5*).^ with h^ ttrtaitgcd on the hendt in a double ridge Tnarkftt by 
angtiliu lines wUh small tubular punches ^wcen Ihcrn. On the left cheek uxe ramU holes probably 
mdicating tattoo nupfcs. The end of the fastening eord of the skhta falls between the kgs. The 
long tenon of the m id ril o head is vitUde from the opcAing at the bote. 

No. 6586(9), ACV. 

00 Fcmaie figure at above with throe-hcadi, 

No76586<iO),ACV. 


w cn;) of ,*><* only,the ™trtl heed b pretened. Trace, of K«f <m left thouJder. 

Oroov-e in Icii liand to hold an elongated object. 

No. 6586(15), ACV* 

^ ‘"r’t' loo*jonp«. Mr fitUing «, the l»ck eud knotted with 

ribbon, and front fold of ihe low^r garment ahhwn prominently by three itroovxs 

No. 6586(11)* ACV. 


''“P “““ '•ft r^l <ntd of the skirt if, U«™ii 

No. 6586(19), ACV. 

“5,^"“ »ri>£«l«pi«lg Mk tun Vietble. She i. 

hS.^VfoU^fZT^'Sfh.* Mrt.f,mening eet7el«> rftown «, teck. 

faiu as a tn fto^ elaborate cojffnre consau of two alde-nlaiu tied in a bop at tk: 
nape, the rest of the hair being treated in a fan-like design and fksteail at th^ a iShon. 

No. 6S86(Q, ACV, -- ^ 


(0 TTirre-headcd femak fignre (8*) with a ohUd squatting on the bare betwm the W. 
No. 6586(26), ACV, 
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Type 29l tttrte’heudeU atti-tmuge. 
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TERRACOTTA FiOURINES OF AHICHCNHATrZ DISTRICT BARBJLLT, 


0^) Tlir«c<-hcadf<i fcnute figure ^-earing iLnts n’dged ttalf-wsy between knee and ankk, numeroits 
hangicx on the upper arm wn'M and a broad indented scarf passing across the breast. 

No. ««6(t2>, ACV, 

{/) Tbree^headed remnie ^gtnie (7*), wearing a medallioo, a pearf-necklace indiaistcd hv round eirckts 
and an ear-pcudimt of thrw pearls. i%c hair is combed backwards and carried on the back. The 
Skirt is ol Aoit length Falling to the knees. 

No. 65S6(17 )kACV. 

309.. Three-headed female Ggtire{5'S”) with a torque round each nock, hodke on chest revealing the breasti. 
and a prominetu lenun below the middle bead. 

No. 6386(8). ACV. 

(а) Female figure with three heads (fi') each wearing a pmlaka pendant from the neck. Defaced* 

No. 6586(37), ACV. 

(б) Fctnale ftgttre (5^257 ihoWing portion below waist Bnd Ihe s^ro-naMa Galling between the legs. 
No.6i86C2>,ACV. 

(e) Female figure (6'257 ■* above, showing traces of the legs of the clinging baby, necklace and bodice 
knotted in front, a acarf pasting across the breast and bock, and the tail of a mpngoote-ilke object 
in the right hand. 

No. 6586(3), ACV. 

(J) Female figure (6*257 tvithout tieiids, in poor preservation. 

No. 6586(18), ACV, 

(e) Female figure (6^257 as above» with a promlacnt cord hanging between legs. 

No. 6586(4), ACV. 

if) Female figure (10*57 with three heads, one in Front, the leA shown sideways usd the rigid lost* 

No- 6586(5), ACV* 

(g) Female figure (6^57 as above wearing a padakat a twisted pearl necklace, a pair of studded bangles on 
upper arm, three wristlets, and pronunent anklets (lU^pira). 

No. 6586(27), ACV, 

(ft) Femak figure (67 Os above, havii^ a small baby in the left arm* 

No! 6586(25), ACV* 

(0 Right arm and 1^ of a similar figure (6*57. holding in the right hand an elongated object tapering 
towards the tail. 

No, 6586(37), ACV, 

(fl Fragment ofi fcnmlc figure (6*257 with a poorl-studded band on the breasts. 

No. 6586(28), ACV, 

(Jt) Butt of a female figure (47 with baby ia left arm clinging to breatt, a tr^oil torque and a band 
round the waist. 

No. 6586(39), ACV. 

ITS 



ANCIENT INBIA, NO. 4 

(/) Head {3*75') ofk female figure u above* witli pn^foent hflir* dtaxuond-cyea and briMiil npoe. Hottow 
al the hade aj^preiiei lit a m<mkl< 

No. 6^6(30). ACV. 


GROUP XI: MISCELLANEOUS LATE FIGURES 


Type 30. Mallas (Stratum I : A.D. 85Q-UOO) 

A group of male figures in violent naion, wearing tight kax^ma fastened round the loins 
and tucked in between the legs* seems to repras^mt the Malla type. Such of them iis have 
the right arm raised as if to deliver a Wow may be those of purists {nimvdi^ika% The right 
leg is thrust out to the side, and the left* bent ai the knee* is pushed to the other side, llus 
posture of the two spread*out legs is also seen in the figures of pugilists from Scleucia ’ 
The legs arc dwarfish and the feet without toes. Of the five figures four wme from AClIi 
and belong to Stratum I. The type, thereforcv mav be assigned provisionally to the ninth 
lo tenth centuries* although further evidence for dating seems still to be required 


310. Male figure m viokm aciioa The rigM annlfci exicndcd from the thouJdCT ind-tben raised 

iL$ if lo delivBT e blow. The left win and haiwi now broken was placed on the fcrvoc- ~nm fithi teg h tiia^ 
^ the erdc^ aid left bout at the knee lo (he other side ai If in a jumping pouixre. A liihl toithdoth 
Is wom round the hips and thighs anil secured by a belt fastened on the right side. From the round datn In 
the centre isjoia a band to be tucked on the back. The figure wears a doubki itring TOimd the neck ■ rine and 
pendant tn cart* and a turbatt with a topknot on ibn head, and Itaa a stnOrng fiicc The whole ailitude Of the 
hi the act of bakneing and throwing a heavy ball with tbc right hand, Hcrewhandru 
(twelfth century)* who reJteU the cultural background of the period covcied by Streium L memkHU a boyish 
game played by throwing heavy none^balls <^td ^ ^ 

No. 1174* ACin, KX/F6<4 -29'\ SL I : AJ>, 83(HiO0. 


3U, Toro f2*S7 of a figure with the same pose and dress aa above, 
kg for luppott* a feature diseeniibk in nos. 310 and 313 aiso. 

No. 1003, ACOI, KX/F3a, Si, L 


On the back ire traces of i third 


31i F mgmenl (3') thawing the ri^i leg of a figure simikr to above. 
No. 1304, ACm* XX/Ffie* -40‘i St* I, 


(a) Fragment (2*6*) of the kft leg of a simitar figure. 

No. ii73{oL Aan, KX/F2g, -38^'; Si. I. 

^13^ Fragraott (4-75') thowiiig Ihc ti^t arm aad leg of a limiUr Bgum. bui wtlh the hand. pliKwl on 
No. fi033, ACIL -54', 


Typb 31. Dacotr-shaped human ncuiUNEs (Stratum h A.D, 850-1100) 

Tite type* rtfprcsimtcd by ten spcscimens. shows a very crude human figure A roll of 
day which IS tki the back is roughly moddted m humL form, ^ 


t 

1 


SrJemUl, no^ 421* 432; pi. 
Abhiilii^na€hlaJiithafti. Ill* 353, 


XX!X figs. 20«*lW*aml2lJ. 
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TERRACOTTA FIGVRISES OF AHJCHCHHATRA, D&TRICT BAREILLY, VJ^, 


donated i«g disproportionate to the small head and the projecting arms. In two typical 
specimens the flexed arms are turned inward beating a small drum in the same manner as 
the drummers in the musician type of the Kush&i^a period. Almost all the'specimens come 
from ACfll and in cases of recorded level they uniformly belongUo Stratum I (A.D. 850- 
1100), A noteworthy feature.of no. 318 is the winglike appearance of the two hands. 


3l4w Crude figurine (1*9*) with stumpy arms and dwarfish bead surmounting a pillar*ijko bust. 

»No. 1254. ACni. KX/F5d. -40*; Su I: A.D. 850-1100. 

315. Same as abos’c (2*6')« A collection of more than 2S similar figurines was discovered at this place. 
No. 3727. ACm. KX/F3b. -46*. 

316. Crude figure as above (2*8*). 

No. 3679, ACm, -42*. 

317. Crude figunne with flexed arms forming volutes, 

No^ 1473. ACtn. ICX/F4b. 

318. Crude dagger-like figurine (2*) with anns resembling spread-out wings. The projection of the lower 
body is slightly ridged in the centre. 

Ko. 1344, ACm, KX/F5d, -42*; St L 

(o) Figurine ax abo%’c (2*2*ji. 

No. 12^ ACni. -40*. 

(6) Figurine at abov« (2-4^. 

No. 1261. ACni, -39*. 

(c) Figurine as ^vu (2'20. 

No. 806, ACn, -19*. 

!>• 


Type 31 Thin plaques of deities (Stratum f: A.D. 850-1100) 

From Straium 1 comes a grouo of tto rectongular plaques ending at the top cither in a 
tap^g roundel or m a triangle like the sculptured slabs of the P5la period They are 
woduced from shallow moulds in extremely low relief. The details ofthe parts of the 
body Md OT tM attributes are indistinct. The execution of the figures is crude and the 
attitude stiff, the ^amaru-Uke bust being supported on legs of e.agEmtfd length. The 
gcnenil style resemblre that of the Tirthahkoni images of the late medieval period. In 
spocimOT no. 320 m important point to note is the characteristic eye projeettrm" beyond 
the head, as found in (he Jain manuscript paintings. " 

TTic subjects arc mostly Hindu gods and gt^dcsses. Vishnu, Mahishasununardini etc 
plaques seem to have served the purpose of votive offering at village shrines. Similar 
plaqi^ are also found made of soft steatite stocic with the same low rSief and crude work- 
n^ship Both of them represent a popular form of religious worship, enjoying a wide 
distnbution all over North India. “ wiw 

319. Lower portioa of a plaque (2-7^x2-8') of Vi&hQu xhowtng a chakra on the left xkle and a mace- 
bcanng aticndiini on the right ' " 

No. I14i ACm, KIX/E6d.‘ —34*; Si. I: A.D. 850-1100. The plaque thouJd be assumed to the latest 
phatc of this period, about the clcvcnili century. 
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320. Vpp^ portion of s ploquc (2^5^ of a fatn-Hrmol Vljdtqu bsimt a mace and • ooucb in the 
two cAtra hands, liic nonnat riElrt bind being hslJ in oWBrjamW/A Ohliquo cyci witk their aoeriar cods projea 
bcyoml the fact, aUhoogb the figure is in a Iromal pose. The general style of "the body and the U>iS£ rtvta&^r 
face ih similuT lo tbit of medieval TuthafilturB hnages, ^ ^ 

No. 4Q35. ACm, -34'^ S|- T- 

321* Upper portion of a plaque (i') of the fpur^arraet! godded Mshkhflwrmnt^p t \^ \ h<Jl 4 lia£ « JUtf/ In 
one of the two raised right anns. ” 

No, 121, Aa, KX/BIOlt, -3*^ St. t 

321 Fragmeflisry pbquc (l^x S*) similar to obcrix showing the leg) ofo Vidmu figure. 

No. 499, ACni, KXfhm, — Jfr'i St. L 


Type 33. SattI-Satta plaques {Sthatum T: A.D, 850-1100) 

ct^inH^rtn (none exceeding 3*6' in height) show a man and a woman 

^ The pkqi^ are dim ^ roctangulaf, half of them having rounded 
1 r shallow moulds. The male and feraab figures stand facing 

With the left hand of the mab and the right fiand of the female figuns tossed at the buck 

usually stands on ibe left but in 

Tlic roller is invnrin^Mu «'*^**i iHusttatod horel the position is revcrscA 

roller IS mvarmbly superficial, with no attention to details of ornaments or drauon' 
The ^1c IS crude, showing similariiy with the figures on Sail sionw 

called P“J?T —W ^ oflerings near Satl stones at places 

Sc "h- *“ where the)- still abound. 

adopted to designate the figures of this tvitc. 

adval^ figur^CLloia toTe 

^ ^ fourteen specimens the woman wisars a petticoat 

^ wa.s worn^ the Rajput women of thai age. Chit of thijiY-iicvci) oicces thirtv-fouf 
come from ACIil and are firmly assignable to SiFaium I, nmih-cfcveuih ceniuri^ No 3"^3 

c^u^yr‘’(hw & ^ originating from Stratum Ilia (about tluTeighth 

fiTScaPedatofeXe"^^^ No. 328 shows thcTwo 



APPENDIX 

A Not? on ttie Sjavasasa, curm, 

navuTflia ctoih meniioaed^ U® pnPl^d lo idcati^ with ilit 

_It appean nun BfiljB btc^mc scquamicd with tlii) fabric niter 

A«»l ”3- ^ 0.,d, Photographer of ,he CeMral 
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hu IniroductioD (o the court of ihice it occurs twice in the fhnhaeharfra And b i^iuplcnoi^fy ib^nt 

in hii tarUcr work the KJUfmrtharL The jcittramka w^< n cbth studded with ctiutm of bright pearls, and Idn^s 
in the train of lliinha wore tunica made fVmn it: The com¬ 

mentator cxpiiUAS it as a kiiu] of doth; the word has wither previous not^^suE^iient history sjal has tio 
iitteUJ^bk d^ivalion in Sanskrit language. There can be tittle doubt that the word came directly tnio Saiukrit 
from the middle Pcrtian or Fahiavi language of the Sdsinian empire in the time of florsba. The Palitavj form 
sta^ra^ mcanmg ihkfc or strong, is used for cloth in the A/JJi Vl/ttf referttog to 'glorium^ and thick spkndkL 
ciotbing* *^,’ The Pabbvi word itavra with the stidix Lc. s/avrukf was the original from which the Arabic 
ixtahraq and the modem Persian istabrak are derived. The Arabic word htabruq means thick itilk brocade.* 
It is in the Qur'^in *onJy in early passages in description of the raimem of the faithfuJ in Paradise. It Is 
one of the few words that have been >«ry genera Ity reoogni^ced by the MnsUni authorities as a PcrsiBia loan-wordV* 
It is cvidontTitmi thU Eiloary and linguistic etidence that the coit^ silken fabric known xiovroka was 
origiaatly monufactnred in Penis during Sfis&nisr times^ and that duringthc seventhceniixty it wss being rmponed 
into Arabia on the west and India on the curt- The credit of throwing definite light on the nature of the cloth 
goes to UanabhattAi reference to it ettabiishes iwo facts r first, that the cloth was well-known 

in the court of 1-lanha, jthd, secondly, that it was adorned with dutteti of glistetilng seed-pe^tb. Thi« Isttcr 
feature osslati ut in ideniifying tl» Ikbrie on lu'o lerm'otta figurines from Ahlcbchhairi {fig. t, 16 and 17), The 
place was situated within the range of direct iiiducnde of Har$ha*s capital at Kanauj and was also the seat of a 
division ihfmkH} ofhii empire. One of the two figures on which the uavaraka cluth occurs is that of the Sun-god 
clad in m Iranis style of tunic, wltkJi may naturally ha^e been made of ihe costly SSsfluian fabric of that name, 
li fehould, I think, be pcsssibic to detect it on other specimens of rn diiin tcrracotlos hi« 1 sculptures^ 


* iia/sfatharita, teat, p* iOf; also p, 143. According to th^comtucnlfttor means bright pearls* 

but the actual design of I he fabric as seen on the terracotia figurines shows that tdru indicated serins; equivalent 
of what in Persian was cmllcd rhdrd. Each qieak haila sequin below the (op^mosi pearl. 

* xvarrah^umi u stavr n raxMk putm/iiatf, ArdU VU^, aiv, H, p. 164 (Martin Haug’s ediliort, IS72). 

^ F,’Stcxnga^ A C^tnprth^nsiw jPcrjiniii-£>)gi!tTA Okitoimry (London), p, 50. 

* A. Jeficiy* 77tf Fuffign Yocahuiary of the ^ur^dn (Gpckward Oriental Scries, LXXTX), pp. 5S-59, 
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BRAHMAGTRI AND CHANDRAVALLI 1947: MEGALITHIC AND OTHER 
CULTURES IN THE CHTTALDRUG DISTRICT, MYSORE STATE 

By R. E. M. Wheei^r 




The excavationx which are the stihjec! of (he foUowrng report were undertaker} as a 
parr of a ai-ordimted pirn for * opening up* the archaeology of South India. UnlU 1945 
almost nothing had been done to systematize the cMHiations or cultures of (lie pre^medieml 
era in (he South. Tlte cuharai envirorunetit of the Buddhist monasteries and sculptured stupas 
h'A/cA had ^cn disclosed had been hrgfly ignored. Megalithic momments had been 
ransacked rather than excaratefl. sometmics with the Itelp of dynamite- Urnjields had been 
gathered up like rite-crops. Ufulocianented artd heterogeneous coiiections of stone implements 
had^ in favoured instanceSt found (heir nay into museums* Jn very rare cases a town-stte 
had been trenched and a confused mass of material scraped up from it. Meanwhile, t/ieory 
/W teen active in inverse ratio to the evidence available. Sumerians, for example* ftad 
been derived from South India.* or Dravidtans from Sumer. The mast that could be said for 
such theories was that they could not be disproved. 

In 1945^ after systematic search, a site waj found near Pondicherry {Arikamedu) where 
imported objects of known date occurred side by side with^ mtd therefore gave precise chrono- 
logical definition UK an Indian culture which was otherwise wtpheed. At once a firm base 
was provtaed for further advance. Enquiry revealed distinctive elements of this newly Identified 
Indian culture on other sites in (he Deccan and South India: notably in the Chiraldrug District of 
northern Mysore^ on sites in Hyderabad State, and art others at Amardvatt in the east and 
hi thin the sottlhern part of (he Bombay Presidency in the west. A coherent archaeoiogical map 
of South India in the earliest centuries A.D. h^an (O take shape* That shape was .*iiifi 
nebulous enough* hut through the mist definite objectives begatt la loom up. By proceeding 
methodicaJIv from the known to the unknown, by exploring a carefully selected series of sites 
which inchided recognizable elements with others rfm were a steady progre.vsio/i now 
for the first time became feasible* 

0iok'e felt first upon the two Chltahfrug sites which are here described. At both these 
sites distmetive elements of the Arikamedu culture had already hem foutid. At both ulso^ 
but parlictdarh at Bmhmagiri, were other important factors—megalithic tombs, stone a.xes, 
niicroliths, painted pottery—about which no acatrate information had hitherto been available. 
Here or last wa.’t^ not merely a chance, hut a reasonable certainty of securing the desired 
knowledge. And confident liope has been Justified by the event, A dear succe.vsian of three 
main cultures has ^4n determined and, above ulk a fi-xed point established m the chronology 
of the ntegalithic tombs which are churacteristtc of South India artd may possibly {though 
this is not proied) have a significant rdationship with similar tombs as far afield as western 
Asia and Europe. 
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Part i.—ii'rrRODucTORY 

T“ s 

ment of M)%ow State. Their main obie«ive!L« nil Dcpnrt- 

culiuie with the culture or successive of a typical nicgaliili 

priHluccd evideTice of a definable chrw^ogica? dwSi^^Thk “'jrf-**®* 

important one and retpiirw amplification. * aaium-line. This objective was on 

to com^n vejj siriSorra''wWch***“~*’“ ’T™ k”""" 

common factor in that they consist of mtewn ^r^nW^hlr^Z **“''‘1 “ 

menied, in some instants, b\ drv-stone wnlUncr sypplis* 

date has never been ade^uay definei and irSfi w“''T '’""‘*‘"1 

grottnd'Survey oflheni Lieffiin hv thp^ i years bdbfc Ihc essential 

completion. Meanwhile ^may be observed upproach 

above or below ground an7is^"v^rrouX ^ “ '“^8'= '‘uilt 

monumenu include small asts. -iW, 
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cists), menhirs and alignments. The cists, frequently in large groups, occur mainly on 
the granite and tateritc of the Peninsula but are also found sporadically on the limestone 
and sandstone of the north-west/ Their relationship with other typ^ of megalith in 
central and norih-eustern India is probably negligible, and the unqualified use of ihc 
term 'megaliih' in the two contexts, howe\er correci, is liabie to mislead. C. von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf has reasonably emphasized rhe essential separateness of the two: the niegalithic 
cisis of the south having an Iron Age equipment and western analogies, the me^tthic 
memorial stones, etc,, of the centre and the north-east liaving po^ibly ‘neolithic' assock- 
tions and an Indonesian or south-east Asian orientation/ That "occasional overlaps 
between tlie two groups should occur in central India is but natural- 

With the north-east Indian (or south-east Asian) group we are here no more concerned. 
The main function of this report is to present evidence which for the hrst time establishes 
a fixed chronologiciil point for a representative series of South Indian megaliihic tomb^, 
and indicates the meinod of their use. Discussion of the possible relationship of these 
tombs with comparable structures elsewhere in Asia, in Europe and perhaps in Africa is 
reserved for an Appendix (p. KWj, which should be read as a supplement to Professor 
Gordon Childers paper above (o. 4). For the moment if wit] sulfee to observe that 
this relationship has been fKKlulatcd not merely upon a general basic resemblance ol^ the 
crude mcgaJilhic principle in India and the West, but upon a community of specialized 
details of which the most notable is the ‘port-hole* entrance. Indeed, W'erc it not for the 
wide and formidable disparity in date between the Indian cists and their Western analogues, 
a significant interrelationship could scarcely be questioned, 

To the excavation itself and to the preparation of the rej^n many hands have 
contributed. Under my general diwtiom the primary responsibility for the detailed 
work of organization and supers ision in the held and for subsequent analysis of the results 
fell 10 Mr. B, B, Lai as officer in charge of the Exeavarions Branch of the Axchaeological 
Survey of India, With him coUaboraicd en excellent team of supervisors, including 
Mr. M. N, DiKihpande, Mr, A. H. DanL Mr. V- D, Krishnaswami, Dr. Y. D. Sharma 
and Mr. B. K. Thapar^ with about forty research-students from the Indian universities. 
The pottery was organized and classified by Mr. S, C, Chandt a, and the Chandravalli 
coins by Mr. Krishna Deva. Special cr^it is due also to the staff-pheto^upher, 
Mr. S. G. Tewari; the draftsman, Mr. Raghbir Singh; and the surveyors, Mr. Ballabh Saran, 
Mr. K. Ramaswami and Mr. Bhaskaran Nair. Mr, L. Narasimhachar was present 
throughout as a colleague and as representative of the hospitabJe Mysore State. Lastly^ 
the French Government seconded to our staff M. and Mme. I. M, Casal from Pondi¬ 
cherry and M. J. P. Trystram from the Delegation Archdologique Franeaise at Kabul, all 
of W'hom arc now engaged upon archaeological fieldwork in or of close concern to India. 

A detailed report on the human bones found during the excavation is being prepared 
by the Anthropological Survey of India and will be publkhed at a later date. 

The plasntnc of the work 

The method whereby the new evidence was sought and obtained w-as as follows. In 
1 945, the Arcliaeo logical Survey of India, at Arikamedu near Pondicherry on the Coromandel 
coast, dated an extensive Indian ceramic industry by its association with imported 


^ Fof the difttrlbuiion of mcgyiltUiic cist^ with [^n-hole», *« Dg I amU below, p. 305, 

* 'TU^ l*robJvin of Mcgaliibic Cultures in MIdlllc tfuliii', Man in fndia^ XXV (l!>4]), 73fF. t would 
couLion in a^bitig tfvcu a jclulivc chri>auli.>g(cul connotajjon to the term *ncotithiq' In thin connection. li 
h liiacly enough Lhiit diiicb of the ^neolithic' of the north-easit is oonlemporary with the Iron Age of live uiuth. 
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Mediterranean pottery and alass of tbe first century A.D.’ The indUAtry included a 
distmeiive type of poUsiied Slack or black-and-ycllow dish bearing on the inside of iis 
ba<ie two or iliree concentric rings of pattern formed by a eOgged cylinder or roujetic held 
agaimt the unbaked vessel ns h rotated on the potter's wheel. This roulclte-parieni is 
foreigii to Indian cciamic and was derived from the imported Meditemincan (Airctinci 
pottery, fo which it in noimal. Its first appearance b Tndia is v'crv unlikely to hav-c been 
earlier than the Ix^nning of ibc first century A.D., but is certainly'not later in origin than 
the second quarter of that ceniur>'. Once cstablislijed, the type listed at ^Vrikamodu into 
the second century. 

Sub|^ueoiJy lo the Arikamedu excavations, I observed at Mysore two or three sherds 
of identic-al tvare which had been obtained by the State Arcbaeolodcal Department 
some previously fronr a site in the Chiialdrug District, tne nonJiernmOst 

distnci of Mysore State, The site, known as Chandravatti^ ]| miles sotiih-wcsi of 
Chitaldrug itself, had also yielded four or live Roman denarii (2 of Augustus 2 of Tiberius 
and 1 unidentified) of the first half of the first century A,D-=ovidcncc comiKtent wilh 
that of Ari^cdu-^togeibcr with many potin issues of the Andhra kingdom less securely 
dated but belonging mainly to tbe first lwt> centuries A.D* A distinctive local ware, 
allegedly from the same general horizon os certain of the Roman coins, had a polished 
russet-coloured surface with rectilinear while or yellow (often criss-cross) pattern. Tliis 
yellow-painted ware is also abundant on the Andhra sites of MSski and Kondapur as 
excavated by the Hyderabad State Archaeologjcal Department.* On all woun^rt wns 
evident that, with useful mcraul cont^te in the form of rouletied ware and Roman coins. 
ihe*fi^*«!ilury^ ^pable of producing a representative Deccan culture ceniting upon 

A "?* all. TTic late Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of the Mjwre 

Archaeolopcal I^partment, had with his colleagues carried his pioneer-work further afield. 
^ the neighbourhood of Siddapur, 45 miles away to Uic nortli-east in the same Chitaldrug 
pmnet and some 30 milw south of Bcllary, There, at tile foot of the graniiroutSol 
kno^ as Brahinagin, m the vicinity of no fewer than three copies of AJoka^s Minor Rock- 
edi« no. I—the most southerly kitowm point of the Mauryan empire-he had identified 
a site which must be that of the town of hitti mentioned in that edict With assistance 
from his colleague. Mr. L. Narasimhachar, he had suhsequmtij cS out trihS^a- 
iions not only on the town-site itself but also in certain of the very forge number of m^Iithic 
osts which ^njge it on the plain. The evidence thus obtained has nth been published 
and I.S not sutnciMtly ^amemed for detailed analysis, but it included a somewhat poorer ' 

represoitanon of the >yidhra culture of Cturndravalii, and relics of a culture or cultures 
Dssoci^Ecd With polished stone laxcs d.iid microlilhs 

Tliough much rem^ed in doubt, il was evident that here, at ChamlravalU and 
Brahmagin, were potcnlialiiies of high importance. They mav be stated as^i^ows*^ 

f Arikam^u. and with tbe posribiUty 

of su^fi from reliable com-cvidence, it was clear that careful digging a\ 

cHhe fea'<^ury*!?D*^ Chandravalli would define the local Andhra culture 

I hjdia. no. 3 11946). pp, jTfT., jmU panicubrtv pp 4Sff 

W.«. M»«omimd «. ih. .iie of Kcadipur. For ilu, dinribu.ion of Ihit 

«.io’al;r,Snr ^ b«i plctel at SrslinuiEiri. wbil,. ,i Chsiuimvam 
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BRAIIMAGIRt ASD CHANDRAVALU 1947 

(ii) With that information, it would be easy cnou^ to establish a corresponding 

datum-line at the somewhat poorer but partially contemporary site of Isila 

(Brahma^ri). . . c 

(iii) Having established the Brahroagiri datum-line, deep digging there might 

expected to relate to it the other local cultures, represemed respectively by 
the adjacent megalithic tombs and by the stone axes and microliths previously 
found by Dr. Krishna. 

Amongst these various objectives, it was the presence of the megaliths at Brahmagiri 
that determined the present undertaking. South India is eminently a land of temples, 
but even the temples arc there outnumbered by these ancient tombs. And we^ ^ 
scarcely anything about them. A thousand megalithic cists might be cxca\ated with the 
utmost care without any significant addition to our knowledge of their chronology. Only 
by placing their culture in a related culture-sequence, such as un adjacent tosra-sitc could 
alone be expected to provide, was it possible to ensure a substantive advance of knowledge. 
Brahmagiri provided the desired coincidence. With its dated, or at any rate datable. 
‘Andhra* * culture and its vast field of megaliths, it appeared to supply all the nt^sary 
factors for an initial scientific study of the Indian megalithic i^blem. And, in anticipation, 
I may say ai once that it yielded clear and positive evidence in an even fuller measure than 

we could have dared to cxpwt. . • c 

The following report is divided into four main parts: first, a descnption of the 
Brahmagiri megaliths and of the general nature of the evidence which they yielded; secondly, 
an account of the cultures (megalithic and other) identified on the Brahmagin town-site; 
thirdly, a note on the cultures established by renewed excavation at Chandravalli; and, 
fourthly, appendices dealing principally with cultural distributions. 

Chronology is discussed below (pp. 2(K) and 300) 


PART II.—BRAHMAGIRI 


Brahmagiri is a granite outcrop, rising some 600 feet above the plain, within the 
Molakalmuru Taluk of the Chitaldrug District in the northern extremity of Mysore 
State Of several small villages in the neighbourhood, Siddapur(a) is the best known 
from’its frequent association in publication with the three adjacent copies of the Minor 
Rock-edict no. 1, which constitute the most southerly memorial of ASokas empire.* 



of the ancient township hereabouts. ,,, , . ■ t._» j. 

It was in a deliberate search for the Isila of ASoka that Dr. M, H. Krishna identified 
it in the site which is the main subject of the present report. A clear general ^unt of 
the local topography was prepared by him in I9f),‘ and excavations were earned out by 
the Mvsorc Archaeological Department on the site in 1942.* We ne^ not agree either 
with Dr. Krishna’s provisional chronology or with his assessment of the culture-sequence 

* E Hultzsch, Corpus hsrrlpilomim tndicarum, /, litscrlpllons of aMcu (Oxford, 1925), pp. xxvl and I75ff. 
Tlie imnpreution of the latter part of the inscription ia doubtful; ^ aliemarise «rsion» ad^t^ by V. A. 
Smith, Aioko (Oxford. 1920). p. IS2. and D. R. Bhan^ki^. (^ul^ 1925). p 3»; wd cf. t 

•The lascriplions of Piyadasi*. liuHrm Amliputry, XXI (Bombay, 1892). 62ff.: and V A Smith and F. W. 
Thomai. ibid., 1908. 3fr. 

* Mysorr Anh. Drpt. An. Repjor i940 (Mysore. 1941). pp. 63ff. 

* Ibid, for 1942 (Mysore, 1943). pp. lOOfT. 
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pionccr-wark both here and sU GhatuSraval*i (above. 

р. IM)* (to was achieved in 1947 was based upon his prcvioiiA revelation of the 

poicnualmcs of the two 4 r 

Without a recapititbiioD of the whole of Pr. Krishna’s grounil-survcv, ihe Mhent 

r iramediaidy concerned ma> be uDied 

tjiis- LAAi-LAAVtj The nonhera slopes of Brahmagirit largely covered by a tumbled 
mass of granite bouldere, bear exieosive signs of andem oocupaiian in the form of pot- 
sto^, tragmcmiiry walls fcrnmns of simill terraced platforms roughly revetted with 

It that two thousand years ago more earth remamed 

amongst the Riders than at the w^eni day, ;ind thai much evidence of ilu$ pari of Isila 
has been wo^ed away. But at all times the main area of oceupaiion must havt Iain as 

с. tr -frnains and ciccavatton to indlcrite, along the gentle ^fope which fonns’the 

rmrHhc hill to ihc plaim Here a long strip some 200 yards m width is a mass 

?txi yards or more and a length of about a mile, forms what must once have Ijeen un almost 
conUnw(« belt of niegiiliilnc structures, miMily eisi-tomhs. Manv of ihcse have ban 
removed by agriculiunsisf but some hundrwiv sttill survive in intermiiiem patches 

In imto of ihe mne of uccupHtion stands the great boulder which bears on iH 
upp^ surface 1 ^ best-preserved of the three copies of the EdieVX 

•n 194_ 8nd again in l947-a sadly ruined struciure (fig. 2> but nevcrihe/ess the inosi 
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coherent surviving monument of Isila save for (he me^iths.' Near the ezistern end of 
the Kme is an excellent waier-sopply at the base of the hilL 

In 1*>47 three trial-pits were sunk at the western foot, but ihe most informative area 
lay to the nonh-casu in sites Br, 21, Br. 22 and Br. 23, where the tiuce main cultures — 
‘Brahmagin Stone Axe', ‘Megalith' and ‘Andhra'—were found in dear suecKsion, and 
in site Br, 17, where only the Stone Axe phase was represented. To the cast of these sites, 
ten megnlithic stniciwes were explored^ and. since these were the focus of the whole w^ork. 
they shall be dealt with hrsL 

fij The mkgxuths 

The ten megaiithic structures excavated at Brahmagin in 1947 fall into two categories: 
(A) Cist-cirdes„ i.e. cists normally surrounded by a built or monolithh: circle (Megaliths 1, 
IV, V. VI, VIL X). and (Bj Pit-cirdes. i.e. built or monolithic circles enclosing unlincd 
pits (Megaliths II. Ill, VI1, IX). The two categories occur in the same areas and their 
comcius represent the sameeullure. 

A. Qst-circles, Although nearly every cist-tomb excavated presented individual 
detail, the same majn features recurred ihroughoui, and were as follows. A pit was dug 
and lined w-ith slabs obtainett from the nctghlrouring granite exposures, doubtless by tlie 
same methods whereby Ihe U)caJ villagers obtain their granite blocks or slabs today, i.e. 
by light inn a fire on the surface of the rock, thus warping and looiSenitig the top layer along 
the line oF horizontal lamination and so enabling it to be removed by the insertion of iron 
wedges drhen into the line of cleavage. (Iron wedges identical with those now in use 
for this purpose were found in the megaliths, below, p, 257.) The slabs, roughly (rimmed at 
the edges, were normally 5^7 feet long, about 6 feet high, and 2-4 inches thick. They were 
set up in ihc pit in such a fashion that one end of each slab projected laterally across the 
end of one of the adjacent slabs^ thus forniing a son of svastika plan, often in an amt- 
clrKTkwtse hui sornettmes in a clockwise form—a device \vttb no necessary signilicance other 
than the siructural one of locking the four sides together and of preventing their inward 
collapse. The uprights rested on a floor-slab and were covered by a massive and irregular 
capstone, up to a fool in thickness and sometimes 15 feet across, which has generally been 
removed. 

In Ihe eastern wall of the cist was invariably a circular hole (port-hole), M-2 feet 
in diameter. It was approached ext^ally by a downward ramp Ranked by orfhostats 
or by dry-SEonc w'aJling, When the ritual W'a.s complete, fhe opening was sealed by a thin 
stone slab, or, more usually, two slabs back-to-hack, and ihe passage-way was walled 
up by dry walling Mcked usually by a mixture of earth and Jime (i-hwnmt). 

^je tomb thus formed was surrounded by a dry-stone wall, probably up to capstone 
level. This w^all started from one flank of the entranoe-ramp and usually ended at the 
other, but in one case (Megalith I, p. 190) it overlapped itself, thus forming an incipient 
spiral on plan, This surrounding wall might complete the structure but was more often 
supplemented fav a circle of untrimmed granite boulders (Megaliths IV and VI). One 
tomb fMegalith'V, p. 190) was surrounded by two concentric circles of orthosfats with 
intervening and enclosing dry-stone w'alls probably of lesser height. The over-all diameter 
of the surrounding ciicTes ranged from lO ieer to 21 lect. 


^ Moj( rtf iu fii«r hai ; tliEfc niJ irace of any former stlipjt wishin the apw, ami no evidence as m rJiUc 

wai^ prcicrrvcd. The hrkJO me4iainT 1'5'y 9'x 3-31", «ik1 may be thought ihcrefote to indtesue a fairly caiTly 
date. 
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The lop of the ost and ihe greater pan of the tiumnjndlng wall or wall* * usiinUy po« 
some 3 fm atovc the old ground-surface. and the interval Ixlwosn them wa* heaped ur 
with eanh and small stonw, forming an enelosed caim. There is no evidence that 
whole Strncliire was so covered, and W may suppose lhat the original appearance of the 

to^tos or orthwiaR'"^*'''* a «ini. usimlly vniin o drete ol 

sn. 9 if"ekw™" size described above, there were ninnbm ofandllari 

^ *i®'*]-. T**®"’ shallowness and proximity to the surface militated 
nms Md TTr"® cenain of them retained one or more small 

ih^ fragmenis of adult human bone. There was a tendency to group 

he»e .mall cisis round a major cwi,. but the implication can only be auessod. 

From the s ructure of the arts I turn to the evidence as to their usage 

on or lironworV, beads, whorlsj lay 

on, or practically on, the floor-slab, The pots mighi be as few as six (Me«aiiih Vj or as 

InlTeptlf inrerrenrf bww^^t an^ i^he^h '*'** sandy earth'oine 6 indies 

of 5?:^ the human bones. TTiese consirted either of a collection 

the r imS^k nl fhLwJ excatnated cbewhere. and the manner of 

bSe off^ots TW al* bwn tmrodticed at the same moment, lilic a 

never at the^iern end wh«i*'it ma*'u k!f* rLiJlj ®‘’®*wbat wort of the centre— 

s.™.s '.rj. 

and iherefoi leasing on a level with the i ‘porl-hofc 

the eapstene was alreadv in oo-iiti in of the latter—an additional radicatiDn that 

this point mak^ tKa^nerS; of a line in the filling at 

or slabs and the entrance-passagr^as'walled then closed by its doorslab 

ruins or was partially doitroved a misceHflnfln..s^,^^®®^*^' ^ monument fell into 
upper part ohhe cisL ^ nuscelUneous accumulation ol'eatth and atones filled the 

they were rare?y^u^*'^ mor^ttan' ”'7n 
initial insertion of th& majuf oart of paris: the 

addition of the coIIcrtcdTnef fwm a ,«'•»< weeks later, the 

was the functional entry to the tomb and fts carefuf^r*^^ elsewhere. The ‘ port-hole 
moment of [he ceremony, " ^efuJ scaling was the final and definitive 

m* opened: «ca£Of), noi. L IV-VL VlTT v t # 

Tbc biiildriig-aiuterbil ihrou^oui wja gnd^stc graniii*, ' tJCloiigcd to thi* cliUi ixf 

hu( m Ibe slugiris at *lUfcra« in tin from tie mttieacopjc feeUrngnliir doonwiy of « Ttxl* 

• McEulith IV (p. l«) may have b«n on t*o««sin„,, 
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^ .VCtt JVT lUblA, HO 

1^1 8 i(i 6 h»ia di^itr. tij a puufc or mao-hol* ft.iUjcJ bv v.itl.al Uabj. Tig »n-Iu,|« Ld 

bees »^ed ejl«Ml|;. by a dpMbk anj a dry built stall Uptt-«d» .it >ia cur^ m ^ 

1 tbe urmh, aJnlhnJttJ ciofnplcwrv ruGiul ibc cwt :iJ4a c^bpnoi iK 1 | 

TO 1 length on f«rt oi litc raaikni end, thus rwniing«n indpicnt tpmil gn njin^ Fkt’AcicB U jml iUe n^rSt i 

iraa. ^ mib.ify but Ot mitHot of Utt Cfst uikiiiturbeU. On Of ptaetk^v on ilic fUiw^i^ > 

cancan <^h, * J^P <tis“rtieulawid bones mchuJlBg eix jduli iltunT^ 

entel^se ^ 

A praliminaTY tcport from Mr. H. k. ABitu-owlogiVdl Awiitani rtjitet ttui of ihc ii> Thrt^ 

No bvncb iw any other ohjtw* w(ve rwtr imiill perthads iRTre olrtoined imm U ^ ^ 

lont^'lbttroi'llld^Krf^h* ’iT'* *'?'m'Vi' k'®" ^ 11 rest ihiil" ami j| Wst« feet 7 itwbc! 

iooji, luid been puUed nbghih i4nJe and blamed by modcat Hone-fobberi Three ffusmodi 4 un iv«l ami *hf 

pciinj^ on ^ phin and ^iniL Hw eaulein nortbmn oahosmw limj ^bo been brTvkmi. 

- If or • cist 5 feel 7 Ifwhfis by 41 feet « tJte inp, nearly ilho wmc at the iMioni, and 6] !m 

in het^fet ahovtc ifitc noor-^. It tvat buiU on «n anlk-Wk^t^ i^aidkii m.in Utr nmi^ ^ 45 

magnetkt la the enstmi avihoiiM *iii i mift-Jmlc, I foot II incLrvr ^ 45 

flanked on either side bv ii ihori frregular dfA'*hullf will of I cwinci The naTtr h J whwh 

5Uib hy a (Time) The e«tt«w,iiy wi, ntoc^^ «'rou^ ' 

Tto rmd been no regukr o^paimn of the <ite priof to ihj^ eonitmeiion of the cm. 

« ^ 1.1 Ik «tuMi.. ir '“‘.“IST 

hiy luidtitjcd one om the m)icr lo n heij^ of i nSics, C24atl}, 12S(i) 4ind Oihf t), 

.bnpe^^ of mdetermh.. 

dororaife, rescmbhng Ked^pcfirli, Peniy with abo^e these abkSfa 

Icntg hones, and i ineba higbci lay two bioken tkulb one amimt ih. ihairagmcni* of a lew nhiani! 

the t^utm On. of ite .bulls i/ofa you,, aSli .n^S' a' the other nC 4 Trr 

Near the eMtera ortha-iiai and 3 Injches th« i 

Kiiline type* C3(S). C3a(2>. CJc(l). CSt5. CTjiij CUhli rw P®'' '*P'*‘ 

ci9ti>,owi).C22<iT^t>.oi;,,)T„ans};'' t;'M2), Ci4(i,. cibiJ). 

ares 1 fee* * incJics by 1 foot 10 inches, didiilv weal nf ibx -f.._ i ^***’ *twve tb* lloor anil eovifirig an 
bones. Towanla Ihe taat and on a level «tih ihese buim weie ’i’"* **^“***- f*’’*' ami a few tong- 

Uuee of Ibem m inade one another, logether wi^a tnS ll”* ‘ t^rewniiiig tj-pcj C8{2) and CT{2), 

lay amidai itaeae pots, ^ ™ »tman inracoiia rrng An indetcrmiimle rragmenl ofirein 

The occmrcDcc of tho ^xleijd teimiita iti two dtHpm<ii itvfast ^ j r »l 
( hat tho tJjit was used on two occ^sIoqs. ^ ^ ^ aeptuate groupie luE^cata 

Mt^gafiih r tpk. LXXIX B. LXXX, LXXXIt A and IXXXVtni 
was iurroimded by two concentric cireJa uf onlmsfisiK P^nioil tvm mtcr^ijig fcaiurca: the ast 

stotie-dab^. 'nweis! wus buHi on an inh'cfockiriie wsgifL ■ T<JTt-hoJt hud ii rloocki^ of 

4 feet HI iitthes aube bottom, ojid 6 f«i dnep the ^ior ^ *** 

pon^bote I fool 5 Jcicbcs in dhmietcrj approic^ bv « dooiea nctiCr Jn iJjt extern orthortot wjis a 

noTtheni iMic und two on the wuthern: Thr^rt-b/iiTh^ E?!?®' hy three ort hotmts oft the 

- ^pon Jmk hud been sealed by u dwr-skh bucked bv rouEhlv hutU 

Tbebg«relnh,ack,uane,envh,,jc..j»,oUndic.ies,henumberorm^ cW by lougbl, hull. 
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A^cuyr iSDf t, SO: * 


mssoBiy between iht fint psir t^f ortiuJslat* the pasin^ Hi* enpatone to inmta^. Tlic lomb * ji. 

mnoonded by two chicles cif oittioiUU^-. the tsocf ciitle beta^ hutf^tiipted by tltn eniTiui^ie-^H&iKa^. 

mTjjk the cKitcr conliMicd acxoxi It Ikt^aoeti the Inner euck of Mihmit&Ui djsd the tumb n ilry-bittli itoao 
wiiTJ tun'ivij]^ ti> A bd^ht or 7 c^iinief iind briLiemd tav^nis. ll w«s intemipied by the entmnc^possit^. 
Atul W 2 % BupplctuenLnl by a rough uibjiidjary ih'^ between itself luuJ tlte EUrrdt wtsi cod fotith iide& 
of the cut A timiLiir itoiie wmH^ likewse iii!cmj|iijicid by the cntr&acc'pissjigf, iniervenett between tlte concentric 
circles of OitiKHttets; cud t further vidlt, funrt%'iug to n nuxinruin bright of fouf cotmea. turroumkd the whole 
munumcni stis« m iho cntniKc-pasAtge^ iprbtch wna bloctccd tucce^sj^cly from inside U> ouoiuk hy the rough 
stone nhbg agajoBi the door-stih^ by the ibcn o-mcntk»ned orthosuit of the ouior rirck» uri bsity by n granite 
boijkkr^ Ttw rormei capstone was represented by a fragment which hiy nnmHlijitc^y nguitut ffae 40 fBlhcfn 
0]rthi3rinl of the cut i;p1. |3cKIX 

Ths fUnhficiitkin hisitjlc the uhit wav undhuurhod and showed the umsl rinnge of vofl at the (erd the 
bottom of the porl^hok* Immcdiiitriy on the d&or-diih Uy m\x compktc pertn ind frsigincnts. of others. ' 

At 0 heij^t of 8 to 9^ tnebes frotn the floor by n colloclion of dJ^anlculEiied human ^nca bichriitti two skulli. 
Thflie nwTc no iron oti|cct&. 

Axi important rcamre of ibi: tomb wa* the occunenee, in a le^ prior to the constructwtn of the d^l, of 
Ihree complete pou* all oftbe *mc|dtihrc‘ fahrk ipl. LXXXVH and 17, l-Ji. 

Afegn/irir 17 ydic LXXXI, LXXXIU A and LXXXIX) mriuded a rist 7 feel by 4 feet at ihe top nml 7i feel 
by 4 feet 7 inchea ai the bottom, with b litfght of 5 feet 8 inches abo>^ the floor'ikb. tl was built on un 
AJttvrinckww ttactlini plan, the major 4 tB bchtf W* SCT magnetic. In i!w e«amm oitboitai a port-hole* 

I icKSt 11 indsca In diuirietcT, ts^lcd atternaily by a dt<ar^b, which iiself waa bached by a slab ledng as a strut 
mid aUu by a Itimp <ti ekQmtm. The tapMone was miiiing. The citt wiis suitoutuied by two dry-buhl itonii 
wuUa, the oveer of widch, was of not Icai than four vourtea with a helghi of \ foot 7 inchea. At the laUcrn 
mid ihe i^uter Wall lumod in on each thle of the port-bok to form ibc aurawe. 

Outskk theluall was ariirie of untritmiiedfrinlle boulckrt resting on and partiiilly to the miiiricid humus. 
At one point a booMef reaiod agamai the tUmca uT the dA-hulll wauln such a fasbloa km lo indicate thui the 
iMtirr mu ttructuraliy Oilier- 

The brifdifig of the rial and the cirrie was pcoccdcd by mi oocupeiion of the area, Ei^Mt 3 icntcd by ibe 
occitrtciice of iibooi a dottsn pois (Gg. 17, 4-13|| and two fragmeni u r y Ti^ knivm or it^gggnt (Qg. 36, 1*2) in 
Uoeb pru^r to the cisl* 

Wrthin the riit the gmvo-goods were dlaposed aa fnllowa:^— 
to) Oa the floor, la a tballov>' Inyiir of duti* the brdbrtt paru of a tanged trom taoifa (Gg. J6,6); mitjent 
bm (fig, 36,7); a tnmil Indatcnnituiie Iron object 3) hichea Jong ^ a decayed and it^erminric iron 
bfiT, not lew than 1| f«i long, hitig upright ihc «omh-wtal oof net <tf Uw clHi two teftti- 

cotta spinLilc-whufk (SW14); ejul stR pots. 

(Aj H inchiTS ithove ihc fioor, a lani^ Iron knife (Gg. 36, 5) mhI four poi^ 

(c) IP Inches above the fluot oad covering an area 1 foot by 1 fool S i tK h n tcnwnrds tha wcsicm end of 
the eisU R mtall buadk of eight or ame buman hon» (no sriUh). On tame level near the 
centre of ihir ait, a po: of type C2()/. 

Above these depcriti ibe dst had, os usual, born fiUed with tiicidy earth to the level of the baoc of llie 
hole, wbemfter 04l^ cariben defioriu had iiiMtrated through the top. 

VIHipM, LXXXH 8,1-XXXIII Band LXXXJV A, and% 5) rnchwlcda 5i feri by 4 fist 
7 itwhcB ut (be top, 6 f«i 5 inches by 4 feet 4 tndu at the bnac, and 5^ feet deep. It wm built oh an 
(tuU-doriewise \i»Aiuk» plan, the major «w fechtf magnetic, (n the casierti orthosttit was a portdioU:, 
I foot 11 iariics la dlamctei, cov^er^ by iwo door-slrii^, whkb ta turn were hadued by ■ ^hSnam flUtag 
The Capstone was miwlag. 

The citt was Hiarouiidcd by u diy-byiit stone wall of not Uav than four catincv. If fret In bi^lght. B*Hb sides 
of the approach to ihc port-hnle wete sinubrly faced, the Ihring being carried back to the lurrounding citvlc 
of usitnmmcd granite bouldcn. within which a scatter of gratute rubble repr^ented the formcf crirh The 
port-bok bad twen dosed with a daubk door-slab. 

There wtw no occupation of the site prior to liie building of Ihu tomb, 

■ 1 * preietice of fragments fug^u that the potteiy hod prevToudy been oxpoi^ dsewbere, prcsnnruihly 

with the bodies during ttounation. r * r 
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ANCIENT I,\DIA, SO i 


Within the cist the stradhcation was as follows:— 

ia) On the fioor-slab» in a layer of dust i to (inch in thickness, such as acemnutates under normal oondi* 
uons within a few hours» lay the following objects: — a decayed iron bar ffig. 36, 8), upwards of 11 
infhes long; a tanged iron knife or dagger (ftg. 36, ^ ; a fragmentary iron knife; and a very decayed 
iron bar of uncertain shape upwards of 2 j feet long, lying upright against the wulh*east angle of 
the cist Fifteen pots also lay at this level. Inside a shallow ish. Type C14, lay os-cr fifty tin> 
white and green beads of magnesite or dolomite, resembling seed-pearls, and a fmgmcntu'; 
iron object of indefinite shape. Against the same dish reiited a fragmentary tanged iron km ''^ 
over KH inches long and If inches broad. 

(5) At a height of 2 iihdies abov'c the floor'Slab lay the following:—an iron knife-blade (fig. 36, 4) and i 
fragmenury chisel (fig. 36. 9). 

(c) At an average height of 5 inches from the floor and overlying four pota was a tightly packed mass oi 
disankulated human bones including tvro dolkhotd adult skullt and covering an area approximatcls 
3 feet by 2 feet towards the western side of the cist 

Above the bones, the cist had been filled with sandy earth to the level of the bottom of the port-hole befort 
the latter was sealed. The subsequent fiiling had percolated through the top. 

Megalith X (pis. LXXXTV B, LXXXV-LXXXVI^ and figs, 6 and 7) included a cist 5 feel 1J Inches b\ 
3 feet 11 inches at the top, 5 feel 2 inches by 4 feet 1 inch at the base, and 5 feet 11 int^bes high abov'c tJic 
floor-slab, the major axis being 90** 30' magnetic. Ii was built on a clockwise svastika plan. In tbc eastern 
orthosiat was a pon-hole, 1 foot 7 inches in diameter, approached by a passage flunked on cither sKle by a vcnical 
slab. The cist was surrounded by a dry-built stone wall still surviving to a height of 11 courses. The wall had 
been slightly battered—a feature emphasized by the inward collapse of the upper courses. Between this wall 
and the northern, western and southern oithostats of the cist was a roughly built supplementary wail. When the 
tomb was finally closed, the entrance-passage was sealed by a door-shib and walled up (pi. LXXXVI B). Thenc 
was DO bouklcr-circk around the tomb. The capstone was missing. 

The tomb contained no less than sixty-two pots, all of which were placed on the floor-slab, except our 
isolated and five in a group, which lay 4-6 inches above the level of the bones and weni e\ ukntly placed along 
with these. In.side one of the pots was found a small indeterminate iron object. The bones, which lay at 4 
height of 6 inches above the primary deposit of pots, comprised three human skulk and some other disanklilalcd 
bones. The earthen filling above these deposiu showed the usual change at the level of the port-hole. 

A feature of this cist was the close associaUon of three small ciits built alongside the main cist and struc¬ 
turally later than it Each of these small cists contained a few pou. but only in one of them were found some 
small fragments of human bone, apparently of an adult 


B. Pir-ciRCtES. The megElithic cemetery st BrsthmssSri, even in its present 
despoiled condition, contains upwards of 300 cist-tombs. At a few points among them 
occur me^liihic monuments of a somewhat different type, about a dozen in all, consisting 
of stone circles which on investigation are found each to enclose a pit up to 8 feet in depth- 
The name * pil-c^lc’ is here aUotted to this type. ^ 

In the considerable area surveyed, nine of these pil-circlcs were identified. They 
oamrred m two groups of four each, with an isolated outlier of exceptional size and 
elaboration. Four of them were excavated, but one of these {Megalith ITI) was found to 
liavc been robbed previously and is discounted. ^ / 

The over-all diameter of thc^ pit-circles ranges from 20 feet to 31 feel and is thus 
larger than that of the ^l-circlcs. Sometimes the circle is formed by a single line 
of untfimmra granite blocks. In other cases, it consists of two concentric circles of these 
blocks which, wth a heavy scattering of rubble between them, evidently rcnrescnl a former 
low, rou^y bjnlt waU. In one c^ (MegaUth VII) this wall was more carefully con- 

hS'^f ?hr"J 

Theendosed pit is eiihCT circito or oval, in the latter case with the longer axis cast- 
west, The diameter ranges from 8 feet to 12 feet. In every ease the rim of the pit was 
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AXCIE/sT INDIA, NO. A 


approached from the cast by a short shallow ramp which had been 'closed' a non¬ 
functional door-slab backed % chwurnt, the whole exactly resembling the ramp* fitnciional 
door and t 7 fi^u 2 /M*packing of the cists. 


MEGAUTHIC CIST X: JECTTCW A3 



Jbu£ Gfi FeST JcAi£ FAsTESS 


Fro. 7 

On the floor of the pit, four stone slabs marked out an oblong space about 4 feet by 
3 feet, and had probably supported wooden posts; below* it is suggested that these posts 
were the legs of a bier- To a hei^t of Zj-l feet above the floor was a layer of earth, in 
and under which lay the pots and iron implements (knives, wedges, chisels, sickles, arrow¬ 
heads* and iron spears 5l-6i feet long) of the main deposit* In one instance (Megalith VII) 
other pots ^d evidcmly 5tt>od round the rim of the pit* but had fallen in and beSi crushed 
when the sides coHaps^ before the final process of filling (see p. One of the intact 

pit-circles produced no bones at all; ant^W (Megalith IX> yielded only tsvo human bones 
and a tooth, all from the top of the primary deposit, where they lay with 33 gold and 
2 camelian beads, 4 copper bangles and a conch-shell; whilst Megaluh VH* after rhe collapse 
of its aides* had been rexjut down to the lc\'cl of the deposit, and at the of the r^^utting 
lay two skulls and a few disarticulated long bones* 

AU the pits had been finally filled with alluvial clay, pr^mably from a ncifihbouring 
pond> The clay-filling was devoid of TcUcs, 

Structurally, the 'false door' of the pits implies the priority of the cists* where the 
door is functionaL The pottery from the pits repr«cnts the ^me culture as that from the 
cists, bui includi^ types absent from the latter—notably, tall conical lids, the pfcsence of 
which may merely imply that the pots dqnysitcd in the open pits required more canifu! 
covering than those deposited in the closed dsU. 

Further exploration is essential before any convincing theory as to the purpose of 
these pit-cirdes can be established. Meanwhile, the following points may be noted r— 

(1) The pit-circles r^reseni the same culture as the cist-tombs, 

(2) There is a tendency for them to nucleate amidst the cist-tombs, 

i A decuyed tank of unknowa date still tx^sis in tbe viemiJy* 
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BRAHMAGIRI AND CHANDRAVALLI 1947 

(3) If human burials had been a feature of the original lay-out of the pit, all traces 

of them have been completely removed in one intact example, almost com¬ 
pletely in another, and less completely in a third, where, however, a special 
factor is iniroducal by the (ancient) extensive coll^se of the sides. 

(4) The funerary association of the circles is however sufficiently manifest. In two 

out of three of them, human bones occur immediately above the offerings 
at a height of about 2 feet above the original floor. 

Two alternative possibilities suggest themselves on the evidence available:— 

(a) That these pit-circles may have been specialized tombs for a particular and 

restricted social grade. (But, if so, why the complete absence of bones in 
one of them?) 

(b) That they were macerating pits, in which human bodies were expose^ on a bier, 

resembling a modern charpoy, a little less than 2 feet high, with the four 
corner-posts set on floor-slabs. Offerings and wind-blown or rain-washed 
sill accumulated up to the top-level of the bier, to which bodies were added 
from time to time and from which selected bones were removed for final 
interment in a cist-tomb. All the bones were thus removed from Megalith II, 
and all save a few fragments from Megalith IX, but in the latter case a number 
of small gold and camelian beads and copper bangles remained where the 
bodies had been lying- In Megalith VII, the heavy collapse of the sides 
of the pit introduced a discordant factor and, although a shaft was cut dowm 
througn the fall to the bones and some of these were recovered and others 
disturbed, a considerable number of them remained on the (supposed) bier. 
In this connection it may be observed that the cist of Megalith VI contain^ 
only a few long-bones, possibly owing to a similar collapse in a macerating pit. 

On this second view (/?), which seems on general grounds the more probable but needs 
checking by further digging, the pit-circles might aptly be described as ‘inverted towers of 
silence’. 

It remains to add that the nearest analogies to these pit-circles were excavated in the 
middle of the nineteenth cemury by Meadows Taylor at JiwSrji in the Gulbarga District 
of Hyderabad State.* His published sections are in advance of the average technical 
standards of his ^y. although they tend to show skeletons in articulation where his deseri^ 
lion makes it clear that they were disarticulated fragments, evidently in some cases the 
subject of secondary burial. Some of the excavated pits, which were 8 feet or more in 
depth, were surrounded by a double circle of boulders, as in our Megdii^ III and IX. 
On the floor of one pit were 14 pots but no human remains. Another pit yielded parts of 
a human skeleton, with pottery and iron spearheads. Others included single or double 
megalithic cists, with more or less fragmentary skeletons both inside and outside the dsis. 
It is evident that some of these pit-circles were used for mass-burial, but the type needs 
further examination. 

Four monumenu of thi» class. Megalith Nos. II. Ill, vn and IX, were opened this season. 

Megaiith il (pis. XC, XCVl and XCVIl) coniislcd of a tingle circle of untrinuned granite blocks with three 
outliers which nuy or may not belong to the plan, the average external diameter of the circle being 26-27 feet. 


* Meadows Taylor, Megatitkic Tombs and other Anaenf Remains in the Deccan (papers collected and 
republished by the Archaeological Department of Hyderabad State, 1941, from the Jratm, of the Bombay Br, of 
the Roy. As. Sor.. HI, 1851, and IV, 1852, and from the Trans, of the Roy, Irish Academy, XXTV, Pi. UI, 
Annuities, 1862), pp. 10 and 45. 
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BetwtcM and aroiuad tile boulders was a coiistd£3iib]e niau of nibbk pncJting iinbich did tit>t extend to il - 
centre and apparently lepreacntcd s low stone bnnb or %'ay rouuh wall, 

ExcavaLion« levcal^ a ceofrat pit roupbty ciiuidar tm plan ^ilfi an nrtni^ diflirericr of 10 feei and a deptli 
ot (t I'cei from aneknt levels The ^itdea were approximately teftjoil, buf a puiiuit collapse bad ooctnred 
on the Western stde before the fuuil filtui^ At the eastern end u shoJJow riunp led down to ibe bnnj of ilie pii 
and contained a large flat lUb of gronite, which may be assmned to Tqjmcni a dr^faced “door^slnb' (cf 
MegLdjLh VJX^ ph XClV). £a<\t of til^ door-^b the ramp had been ^lod with earth and t'/zunom. 

Thm was noregnbr oocupaiion of ihe site prior to the constmetinn of ihjs’pit-cinrk\ xmil onJv a few indder- 
mlnate potiherdi were obtained fincnn ancient hnma*, 

On the ibe pit were four snudl stojvc slabs, toM out synunttrically lo form tlw comers of an oblonu 

space 4 feet by 2\ fbet These slabs, it is pre^fumed^ snpporfotl the legs of a bicr upon wlitcb b human body oi 
bodiea wen- exposed. No bones, howeser, were found, arid h baa been mfermt jibove rp. 197) iliat ihtv liad 
all be<m removed for final mtcmitnt m some r>tigbbouriii£ ciw. To a height of 20 incbts nbow the floor the 
pri imd been fmed wilh canhlna. 4 on scetkm, pi. XCVTl), mostly edbpsed from iV on and under which 
loy pOK and iron objects. It is conjectured that ihe lop of this lavtr rtpresems upproximardv the ton of the 
former bier. Of twimty pots five by m iha 20-inch les-pj while the rest lay below ft. The foUowiiig iron and 

minate 
9 iiKihcs 

tanged iron dnffler Clig. 37. II); dirte iron £1)^*1, (Sg. 38, 2S)7an iron ohj^^ronml^I^tirihi'n^ ovw d'l 
lOTgi IW iron w«lga Ifig. 38.21 and I4|; an iron bar. an iron lickle (fig. 38, 39); a granite peille (pi CXVl 
12), sml two terracotta fiptiuilc-wbarl$. o- r- r 

The upper filling of the pit consisted of htack allus Jal mud Imponcd to the site. 

“■* ? pr«™asly b«n disiurbad and cmecjnenlty no useful malerial or 
alratigra[Aical info^i^ wju obtuned from il It consisted of tivo clusclv-kiiig timccntiw citolu of 
unmniinod gmuie btoA* bavitig an over all diameter of 3(i feet. Brisseen tbi tU®aln.Jes svi, a mas* of 
rubble packing which did not extend to ilic cenire. 

*1 pit wm roughly ovoid on plan* having the minimum and maximum diameters of 5| feci add 

J".”®*! «sl-ssea. It ssa* earned iaw, to a dentil of 7 feet 10 wiles 

™ <-•"'* of <i» F" md leading dosra to in brim uma a shnlloiv tip 

w‘ic"**f®""^ f»!l™ into tlie pit ms prcsunubly ib* 'di»r.slab’ of ihk 
causewKy and had been backed by on earth'snd'cAui'riim ftlUriE (ef. sMegchth \TT) 

^,,.^^1 «??• “f Ft *nil towatds its eastern ride'lay five trimmed gmniic slabs 

^ cmuetita comprised eighteen mdetermimte fragiiS?!* of iron 
^ “"'1 “ttit* »n^ material 

bivrit^u^^ to Aon Ibat the p« had been robbed of il* eontenta and had then been 

lovcJicxI up by dntty of mnd and earth m the cduikc uf tune. 

Mfgaiith y/t (pU XCVIII-IX) presented a comprelicnitvc picUire uf a' nU-circk' of ihe Rmbmiunri •xriss 

It cowM^ of. dmalex walh f«, broad, consisting of a Sbble «oe fSd im« a^tSl^wi* 

aifeL ^ *“ * ‘““'F'"” of Uiree eounta. ThcMieinal rfinnu-rL an* 

lolbeoaorcwasatoushlycirei^pit. II feet in dimnetcr and 7 fm 10 inehiis deeu from the ancient level 

se.w itMMseway leading down to the brim. The tamp nv finally 
by J 1 dciuhlc dDor-BJab , backed externally by a compact fiUme r&L XCTVL 

file floor pit (pi. xen B)fonned aiMiEngular-grive- 7 feet 4 msto bv 3 feet wiUi the lonaet 

P'“*,?‘5™™*“’":»Ilyfowe'ani<esi4a»,forming(iiiohlonsdlfcet^Jtet(nl \cm*) 

\'h‘he leg. Of a bi^ upon 

bTui^^ih^tW^ i'*^^ 3-4 inches ihkk.ofaah covering an area 4i feet 

,‘4‘Tlir' ™ •‘ki. ~ II h.b= ta«;. a. aJi., rSS' 
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The otlier coautirs^ which lay wrlhm a heieht of 30 inches jilMwe the floor, were: twelve pot*; two tanged 
iron, dagt^rs 37, 13—14); an iron knife^blade (fig. 37, 17); a broken iron object Of tmlcfiiiire shape not 
less tJjjin 6 inches long; a d«aycd iron ring (fig, 39, 35); and two fragmentary iron objected 

A foyer of wnvd'blowii and min*washed siU haid oocumiilatcd around and above the^ pots uiid iron objecU, 
To 4 idd 10 thb. Ihe sid« of ihe pit had coftapsed and had covered the bier'lcvel. This colkpfie brougbi down 
along with tt a number of pob which must originiilly have been phuxd around Ihc iip of Uw pit. A shaTi was 
JatcT cut throueh this (sll to bones, sortie of which were rejaoved while two tkulls and a Urge number of 
drilurbed bonu were left behind (pi. XCIII B). Thereafter the pit had been filLed with tbe iiaiml black ^illuvial 
clay, and the eastern ramp blocked in the manner stated above. 

\fit^ttUth IX (pis. XCVII and Q was anoLher complete atamplc of a pit-circtc. Tt consisted of two 
conueniric circles of granite blocks which, with a heavy scattndng of rubblo between them, doubtless foriDcd 
a low, roughly built wail (pi. XCV A). Tbc over*-aIl diameter was 20 fccL 

Ejcav'uUODS rci-calicd *i cenlral pit roughly circular on plan with an average diameicr of 8 feet, and vertical 
sides doscendmg to a depth of 6| feet below the am ieni level. On the eastern side of rite pit was a shallow ramp 
which was subsequenilj' blocked by a vortical granite slab backed cxtcnmlly by compact chmam packing* 

As In Megaliths IT and Vir, on the floor of the ph were placed symmetrically fotir roughly irimmed granite 
slabs formitig at) oblong 31 feci by 3 feel (pLi, XCV B and O A), and. as in the other caics, it h posttilaicd tlmt 
these flubs supported the kgs of u bier on which human bodies were exposed, the upper level of the former bier 
being rcprcscnicd by the hcne-splintera, beads, etc. (sec below), which are presumed to have been lying on iL On^ 
or pTacttcally oa, the floor lay ibiriy-one pots* around and above which hud accumulated tarthy deposits to a 
cCAiral height of l8-2d inches above the floor.^ The sides of this pit aUo had partiaily falkn In. la and under 
(he oectroudation of earth vicit; found the following iron objects: a tanged iron dagger (fig. 37, 12); a spcar-like 
object 51 f«t long, with long flat pointed blade and round shaft comjirictcd towards die bull* which is 
broken but pnjsunmbly ended ia a knob like those in MegiiJith VH; a small iVagmcatan' iron object; an Itoti 
lance (fig, 39* 31); an iron wedge (fig. 38, 23); an iron bar (fig. 37* 19) two small Fra^cniary iron objects; 
a terracotta spindle whorl; and fragments of two hollow tarracotui cones of indeterminate use. 

Al a height of 20 inclios Irom the lloor* two spUnters of hunuin bone and a tooth were obtained, the 
remaining bones having presurndblv been removed for interment elsewhere m a cist'tomb* With the tumes lay 
cno steaiitc, one serpentine and ihirty*Lhree gold beads, four copper bangles* and out conch*sbfiI! (pi. Cl B, and 
pp. 266, 269 k 

The pit* like the others* was finally filled up with block ailuvial clayi which was abn spread to some extent 
liiieraiJy wilhio the ^closure. 

(ii) The Brahmagirf (Isila) town-site 

The general character of ihe Brahmagiri (Isila) town-site has been indicated above 
(p. 1B5). The present excavations were eoncentrated along the foot of the hill (pis. LXXI B 
and UCXII), and took the form of a series of pits dug mostly in the form of single or 
conjoined 20-fooi squares. 

(o) Cuiture^sequenc^ 

The sequence of cultures revealed by these pits was as follow's, from bottom lo top: 

1. 77re Bmhrmgfrt Slone Axe culittre^ a crude chalcolilhic culture extending to a 
maximum height of 9 feet from the natural surface. It is subdivided into lA 
(earlier) and fB (later). 

rr. The MegoMric cidfvre^ an Iron Age culture identical with thal of the local 
mcgalithic tombs and pit-circles, extending to a further height of 3-4 feet* 
tn* The Andfiro eulwre, extending to the surface, a further height of 2Jr3i 


f A horixontfll divisiori in the filling a* thi?^ poim (cf. Megalith □) was n(rt observed but have been 
prescdL 
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(b) Chronology 

The three cultures, I-IIl, were interlocked by significant overlaps. For example, a 
pot-burial of the type characteristic of I was found in the lowest of the occupation-layers 
of II; and in diminishing Quantities potsherds of I occur almost throughout the strata of II. 
Again, at the junction of It and III are layers containing an intermixture of the two cultures 
on a scale which can only imply a me^ure of contemporaneity.* In other words, cultures 
mi represent a continuous occupation of the site through three suoccs.sivc phases, and 
can therefore be interrelated chronobgically, _ 

The fixed point in the dating of the seaucncc is the firm fact that the so-called Andhra 
culture was flourishing in the latter half of the first century A.D. This is shown by two 
main pieces of evidcTKc:— 

(i) At Chandravalli (Chitaldrug), with many S^tavahana coins five Roman denarii 
minted in the first half of the first century A.D. have been found on a town-site of which 
the major occupation represents the distinctive features here labelled the ‘Andhra Culture*. 
One of the coins, a denarius of Tiberius (minted c. A.D. 26-37), was found in 
1947 under closely observed conditions in a layer pertaining to this culture (p. 28^. 
Another, a coin of Augustus (minted c. 2 B.C.-A.D. II), was found by Dr, Krishna in 
1928 in - Excavation no. 15’ with yellow-painted pottery at a low, but not the lowest, level 
of this culture.* Whatever the precise cl^onological value of these Roman coins (sec 
below, p. 287), they at least show that the Andhra material with which they arc associated 
cannot be earlier than the first half of the first century A.D. It may be later. 

(ii) Dishes of an individual type bearing concentric rings of roulettcd pattern round the 
interior of the base—the so-callw * roulett^ ware’—form a part of the equipment oftUs 
culture at Chandravalli and at Brahmagiri. At the former site probably and at the tatter 
site definitely, they occur down to the lowest stratum of the culture. This roulettcd ware 
was dated in 1945 at Arikamedu (Fondicherry) by its association with imported Arrctinc 
ware of the second qu^cr of the first century A.D. Moreover, the very distinctive 
roulettcd pattern, which is otherwise foreim to Indian ceramic, is ch^acteristic of Arrctinc 
w'are and was certainly derived in India from it. The Indian roulettcd ware is therefore 
in origin unlikely to be earlier than the first or second quarter of the first century A.D.; 
and. if the evidence of our two sites is typical, the Andhra culture in which it occurs there 
cannot itself be of earlier date. Without any large margin of error, the beginning of ihc 
culture (at these hinterland sites) may be ascribed to a date little, if at all, earlier than the 
middle of the first century A.D. This dating is on historical grounds sufficiently probable; 
the period seems to have been one in which the SalavShana power in Andhradc^ was in 
the ascendant. (On the historical aspects, sec the remarks by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti above 

p. 21.) 

If then, as is reasonably certain, the Andhra culture began at Brahmagiri towards the 
middle of the first century A.D., the local Megaliihic cultuic ended at or near that date 
How far back we should place the beginning of the latter culture is less easy to determine! 


» Corrobonuivt c\'tdcnce for thh o\TrUip ha,% rccenlty (1947) been provided by Arikamedu (Pondicbeny) 
where, in an excavation supplementary to that of 1945. J. M. CasaJ has found a variant‘Mcralith’ ceramic 
(without actual megaliths) under and overUpping the distinctive Arikamedu wlturc of ibe first century A.D. 
Shnilwly at Chandravalli. a*Mc^Iith* ceramic overlaps the beginning of the Andhra culture, here ascribed to 
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Our estimate depends at pr^nt upon the computed duration of the stratified accumulation 
of 5-4 feet of occupation-soil over a considcraolc area; a duration which mi^t reasonably 
represent some two centuries.' This is a guess, but one which is consistent with the number 
or meg^lhic tombs in the vicinity. consioCTcd in relation to the apparent size of the ancient 

"hctc we may pau.se for a moment to consider the historical context. The conjectured 
duration of the Brahmagiri Megalith culture would postulate its arrival in northern Mysore 
sometime in the third-second century B.C. Our knowledge of the characters of that culture 
and of its Stone Axe praicccssor enables us to affirm that the event must have been one 
of some considerable magnitude; for, whilst we have recognized an overlap between the 
Stone Axes and the Megaliths, there is no cultural transition from the former culture Co the 
latter. On the one hand the picture is that of a crude equipment consisting of polished 
stone axes, miserable little blades and points chipped from scraps of felspar and the like, 
hand-made poltcrv mostly of the rou^cst and coarsest kind, and practically no metal 
(certainly no iron)'; on the other hand we have a culture richly provided with iron weapons 
and tools (amongst them, iron bars or spears upwards of 6 feel in length), a well-made 
ceramic turned on the (slow) wheel, beads of gold and faience, glass bangles. It would be 
a pardonable exaggeration to say that between the two cultures there was little more 
affinity than there is today, for example, between a Nilgiri hill-station and a neighbouring 
Tc^ village, TTie sudden and overwhelming character of the Megalith intrusion upon 
the Stone Axe natives of Brahmagiri is abundantly manifest. And all that we know of 
megalith-distribution points to an approach from the south or south-west. Port-holed cists 
arc not at present recorded north of the latitude of Hyderabad city (Deccan), whereas 
they swarm over South India, save in its most southerly tip (see p, 300). If our chronology, 
(hen, is anywhere near correct, we must suppose that in the third or second century 
B.C.*there was a sudden extension northwards into the Deccan of a formidable iron-u.sing, 

megalith-building folk from peninsular India. . . c 

Of one thing we may be certain: this invasion did not occur during the firm rule of 
A^oka (c. 274-236 B.C.), within whose border-provinces, as no fewer than three local Rock- 
edicts indicate (above, p. 15), Brahma^i lay. It must have occurred therefore either 
before 274 B.C. or after 236 B.C. But it is also unlikely to have occurred during the reign 
of A^ka’s father. BindusJra (r. 297-274 B.C.), for, as Dr. Chakravarii has inferred (p. 17), 
it is reasonably certain that Bindus^a himself look the offensive in these parts and was 
responsible for the extension of the Mauryan empire into the Deccan. It might argued 
that this offensive was stimulated by a previous move from the south into the same region, 
and that the Megalith-folk were already in fact spreading northwards about 300 B.C. If 
so, our two hypothetical centuries are stretched backwards in a somewhat hazardous 

1 Any theoretical allcnipt to build up • limc-scalc upon the depth of strata u admittedly fraught with peril. 
Many unknown and >ariabto factors arc in'olvcd. At Chandravalli, coins which are not, apparently, earlier 
than*50 B C or much later than A.D, 200 ranged through an accumulation of 5 feet; the period thus represented 
was probably in fact not more than two centuries. At Sirkap (Taxila ID, the cxcavaUons of 1944-5 indicated 
that 6-9 feet of floors and debris were deposited during some two centuries of very inlcnshc occupation, r. 50 
B.C.-AD. 150. In the untidy Bhlr Mound (Ta.\ila I), 14-15 feet may, with less security, be ascribed to e. 500-150 
B.C.. t.c. to some centuries; but the masonry and building-roclhods were here of so unstable a character that 
the ncciimulalion may uell hate been exceptionally rapid. On the sue of the more rudimentary town at 
Brahmagiri, where the buildings were of light timber-construction, the accumulation was doubtless slower, ^ 
may eten have been retarded by the intermittent wearing away of some of the loose earthen floors; but it is 
dif^ult to ascribe mare than two centuries lo the 3-4 feet of accumulation represented there by the main body 
of the Megalith culture. On the other hand, in view of the wide extent of the adjacent raegalithic cemetery, an 
appreciably shorter period is equally unlikely. 
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fashion. As the cyideuce stands ai present. I find h easier lo suppose lhai the northward 
Meg^ihs ocemred later, in the diaos which followed \hc death of Asoka 
c. 2J6 when the Mauryati empire melted away and a Dark Age settled upon the Deccan 

for some three centuries. That D^k Age, folbwing characieristicully upon the break-up 
of a universal state , is an appropriate uontexT lor a folk-wandering which may reasonabh 
^mhe^CTs^ ^ ^ P^rtiai settlement of the Deccan in farce hy the McgaMiliic 

i ® the m^tbs orBrahmagiri io the peiiod e. 201 B.C (or a little 
htCT>-A.D* 50. Be It noted that this^ provisional dating applies onh to the Brahniagiri 

elsewhere, presumahly fmfhcr souih or 

are other pori-hoIcd cists of earlier dale. ^ 

Mow far back behind e> 200 B.C, we should carry the begiimitm of the Brahmanm 
Stone Am culture, it is scancelv profitable to conjecture. At one piimt low down in The 
awiraulation th«e appwK w have been an mterrupiion In ihe o^.-cunaiion (below, 

zl i7;’u“ ‘ .■ si^ificance of ihis intemipiion are unkitown, It dcc<i 

not br^k the continuity o, the mam elements of the euliuie, but marks the end of ihc 
panted and incised pottery which occurs In the lower sub-pltase flA) It mav be sucaesicd 

mMlr-n^lJm^K “k ^ hack into the earlier half of tlfe first 

finllcnniunii EJ-C., but more evidence must be awaited* 

In suDwnary, then, our chronology for the occupation of the town-site 1$ us follows;— 

I. Brnhmagin Stone Axe eiilttire-. Early first mUlennium B.C f ■») to the beeinninc 

Andhro euhure: About the nuddle of the first century A D. to the third century, 
tf) Mom chmractcmtks of aihures l-IH 

polisL'SmS^bidf MS^of T«p?«r essence of 

by a Rattened section, but a lenticular siiiioii is nomaf distmguLsbed 

mimcfOiLS crude microlitbs of jasper flint aEatiTenT^nn ,.1 T 
which specialiicd types such ai lie VruK^ frit " rock^stal, among.st 

absent (sec below, ptlso) ® rare or entirely 

c.„£rfXI‘Tl:^Zt AZTZ'; ™' -f 

and ait extreme scarcity of metal No iron ocemred la bttth a knowledge 

The pottery was invariXy hand-mtSe 
Simple globular vessels of an^ unvaryina tyra waro'^m^l fh^ “^ 1 ,^ 
stratum, however, which is distinguished as ^b-phL^^ 

of painted and indsed ware. These wares were sherds 

which are classified as IB. Between IA anii in ufmer strata of the culture. 

Burials were of two kinT lortn^m-^sThit^f 

child 8-10 years'SdlM'Sd KmSfy than (ofa 

the oast (93® magnetic); two earthen bowls were i^is.,i „ 'awards 

femurs, and a vessel with a f«nne,-spo^tty\^£tv?rsk"X('^ Ih^s 
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vesst:!, with its small cyllfidrical funnel, w'as used to pour Libations into the mouth or e^rs 
of the dead, as has been conjcctuicd in the case of the fiaineled vessels from the Lurist^ 
graves.' cannot he guessed from an isobted example: but similar vessels in other graves 
of our Stone Axe culture should be looked for in futi^ excavations. 

The primary purpose of the excavalioiir in the limited, time available, being to obtain 
a vertical cuItJife'Sequence with w-hich to equate the local n^egaliths, no single area sulSdently 
large to indicate house-plans was cleared. Post-hole^, however.^^ indicate that the houses 
had b«n mostly of timber, occasionally supplemented by basic lines or low walls of rough 
granite blocks (pL CIV). The occurrence of a straight tine of post-holes in one of the 
cuttings suggest^ that some at least of the buildings had been of rectangular plan. 

n. The Megalith c\i!iure, which was intrusive and first introdm^ tron-wmking to 
the locality, was well ,supplicd with tools and weapons. Iron sickles, knives^ swords, spears, 
arrow-heads and wedees were included in the cultural equipment. Polished stone axes 
and micToliths occasionally occur at this level on the town-site bm were clearly not in 
general use; they arc presuinably survivals or overlaps from the previous culture. 

The pottery is distincrive in shape and fabric. It ts turned on a slow wheel, polish^, 
and is characrenstically black inside and black or, more often, black and red outside, with 
the black confined to the upper pan of the vessel and resulting from inverted firing. This 
polished black ware has Ijeen compared with the distinctive Northern Black Polished Ware, 
out the comparison is invalid (see below', p, 20S). 

No stone W'alls were found in association v^ith this culture, Occa.sionai post-holes 
indicate a continuance of timber-construciion, at least for ordinary domestic buildings. 

ILL The Andhra cidtare is characterized by a far more sophisticated ceramic than either 
of its predecessors and is normally turned on a fast w'heel. Apart from the occasional 
occurrence of rouleited ware referred to above (p. 20O\ its most characteristic pottery is a 
range of types, sometimes apparently salt-glazed, with rectilinear decoration {notably, a 
criss-cross pattern) in white pigment (lime or kaolin) under a wash of russet-colourcd 
ochre/ This type of di^oration is widespread in the Deccan; it occurs, for example, in 
layers ascribed to the Andhra period at Kondapur and Maski jn Hyderabad State, and 
may indeed be regarded as generally characteristic of the main Andhra period from sea to 
sea (see p* * 30S). In the south, notably in the Coimbatore District, an obviously related 
fabric is markaJ by all-over curvilinear instead of rectilinear decoration, 1 have not yet 

encountered this curvilinear variety in Andhradc^. 

At Chandravalli (Chiialdrug), a numerous potin coinage was found with this culture. 
Such coins are very' rare at Brahmagiri,* which at this period was evidently a relalively 
obscure tow-n or village. Both at Brahmagiri and Chandravalll glass bangles first appear 

in the Andhra levels. 

{d) Dencriptian of the miitngs (1947) 

Tte mdivlOual ciiubgsi, named Bt. 17-Sr. 23 tpl. LXXni). werre ii& follows, Bunab ate groiiped (p. 224) 
for dc^lplioiL 

Site Br. 17 

Five lrenchl;^. or pili, of which thie* measured 20 f«t by 9 feet and twy 20 feel square each, were laid out 
on this sitP, The tiautrd soli wajt frarlied at an average depth of 10-11 feel below tlic preMut amfacc. The 

1 \ fjodard, * [ Broiizcsdu Luristan', x.tkftjra, XVTl iPuns, 1931), W. 

* rherahtfs ooteSL 

* None ssTsrc fnuiiti licfc during ihc 1947 excavations, but one had been picked op previously on the 
ttufftce- 
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area found to have been occupied only by the Stone Axe culture (lA and IB), uve for a few Mcplhhk: 
cultore sherds rn the uppennost levels. The copper rod referred to above fp. 202) was found in layer 11 at a 
depth of 5 feet B inches below the surface. 

No remains of stone structures were found. The presence of several post-holes at various levels indicated 
Umber structures. 

Ovtrlving the natural soil was a deposit of dark compact earth mixed with ^vch about 2 feet thick, 
wherein incised sherds of the FA culture were found. Above this the ilrala fell into four main groups^ separated 
from one another by deposits of white alluvial clay, presumably representing clay-floon, 6 inches to I foot in 
thickness, which formed a striking Ibaturc of the site (sec pi. CTD. The first group was represented by a 
deposit of grey earth mixed with gravel and ash, 2 feet thick, containing two burial-umt (T42, p. 228. and no. 9, 
p. 229). The second group was represented by a scries of altemaiing bands of yellow kanjUr and ash, 
which overlay a deposit of white alluvial clay 6-9 inches thick, wherein were two furth^ um-burialt 
lT40, p. 228, and no. 7, p. 229). The thud group consisted of an earthy deposit 2 to 3| feet in thickness, 
containing two more um-bunals (T4I, p. 228, and no. 2, p. 229), The fourth group represented the latest 
occupation of the site; it contained some pot-sherds akin to those from the meg^ths, but abo yielded two 
fragmentary buriai-oms (nos. I and 3, p. 229) of the Stone Axe culture, 

Sitt Br, t$ 

This site lay at the fool of the hill 210 yards to the south-west of the A^kan Rock-edict. An area 20 feet 
square was partially excavated hero to the natural soil, which was readied at a depth of 5-6| feet below the 
surface. The occupation of the site was confined to the Andhra culture. Except for a few groov'cd tiles set 
on edge, no structural remains were found. 

Site Br. 19 

This cutting, 20 feet square, was made some 20 yards to the south-west of Br. tS. It was partially carried 
down to the natural soil, wteeb was met with at an average depth of 6| feet below the surface. It was occupied 
during the Stone Axe and Andhra cultures but the Mcgalithic cuhure was here omitted. 

Site Br, y> 

This site lay at the foot of the hill 100 yards to the south-west of Br. 19, The area excavated measured 
20 feet by 10 fed: the natural gravel was reached at a depth of 111 feet below the surface. As in Br. 19, the 
Stone Axe and .Andhra cultures atorie wen represented. 


Site Br, 2t (pis. ClIl-CIV, and fig. 8) 


Immediately to the north-west of Dr. Kiishna^s 1942 excavation was laid out a trench 30 feet long and 
14 feel wide. This and an adjoining cutting. Br. 22 (below p. 207), were exceptionally complete and productive; 
the results summarized above were obtained largely from them. 

Br. 21 revealed the three mam cultures m clear interrelationship (fig. 8 ). Layer 20 is the natural bed¬ 
rock, with an ancient overlying humus. Layer 19, which is hard black soil, yielded, in addition to the grey 
ware of the Stone Axe culture, an individual group of paimed potsherds, here named the‘Early Painiod* pottery 
(p. 222 and pi. CVIl), which chamctcrixe the lA sub-phase of the Brahraagiri Stone Axe culture. The fe sub- 
phase of the culture began with layer 18 and continued uaintcrnqnedly up to layer 8, beyond which it thinned 
out until it ceased after layer 6. Layer 15 yielded a group of three ncolKhs (pi. CV B), while layer 13 produced 
a copper chisel (Fig. 41. 3). Three buriaLums (T36 and T37, p. 226. and no. p. 229) were alto obuined from 
the IB levels. 


The Megalith culture, which appeared fully Mged on this site, overlapped the Stone Axe culture. It began 
with layer 8 and continued up to layer 4. The Andhra culture, which in turn overlapped the Megalitliic, began 
wHh layer 6 and continued through the uppermost levels of the site. Since the digging, was essentially vertical 
and not horizontal, no plans of xtructarca were obtained, although traces of sionc-rubblc foundations ai three 
dlffertni levels in the Polished Stone Axe culture and at one in the Megaltib culture were obtained. 

Sixux Urn cutting produced the complctesl and clearest sequence of strata, it has been selected for special 
lUusirauon (fig. 8, and pis. CUF-CTV), and an analytic table is subjoined (p. 206). 
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Tiibft shmim thf /reqwnciej tf/ ttierdj of the ihtee fw/nw* l^vr by layer/rom toy fo hottom^ In 

eutting Br* 71 (fig- 
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in. A^rt»laA 
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i li jujj*tcni lAyttt equaling wiA 5 snd 6‘of Br. 21, ix. tbe luwcsi' A(i4lini ‘ fe^cls. prpduoid 7 

«lu!fclt of roukttcd wan. 

« In na aajaoail cutting, the Uycr equaling with thii containttl in um-burSl of the *Stoac Aic* culture. 

• Including 18 "Ear^ Pamifid' and 6 incised aheidi of ihs lA culture, which thli lijicr reprraenii. 
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SiuBr,n 

ThU cutting Jay f«t to tin; noftb-wcsi of Brn 2L It measured 30 foct long and 14 f«i wide i the natuml 
foi? Witt reached ut an a'^emge depth of 12 feet below tiw surfacci, 

As stated thove, this cutting also pneficnied a corapiehenrivB picture of ibe lucootive cuirurea avcil* 
able at BralmmgirL *£arlv Painled* sherds typical of m lA culture were obtained from byer 15. The JB 
SulvplMSe btHiin with taycr’14 and contmufsd up to layer <»; whilst the Mcgalilhic culture^which ovcxlappcd the 
Stone Aae culture, made tu appearance in layer 8 and continued up to layer 4. The Andhra culture began 
with byer 6tuwl Jaated im tlie uppcrmixit levdt of the site. 

Sttei Bt. 27A tmd 22A 

A trench 9 to wide wui laid out between Br, 21 and Br. 22 to coimcci the strata of the two cutting. The 
southern half ofli wa$ named 21 A, the northern half22A. The three mam eultures were represented, but t^ 
only notable diteovery hriB wsa tlmt of a burial-iui] (T^J, p. 228J of the Slone Ajtc culture in ati otherwise 
Mcgalithk; bird, furihcf cotivincing evidence for the overlap of the two cultures (above, p, 200)- 

SUe Br, 2S 

Tins cutting. 24 fret hwg and 12 feet wide with three sub-treoLhes, lay 64 feet to the uonh-wesr of Br, 22, 
The natural «»iJ was reached iit an average depth of 101 surtace. The cuttmg did uot prtn'e of 

much itratigraphknl value sinre moat of the area was covered by u senes of fairly bie pita. The earJtest levels, 
however* which were uodliiurbed, yielded the largest number of' Early Painted' sherds^ found during (he W'orl^ 
They lay in clo*t associaiioti with polislied stone axes Jtnd Trap-reek flakeSj Aj a whole, the Stone .Aie culture 
Was fairly well represented, but the oceupatjou here in the Mcgnlithic period w^as alight. On the other hand, 

the Andiini culture wus fully leprescntctL * j ■ .l 

An incidcTiULl discovery of Intcieit was that of a road of stone rubble (pt, LXXil B)i 17-18 feet wide, m the 
blest levil of the site. It wu* lemiccd at intarvals to conform with the slope* 

Sites Br, 164 and Br. m 

In hisL i9A2 excavation on a site then named Br* 16, Dr. Krishna bud reached the natural soil only m a 
limited area. Accordingly, in 1947, the Mysore Archaeological Dcparaneni, working with the Arehaeoiogjcal 
Survey, did some fuftlif r clcurunce in the western part of I he same cutting, nanuiig tht^ cleurances Br. 16A 
and Br, 16B. The natural tail was reached at an average depth of 14 feet bdow the surface. Four burial-urm 
^T38 and T39, p. 126, end nos. 3 and 4, p, 229f. of the Stone Axe culture were obtained. 


(iii) The Potteky ntOM Brahmagiri 

As IQ ihe description of the sites, so in ihai of the pottery, the evidence of the 
Tnegalithic structures will be dealt with first, since it is upon the Megahtb culture that the 
present investigation is focussed. Subsequently the ceramic material from the town-site 
will be considered in its stratigraphical sequence, and the Megalith sherds found ihere will 
lake their proper chronological place. 


(e) Pottery from tfw cists and pihctrdes ^ 

A general sun ej* of the pottery from the cists and pit'Circles at Brahmagiri reveals 
the cultural unity of the two classes of monuments, pie black-and*rcd technique and 
the polished surDicc, normal characteristics of megalithic pottery in India, are common 
to both, as are certam of the ceramic types, notably Types PI3 and Cl3. PI4 and Cl4, 
PI 9 and C19 and variations of P20 and CJ3. 


* Thb rtivtl iht follc^w^llg^«:lious ou iTic pticry Imvc J>e«ij prepared mainly hy Mr* S. C. Chfludra. 
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On the other hand, it must be noted that a number of types arc peculiar to the one or 
the other class. Thus the following iwes present in the cists are absent from the 
pits: Types CI-C12, C15-C18 and C21-C30. Likewise, the following types present 
in tile pits are absent from the dsts: Typ» P1-P12, P15-P18 and P21. 

FunneLshaped lids in black ware, tulip-shaped vases both in black and black-and-red, 
lipped bowls, cup^n-stand and the big narrow-mouthed jars with pointed bases are the 
striking and peculiar types from the pit-circl^ while small double-knobbed lids and three- 
legged vases in dull red ware are equally peculiar to the cists. Fillets of cord-like impr^sions 
on the rim are peculiar to the big pots from the pit-circles. On the other band, incised 
herring-bone patterns arc common to the red-ware vases from both, though more frequent 
in the pit-circles than in the cists. From the chronological standpoint, however, this partial 
difTerentiation between the ceramic types of the cists and those of the pii-cirdcs is dis¬ 
counted by the evidence of the lown-sile. There, types peculiar to the cisis—C2, C5, Cl 
and C18—occur in the .same occupation-layer as types p^uliar to the pit-circles—PI, P3, 
PIO, PI I and P21. The differentiation noted above is therefore one of usage, not of 
chronology. It has been suggested (p. 196) that the exposure of pots containing offerings 
in or beside the open pits induced the employment of certain ^p)es (notably, heavy liifi) 
not required in the closed pits, and there are doubtless other factors which cannot now 
be inferred. 

The black-and-red ware (pi. CVI)' from the megaliths is generally fine, well baked, and 
brightly polished. The clay used gives a fine paste, and sand, quartz, husk or other tempering 
material is very sparingly used. The pots arc whccl-turnttl, seemingly on a slow wheel. 
The black polished ware, distinctive of the pit<ircles. seems to have been fir^ at a low 
temperature • as it weathers much sooner than the rexL This black ware of the megalilhic 
sites of South India and the Deccan has been compared to the typical black polished ware 
well known from northern Indian sites,* * but it should be stressed that the two wares are 
readily distinguishable. The northern black ware has a fine fabric, is very well fired, has 
a polish giving almost a metallic lustre, and is shaped on a fast wheel; while the black 
megalilhic ware is coarser, less well fired, usually not so highly polished and is normally 
potted on a slow wheel.* The dull terracotta rod ware, usually with a pale drab slip, 
burnished in a few cases, is common both to the cists and to the pit-circles, though more 
frequent in the former than in the latter. 

The Megalith pottery is usually plain and utilitarian in character. Decoration, when 
present, is simple and primitive, the commonest being bands or fillets of cord-like impressions 


* The black-and-red eflcci ii due to in\«rtod firing. The upper portion of the poi Is thus In contact 
with the reducing agenU present in the combusuble imueriMlf and tuna black, whilst the lower portion h 
exposed to the air and turns red as a result of oxidization. 

* Cbcmist'a notes. 

« K. dc B. Codrington in Man, 1930, no. 139 (p. 190). For the Northern Black Polished W'arc. see Ancitnt 
India, no. I (194^, p: 55. 

* The Archaeological Chemist reports on the difFenmce as follows: 'After turning on the wheel, the poll 
of the Nonhem Black Polished Ware anpear to have been subjected to dabontc rubbing and burnishing, and 
then coaled with a finely kvigaiod, highly fmuginoui cby. and again burniihcd to smooth the surfaoc. The 
pon were then fired under reducing conditioni to a temperature producing an incipknt fusion of the slip. This 
accounts for the exceptional hardness and lustre of the pots. In the Mcgalithic black ware (Southern Black 
Polished Ware) the pots were not finished with so much care. A ihin wash of ochaouj cUv iccms to have been 
^ied. 1 ^ pou fired in a reducing atmosphere at a lower tcrnpcnuiirc than in the ise of ibc Northern 

The slip in the latter stands oul as a distinct layor, whereas in the former it ia notably 
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on ihe rim and incised herring-bone or bipinnate le^f impressions on the body. No painted 
pottery was found either in the cists or in the pit-circles al Brahmagiri, but a brge painted 
jar, decorated in black on a dull red slip w'as included in a group of M^allth pottery 
deposited prior to the construction of me^lithic cist VI (below', p. 221). 

A number of the pots bear graffiti, all subsequent to firing (p. 244), 

Tba fnllrYwinff is u ctfljijtjficaiion uf ihc poitcry'tjp'pes ftom I he cists.'' 

ft 

Figi. 9^L2 

Typ^ C/: A putlialLy bowi of blnck^and-rcd wa/c with a ihin sharpejtia] rim and a.n 

flat tuff. Viifiaai Clu wjdet skies. Vunimt riA is of thicker ware ami has a convex profiJe. Variant Cfr 
i$ thinner in secUon. while Vu/bnt Cl^ la a diminutive form of the principol type. This is one of the moi^t com¬ 
mon type* frewn ihc i Ax. Anatogle* come from tlw AdivhimaMur uni-llelil in the Tinnc^clly end the 

Nuriipur Sangant um-fi^d in Mysore.* 

r^p,' C2i A bowl of block-and-itd ware wUh a thin sharpened rim like Ihol of the previous type. ti ts 
tliaingulahod by a promibnt groove rouml the body and markedty convex base. 

Type CS'. A simple ww] nf btack-anii-fed ware with an exicmahy grooved and slightly evened nm and 
A round hose. It weakly grooved on ihe outside. Tl>e example illustrated ts ehamcierized by grafhh exccoied 
aRcf firing. Variant C3o k smutki than the main i>pe. Variant C2h has (wo weak grcwves on the body. 
Variant C3r j» distinguished by a slightly concave base, while C3</ has a constri/cted base, Variarri C3c Inckv 
the external groove at the nm of the muin type and has a bulged body with prominent grooves. 

Type C4; A stmighi-sklcd bowl of block-and-ted ware whh a slightly flared n'm and a rounded base. Only 
one example of this type wn* found. 

Type CS' A ittTaight-STfkd how l of blitck’and-Tcd ware with a beaded rim and a flat base. It is charaeicrued 
by two prominent grooves on the body. Variant C5a (distorted in baking) is. more ictnicircuhir in profile. The 
only example h marked by gmlthi executed on the exterior after firing. 

Type C6i A btunily carinated bowl of hlack-otid-red ware with a sharpened dm and a slightly concave base. 
Variant C6o is evterruitly grooved and hiw x rounded haxe. Only one exjunple each of the type and its variant 
wax found. 

Typ*’ C7\. A IwwJ of bkek^ond-red ware w^itb a thin sharpened rim, a shghl ledge round the body and a 
round base. Variant C7iJ locks the ledge of the main type but has a prominent groove. VuHani OA. the only 
example of which bears post*lLriag graffiti, Is convex above the groove. Variant r7c has ihinner sides nod more 
regular profile. Variant C7d keki ihc groove on the body. The type as a whole is fairly ahundanl at Brtihifiaglrl 
but analogies elsewhere are hard to find. 

Type C8i A bowl of black-and-rod wart with a segmental profile, sharpciicd rim and grooved extenor, 
Vunant Clkr has multiple groovings.. Variant CHh is slightly deeper. Analogies of this type ore common m 
the um-fields of ihc Tinncvclly Dixlfict.* 

Type C9; A unique bowl of block-and-red ware with a slightly everted rim, hlunlly carinated profdc and 
rounded base. It bus grooves on the body- 

ripe Cid: A rare type of iK>wi of bbek-und-red ware* bluntly corifialtd, with low girth, wcaldy grooved 
rim and rounded base. Variant Clikx k di.biuigmsh£d by multiple groovinga the body. Vatiunt C'lOb has 
a thin sharpened rint and tuck^ the exiernat ^oovttigs. 

Type Cth A enrinuted lid of dull retl wore with a slightly concave profile above and a tagger haie. 
Variant Cl In is smaller hut ha* a more prominent flange, "rhi* type of lid tx very comnum ai Arilcuncda ► 
and elite where, nnd may have had a longlife. 

7Vpe CJJ; A rare type of lid of dull red ware with a Ibui rim, central cannatlon nml lagger base. 
Variant C12r/ has irregulaT gnMYirtg* on the inside. Vnrianl CJ2h has a riiotter nccL 


* C b an abbrevliiLion for’cist\ P for * pii-cincle*. 

x A. Kca, Cmntagut It/PfehLuo/ic /tfr/i^iirtfej i Madras. I9l5j, pi. VI, II and pi. X. 3. 

* A. Bruce E'OUie, BrettiJiurric mdTrorohmorlc (Madras. 19Id), pi 3fl, 234, 15. 

* Rea, op. clu, pf. VI, 12. 

* Antiftfi ffiilia, no. 2 \ IV46), ji. Ii6, 
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Type C75; A(SisJiofh1ikui'''^<iwl-rcd waits diKtmgu^shal by al]la 1 ^llcd^i 1 n<lndftM|{g;crha^eJ Varjaui Cl 3a, 
which hii.\ a hkddtr-liLe gnifttlc^ wmtcbed after firing u of tkeper forni. Varuint ClJA bah a grtsoved exterior, 
Though priniiinl; n disK ^nie ^vis'wK of Ihif type may iUo been tu^ m lUb« tp' 

aoalpiioux form froB^ the pit-chrdci. AmiJogies- of the ty^ a bo occur in the unt'iieUla near Tinnevelly and 
Petumbair,* 


* Cf. Ancmnt IttdfOy no. 2 (IW)* p. ib, 
< Rea, op, dt, pi. VI, t, ati-d pl, K, fee 
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Tyjne CJ4i A thick dish of dull red wart with a hc 8\7 rotkd nm and a rounded base. Type Pt4 (p. 2161 
is an analogous form from the pit-drctes. A common type. 

Typt C/5: A dbh of bbick-and’ftd ware with an incun-cd rrm, groo>Td sides and a rounded base. 
Variant Ct5a is a dfminutive fonn of the main type with a thinner section. 

Type CJ6: A dish of black*and*red ware whh an incurved rim, pronouncedly ooncave sides donarcated 
by a constriction below itself and the rounded base. Variant C!6a tacks the prominent concavity of the main type. 
Vessels of thh type may also have been used as lids. Analogies of this type ore fotmd at Arikamedu. * 

Type C/7: A dish of black-and-red wart with a similar incurved rim and a round base, but lacking the 
constriction between side and base. Variant C17n is a dimtmittve form of the main type with a slightly concave 
base. 

Type CIS: A carinated bowl of black-and-rcd ware with a knobbed rhn and rounded base, h is chiracterized 
by m^tiple e.ttenuil groovings. Analogies of this type occur in the um-hekU at Ttnnev^.* 

Type CJ9: A bowl of black-and-rcd ware with an everted rim, internally grooved^ a slightly Icdgcd shoulder 
and a rounded base. Metal vessels of similar shape are used in If^ia today as flower vases. Type PI 9 (p. 216) 
U an analogous type from the piKirclcs, A rare type. 

Type CTO: A common type of globular vase of dull terracotta'red ware with a low neck, an internally beaded 
and slightly out-turned rim and a round base. Variant CIOu is marked by a wklcr bulge- Variant C20^ is 
pot-bellied with a thickened rfm and a prominent internal groove Variant C20<' is a single example with a 
grooved shoulder. It hears graffiti on the body, executed after finng. Variunl C20J is a diminutive form of the 
main type. Variant C20e is disttngui&hcd by its black-and-red ware, while C2(yis a smaller variety of (his. The 
hlack-and-red variants of this type have their analogies in the ph-circlea (cf. Type P20). 

Type C2/: A common type of vase of dull red wart with a slightly evened and beaked rim. a globular body 
and a rourulcd base. Varuini C21d ia Mjuuttish with a wider bulge. Variant C2I6 has weak external 
groovings. 

T\^ C22: A rare type of vase of dull red ware with a flaring rim grooved inlcmalty, globular body and 
round base. Variant C22a is distinguished by a slight cordon on the shoulder. 

Type C23: A globular vase of dull red ware with a beaded rim, A rare type. 

Type C24: A common type of vase of dull (erracotta-rrd ware with heavy and internally grooved rhn. 
short neck and globular body with rounded base. Variant C24fl is alightly squatUsh with a groove on the body, 
Varmnl C246 has an everted rim and prominent grooves on the outside. Virianl C24c has an almost flat rhn 
and thm sides with multiple groovrs. 

Type C25: A thrce-ledged vessel of dull red ware with an inlcmalty beaded rim, wide sbouldcn arul 
globular body. Varumt C25a is squatter in shape and has thicker legs. In the earlier excavations at Brahmagiri 
Dr. M. H. Krishna collected a number of such ihrcc-lcggtd pou.s Slightly bigger variants of this tvpc have 
been rocomed from the excavated megaliths at HuJegondi (Chandravalli). Bigger varieties of three- 
legged vessels urc very common in the ura-flelds near Perumhair in the Chin^eput DitiricU 

Type C26: A unique double-knobbed and sharply carinated lid of dull red ware. It was found covering 
pot of type C29. Variant C26a, also unique, is smaller and has more pointed knobs* Analogies of this type 
do not appear in any of the published megaJithk: pottery from South India and the Deccan. 

Type CT7: A uruqtie vase of dull red ware with a slightly undercut rim. a globular body, grooved shoulder 
and rounded base. 

Type C2B, A vase of dull red ware with a heavy muhi-grooved rim, a gtobolar grooved body and a rounded 
base. Variant C28fl is a unique example with a thinner, less emphatically grooved rim and a slight ledge round 
the neck. It bears three scratched markings on the body, exocuted after firing. Variant C28b, also unique, 
has incised bipinnaic leaf or herring-bone impression on the body * and also bears a graffito executed after firing- 
Vcs.veU with these multi-groovcd rims arc rare m the mcgalilhic sites of South India and the Dcccan.® 


' Aneknt India, no. 2 (1946), p. 55. type 8. 

* Rea. op, cil., pi. VI, 3. 

! ^ihropology uU Archaeology Section, Indian Science Congress, 1942. 

-C I t** ‘’[*’3'"“" •*** “ homng-bone impressions are common decoraiiun. on roegalithic pottery from 
South India and the Deccan. ^ ^ 

“*• *"**'^- “>■“>“ *" 1“ Megalhhic culture levels of the town-si« »l 

tframnagin (see p, 236), 
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Ty/H^ CJ9i .A unrqiie y^ssd of burnished rtd ware with a groofv^d rim and a rtight groove and 

cordon niurui the neck. It. deconited with two mwi of incised hipmnjaie leaf or hcm'ng-bone impresstonti 
nnd heuf post-firing gr4flili, fi wiis found coveted with the doxtbb-knohbed lid of typo C26. 

Typr A unique pcar-duaped veisd of burnished red ware with a high nock, fcafureksj rim lUid pnv 
nount^ bulge. 

Ttic following is a classification of pottery-types from the pit-dicles. 

Fios. 15-16 

Type R *: A rare type of elongated vase of block polished ware with carinated shouldier and long tapering 
body. The pronounced shoulder provided a sealing for lids of type P4^ which in two esses weru found actually 
in pissition. Variant rtu is distinguished by a cordon on the fb^uldert VarioDt also has a cordon i and 
ili rirn k mufe ckiHtrtttcJy faceted. Analogies to the genciul type have been found in a *barrow’ at Aminipur * 
fntiw iit the MiJrui Miiseunt) and in a port-holed cist at Savandiirg, about 22 miles W.S.W. of Bangalore (now 
tn the Uangaloee Museum 1. 

Typf P3: A funiieNhaped lid of black; polished ware w'itb incurv^ lip, multiple grooves, and solid 
ring-h^dle< f'Uitntl-.vhupcd lids with knobbed tetmiiials arc common tn the megalhl^ sites of South India 
und the Decvan but only one other CKumpk with the ling-krniinal has been noticed (bdow, p, 274). 

Tn tp PJ: A rare type of futmcl-shap^ lid of block polished ware with a headed rim^ miilliplc grooves and! 
a couvci ttjp. Variant P-ln tias a partially everted mn and a poinied top. 

Type P4: A funnel-shaped lid of block polished ware with a bead^ rim and a flat top. Variant F4tJ lias 
an cxtraiiely thin section and graceful profile, while P4A differs from the tnnm-typo m being more conicHl, t\n 
analogous type comes from a port-holed cirt at Chikknjala, 17 miles N.N.E. of Bangalore 

Type PS : \ rare type of elongated fuirnehshapcd lid of falaek-and«rud ware with sides sharply mcurYcd near 
the Irp end .a flat top. Only two such examples, one fitted within the otber^ were foundj m Mcgnlrth IX. 

Trpr P6 ' A aquattish conical bowl or lid of black polished ware with a slightly beaded lip, a kdged ^honldcr, 
and a pointed base. Variunl P6a. frtniiKet than the main type, hit.v a more pronmmcedl^ headed rim and a 
sharply pointed base. .Analogous types in black-and^red ware come from the Adichanalhtrurn-ficld. Tmncvctly,’* 
Type P7 ts a vftriant of a simitnr type iij red ware. 

Type P?: A rare type i^f vl’SscI of dull red ware, found in use as a lid* w'ith n flat rim, an ovul moutli, and a 
sharply carmoted and grooved waTsi tapering down to a pointed base. Variant F7a is squat in shape and has 
a flanged rim. Type Hn b similar hut is of black ware. Analofouit types in bluck^and-red ware come from the 
AdiclmnaJlur um-field.' 

Type Pi^i A small carinaiod bowl of black polished ware with an everted and sharpened rim und a rounded 
base, ft ji» distiagubhcd by n groove round the nock aud a fiattened band round uc body. An analogous 
type comes Lrom the mri-licld near Pemmbair* Chiagleput DiStA 

rjpf P9: A uniqite bmvi of hkek polished ward with straight rides above a cccrtral carination, a thin 
clurpemJ rim, and round base. 

Ty/rf P/tK A rar^ type of hr^wl of black polithed ware w'hh o slightly undercut rim* carimited shoulder ami 
sjdev iaperiag to a blunt have. Variant FI (hr has a thick everted rim and has a levs pronounced enrination 
than the ntniii t> 7 W. 

Typf Pit A ^.hallow (uitp-'shaped vase with a fiarad and everted rim* n ledge round Ute body and a rounded 
base. It is Invariably grooved on the inside. This type ia found In both black and blaci-and-rcd wares. 
Variant FI In* uf block warr, agrees generally with the principal type but has a slighlly Battened base, Vojiant 
PUfi h widet und bos a mnre haring tbockened rim, while vimont PI Ic has on ejEtemaJiy beaked rim and a 
pronounced internal depresrion corresponding to the external kdge. Variunt F11 d baa on nAtcrnally i^tmvccI ri m. 
The occurrence uf ihi^ general type in definite stratified levels of the hubitatJon attas at Brahmagiri provides 
an importaiii link between them and the megalitho. The type is fairly common at Brahmagiri but analogies 
else where have not becn.noticed. 


* Bntce Foote. Catuhgue of Prehistoric AmiquUiiss^ pi. XXXHl^ 1231. 

* Ibid.* pi. XXVI. 

* A. fUa, Ctitaiopie &J Frc/titforic AntiquiUts^ pi. VI, 2K* 

< Ibkf. 
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Type F12: A nur type of Abort, wide-mootfaed rwdestalkd >rs5cl of bbck poltshct) ware, cluracterimJ by « 
glohuhti cup with an extcmaliy grooved rim and a hollow stem. AnologWs to tbti t> 7 ie come from ibr 
Adichanalhir (Tinncvdly) um-ficW,* * nod from VclUlur in the Coimbatore DisL* The use of these ve$$cb t» 
not known; they may have been cups or incense-bumers, or oven a nng-stand to hold round*bottomed vessels.* 

Type PIS: A shallow dish of btack'-and^red ware distinguished by a shnrpenod vcrtfcal rim. btunlly carinated 
sides and a rounded base. Variant PI3a replaces the carination with a groo^'c. Though primuriiy used as 
dishes vessels of this shape may also have been used as Ixls. The type is a ctnnmon one and if analogous to 
Type CI3 from the cists. 

Type PI4: A shallow dish of red ware with a thick gritty core, clubbed rhn, and rounded base. It has a 
slightly corrugated mterior. Variams P14a and h are shallawcr, differ slightly in the shape of the rims, and 
lack the inner corruptions. Type C14 Is an analogous type from the cists, A common type. 

Type Ft5: A vase of red ware whh a heavy, internally grooved rim and a glohular body, Variani PI5o 
(one esample) is similar in essential features except for the rim which b everted and wedge-shaped. It bearv a 
graffito, executed after firing. 

Type PI6i A rare type of bowl of black polished ware with a horirontal rim. a broad spout, and a rounded 
profile. Possibly a milk-bowl. A similar vessel in the Madras Museum was found at Patpad« BanganapaJlc 
Stale, south of KumooL* 

Type F17: A unique pcrt-bcUiod vase with a thin baemnUte dip on the exterior. It has no everted rim, 
internally beaked, and a pointed base. As. with the possible exception of PI2, no ring-stands wore found in 
the Brohmagiri megaliths, it is presumed that such pointed vessels were fixed to the ground.* 

Type PJ8: A globular jar of dull rod ware with a flanged and grooved rim and a round base. The thouldci 
h grooved. Variant PIfia has a flatter rim with internal beak and cxiemal groove. The only example of Uiu 
varbnt has a post-firing graffito on the body. Variant PI8h has an externally beaded and internally beaked rim. 
The only example has three obliipie lines on the outside, incised afrer firing. The general type, supported on 
ring-stands, Is nmresented in the Adichanallur um-fickl.* 

Type F19: A rare typo of cunnaicd bowl of black-and-red woro with a heavy everted rim and a rounded 
base. Variant PI9n has a more fharpened rim and profile. Type CI9 b on analogous type from the cists, 

Type F20\ A vase of black-and-rod wore with a flaring rim* a globular body, ntu\ a rounded base. There 
arc 8 slight lodge at the shoutder and a girth-groove. P2(Vi and b art unioue variants and bear post-firtng graffiU : 
P2(kr lus a slightly flattened base, and P20b has a more emphatic rim. Variant P2Dt b a coarser example with 
thicker walls. Variant P2lk/ has a beaded rim and imiltiplc grooves on the body. Type C20 is on analogous 
type from the data. A common type. 

Typ e F2 I: A large round-bottomed jar with a flanged rim bearing muiuph: grooves with incised berring- 
bone pattern. On body are two handr of incised zigzag pattern between grooves. Vartam P2lo is a unique 
example with cord impressions on the rim. conctnlric grooves and slashes on the diouWcr and btpinnate leaf 
incisions between grooves on ihc body. The type is common at Brahmagiri, but analogies dscwh«e have not 
been noticed. 

The grouping of the potury-type^ In the Brahmogiri cists finJ pit-circles 

The types described above were grouped as follows in ibe cists and pit-circici excavated in ISt47. The 
figure in brockTls after each type-symbol indicates the number of examples m the group. 

MFiGALfTH I (cist) . Cln(l>. CTiAZ). C3(2), CV(5), C4(|). C5(l}, C6(|), C7c(|), CI0of2). CIOfi<ri. 

O20r(lj. 024^0. C*25<i^l)- 

MUGAUTH 11 fpitj .. P3<i(l|. P4(2), P44/(l), P6(l>. PI4(2). Pi4<i(lh PI5(2). 


• Rea, op. ch., pi. VIll. nos. 3 and 22. 

• Bruce Foote, op. cit. pl. XXTV, no. 1093. 

• Rea. op. ciL. pi. VI. 15. 

• Bruce Foote, Indian Prehistoric ami Frotohistoric Antnptiiirst pk 2b. 

‘ Va»u »i»h pointed bnn are common in the nrn-fielib of Tinncvcilv Dnlricl. where they were »oppoitcd 
ing-tuanda. * j rt 

• Rea. op. cil., pl. vni, 7. 
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Flo. 15. Pottery from the Brahmagtrl pit-circles^ J 
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Fio. ffi. J*otUryfhe Srafmaflri pfhclrclet^ 
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C3(5). €3a(2h C3<(I). C7(2>, CldO). Cmi CS^fl). C9fl), Cl0(2). 

Cr2(3), Cl2ii{2), Cl4in. ClSp). Cl!^a), C20(JJ. C22(l), C24<S}. C24iJi2), 
C24ba\ C2HI), C2S(4), C28*(iX C3IXI) 

CI(J). C20LC3(J)»C16(1>,CI9(J), 04A(I). 

, CRfffl). CllflK CI 4 ( 2 ), Cr 9 ( 0 *C 20 £j(l). C 2 I( 2 ),C 24 C 2 ). 

PJ(I), P3C2). P4(3^. P4K1)* ^3). P*<3(1>r Pr0(3). PlOfff !>- PI Toi2). 

Plldl). Pt2(3), P13(2). P13flfU. PIWIJ, PITH). PI8fl). P1W3). 

P20c(n. P3M1). P21<J). 

. C13{2). Cmth Ct4{lK C2Qh(t), dm), 04(5). C2A(I>. C27(IK 

C29fl). 

.. PT(r). ?4(1). P5(2), P6(2>. P7(l). P74I), PHift). Pri^O, PTI(/fl>» PMii(lK 

pi5d{n. pi6(j). pistftn. pis^ax pms). p20 (2). ?im\u p3o*(J), piipj. 

Cl(4). cun, Cli^IK C3(5), Otfll), C3fr(0. CSt3)* C5^((3). CTMU. ClOdK 
C*0W1).C!K1>»C1MI). C12«a), a2Ml).Cl3^(l},Cl5(2J.C15i;(h.CI6(3U 
CIMI>* Cl7(2). C20(4). C2(k^l), C23(2). C24<3j. 

C24r(!). Clj<3). C28tf(I)- 

:) ClMn.Clc(l),C20/(I)- 
) CMD- 

) Clc(i).a(liC17«(l>. 


(/) Other Megah'th pottery from the cemetery oreo (fig. 17) 

Two groups of pottery of 'megalithic* fabric were found in deposits preceding ihe 
construction oi two of the megafithic ctsis. 

Group A, Three pots (fig. 17. 1-3) occurred together in an accumulation which 
overlay a Ooor parriatly covered with stone slabs and underlay the surface^soll existing 
at the time of tnc consiructidn of cist V, They are presumably therefore of appreciably 
earlier date (see section, pL LXXXVUl). Nevertheless, no. 1. tliough not represented in cist 
Vj is a familiar megalithic type and occurs in cists VIII and X and pit^ircle VH (Typra Cl 3 
and Pi3; above, pjp, 213 and 216). No. 2 h a new type, without parallels either in the 
cists or In the pit-circles. No- 3 is similar to T>[pes C19 and PI9 (above, pp. 214- and 216); 
it actually occurs in the os^erlying cist V, and is also present in cists IV and VI and pit* 
circles VII and fX, 

J. Dbti of hliick^'ond-Tied ware with mtmuiUy beaded rim and stighiiy coctcave base. 

2. GLohubr bowl af blwk-a£id-r«I wure wlih tbia ^hurpeaed rim* ^hort neck and mund base. 

5. CstriiMited vuse of bliiek-and^rcd wore with Bured moutb, beaded rim and rounded h^ibe. 

Group B. Eleven pots (fig. 17, 4-13) were found m a pit partially floored with slabs 
beside and prior to cist V! (see section, pi, IJCXXIX) in a layer precisely equivalent to that 
containmg Group A. Nos. 4 and 5 have analogies in cisT Vl itself and resemble Group A* 
no, 3, Nos, 6-13 are absent from the cists and pit-circles, but nos. 6. 7 and K and one 
broken pot of the sante type (not illustrated) resmble Group^ A, no. 2* The large painted 
jar, no. 12, is the only ves^ from the M^lithiC culture which is In any way comparable 
with ihe painted pottery of the Brahmagtri Stone Axe culture I A, but differs from the latter 
in being wheel-turned 

4, Cano^ted vase of black-and-red ware with silghity imdercut rim and rounded boi^a- 

5- Blimtty cadmued vase of bLack-and-itd wiitt with beadid Hm and rounded ba:^. 

6, Gfobular bowl of blavk-and-red w-arc with thin sharpened rim. grooved twcIc and rounded base. 

7- BtuniJy cartmued gtobuiar bowl of hlack-and-icd ware whh thm iiharpened rini ;jind rounded bai»e. 

Hluntly earmaicd globular bowl of block-and-mJ with ibin ^liurpened mn, Viuakty grooved neck, 

ond rounded ba^ 


MEGALITH IV (eiil) 


MECfALITH V (ciU) 
MEGALmi VTfcJsl) 
megalith VTT (pit) 


\fEGALrrH VllMcisi) 
MEGALITH rXtpit) 

MECiA UTH X (drt> 


MECAUTH XACKTTiallol 
MEGALITH XB(>iTnallch 
MEGALITH XC(«nnlldi 
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9. Deep blunthf esrinated bowl of blact-aiid-red waw with beaded rira and roimJed Uaic, 

10. Bnttlc-nediod of dull rtd wart wilt beaded mu, ^obular body and tiiidt round base, 
tl Conif^ bowl of black-and-iod ware wilt extemaJJy grooved rim ami rounded ba^, Amilogics 
occur in the urihfiekU near Tinncveliy,! 

12, Lsrac pamied jar with oilcnuilly bcaJad rm short neefc, ^obuLsr body and rounded base. The 
paioled decoration In dark oclue, applied after firing on a dull red slip, consists of horimmal band* 
and mtdi^le horiroutal ctescenla. 

13^ Ncdcrfragmcnt of a large Jar of dull red ware with flaring run and giobulor body- 


(g) Pottery from the town~site 

As indicated above (p. i9?), the occupation of the town-site falls into three main phases, 
with a subdivision of the earlicsL 

I Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture, 
fl, MegaJithic culture. 

! [I, Andhra culture. 

The pottery iliusiraied from the town-site is prefixed with the indcx-lcttcT T. 

Pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone .4jce ctilhtre 

In contradistinction to Ihe wheel-made pottery of the later cultures, all the pottery 
of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture is hand-made. Throughout ^Ih sulxfivisions of this 
culture, the predominant ware i$ of a coarse grey fabric, sometimes with a thin slip of the 
same clay. Most of it is crudely made, bui a |)roponion of the sherds shows polish, 
particularly in the higher levels. A doimnant type throughout ts that of a round-bottomed 
vessel with plains slightly everted rim. It is evident that the subdivisions are variations 
of an essentially integral culture, of which the earlier phase is somewhat moie elaborate 
than the later. 

Sub-phase lA, Evidence of this subdivision occurred at the base of the cuttings Br. 17- 
21, 22 and 23, and, as noted above, there was stratigraphical evidence of an interruption 
in the occupation of Br. 21 at the end of the sub-pha^. Aloneside sherds of coarse grey 
pots similar to those characteristic of sub-phase IB, wae two classes of pottery which ari 
abseni from the latter: namely, painted ^tiery and iMsed pottery. The shcr^ found 
in the limited area exposed were too fragmentaj^ to indicate the shapes employKl in these 
two classes. 

The minted sherds have aliemaiively a red or a buff slip. Those with a red slip arc 
burnished and, according to the Archaeologlcat Chemist, seem to have been salt-glazed 
Those with a buff slip are neither burnished nor glazed. The two categories occur together. 
Tlic painted decorauon is applied after firing; the pigment is ochre* with a predominantly 
brownish purple colour. The sherds are too small to indicate the range of paitern^ but 
this appears to have been of a simple character, including curved lines possibly representing 
in some cases a summary and highly conventionalized plant-pattern (see pi CVIl and 
fig. m: _ 

The incised sherds represent elementary herring-bone or criss-cross patterns, 

* Rea, op. cH., pi, VI, 27, md pL VID, 5, 

t Cbemift's noicss. 

» TIm published asscition that IfeiB pfliniod potttry is ‘renuikabty limiliir iOtWim IndUTi Valfcy pytury' 
ia wtihoiii any son of foundaiion. Then: is no resemh lance whniaoe^’cr, Icchnkally of urib-ikiiiJiy, beiwixu llwr 
Bratunapri aJid ihe Indiu Valley ceramics. 
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Figi. JU-19 

Tl. Rcd-ilippcd bunialicd uibI ^ali-gjaiod lihcrd with curvilioejir iksomtion ia it duric ochcrsHii |Hgmcnt 
(S« iih& pL CVa 5.1 

T2. Rcil-^iipp«d buralfttwtl and sail glared sbenl with (wo dorfc ocheruoi b^ndn. 

T.I. Buff^ilipped iliCrd with ^aJnvcmiooaiiMd pitmt-pHftcm iu dtuk ochre* (See alto pi. CVJl, i*) 

T4. Buff-Dipped ihcrd with cordon palmed in chocolate colour; iiicisions» above and below. (See alio 

pLCVlI. 12.1 

T5. Ball-filippod cordoned sherd with blncfc oblique lines, 

Tb. Buff-Dipped sherd with corviltncar decoration in darfc ochrcL (Set also pli CVll, 9.) 

17, Red-slipped buniishcd and sah-glarad sherd with dark ochertwis bands* 

T8- Red-sUpped bunnsbed and sah-glazcd sherd with crlscwross hands in dark ochre. [Sec 
pL evil. 7.) 

T9 Red-Dipped bumishHl and wlt-gtared ^herd with bands in dark ochre, 

TIO. Pinkish bulT-slippcd sherd with bands tn dart ochre. (See also pL CVll, 2.) 

Tt I. BulT-^Hpped sherd pointed with conventionalized plaDt-pBitcm in dark ochre, (See also pi* CVil, td.)i 

T12. Buff-Dipped sherd with liorizonial tifaocolaie hands, (Sec aHo pi. CVU* J.) 

TH. Buff-sUpped sbend with hrown bands. (Sec also pf. CVTl, 

T14, Buff-slipped sherd with dark oehemus hands. (See also pi. GVU, t.) 

Ti 5. Grey-^slippcd sherd with hotirontal hrnwnish pnrpk bands. (See ol&o pL CVIl, 4.) 

TIfi. Ked-slip{^ bunnislied and saU-glared sherd with a dark ocberons band. 

TIT. Ked-sUpped hnraisbed and salt-glared sherd with dark ochcrous bands* 

TIS* Cordon^ sherd with light brown slip. 

TI9* Grej'slipped sherd with incised crbs^cnws pattern. (Sec also pi, CVH^ 11,) 

T20, Cjrcy-sJippcd Dbcrd with irregular incisions. 

T21. Buff-slipped tberd w^iih iiregulnr fndsions* 

T22* (jrcy-slipped incised sherd. (Sec nlto p!, CVU* I3d 

T23, Grey-^Ufped incised sherd. (Sec also pi. CVIt, 14.) 

T24. Baff-slipped sherd with indsed herring-bone pattent. (See also pi. CVIL 

T25* Rim-firremcnl of a jar of dull grey ware with a splayed ntouth, Vessehi of this shape; used as utd- 
burtali., arc a donumint type throughout both the phore^ of the Rrahmugiri Slone Ase eulture. 

T26. Rlnv-fragcncnt tff u jar of dull grey ware with a flared mouth. 

T27. Rim-frngment of a vale of dull grey ware with flnnng mouth. 

T2B. Hiin-fragEiient of a vasic of greyiah^blaclc ware with ff^ng mouth. 

T29, Rim-rragmont of a vase of dull grey ware, 

T30. Rirrhfragmeoi of a vase of red ware, Dightly burnished with a flaring reouili* 

TJl . I=ragnaent of a targe nmlesii bowl of grey ware wtUi a light brown Dip 

T32. Rim-fragmeni of u bowl of grey ware with im oxternal groove just below the mouth. 

T33. Rim-fragracnt of a shallow basin of grey wTirc with a chalky Dip, 

T.W, Spouted vcs^l of ooarae ware with a thin tcrruciotta-red slip. SpouU are a nuniltor feature ihrougboui 
ihe'IB' phaseO'f the Brnhjnagiti Stone Axe etdture. 

‘05. NcckTmgincnt of u botlk-oeckiaJ vcsrel of red ware with a slightly beaded rim. m may on ihc otlicr 
hand have been a Large funnel-spoui), 

Stib-piuise IB. A majority of ihe sherds from the occupation^dehris of litis sub*phase 
represent pots similtir in shdpc niid fftbrie to the seventeen uiirnil>unis recovered froni the 
same strata* An eighteenth burial-um of sunilar ivpe was found in a grave-ril cm into 
the earliest stratum of the Megalith culture on site Br, 22A, and confinna the overlap of 
the Lsvck cultures* 

These burial-urns are hand-made, generally dull mottled grey in colour, coarse and 
micaceous m tcMure, and in most cases indifferently baked tn only one instance is ihe 
surfttcc mdished They have a globular body with a wide mouth, (hired rim and rounded 
base, and on an average measure 13 inches in height and 12 inches in dianietcT at ihc mouth. 
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Fig. 19* Potter/ of iht Brafmtagiti Sjotte An cttUmv iA. 


The pits in which urns were insCTied were usually no more than suflficieni to accom- 
mod^c them. The skeletal rcmaiiw contained by the urns were invariably those of small 
chiEdren, who^ bodies had been tightly folded to til into the restricted space. In a few 
cases, where disturbance and advanced decay had taken place, it was not possible to affinn 
that the body had been buried intact, but the evidence is not clear enough to establish 
deliberarc fragmentation-burial, such as occurred in the mcgalithic cists. Only one ura 
contained an accompanying object, but this was of exceptional importance in that it 
consisted of a small rod (pin?) of bronze (fig. 41, 1), one of the only two occurrence of this 
alloy in the Stone Axe culture. Ihe urns were usually covert either with a bowl placol 
upright or inverted, or with the lower half of a broken um. 

Fip. 20*21 

Eight of the trariul-urM sre here ilhisualod fOd-*?) to reprwcni the rangp of the type. 

T36. BurUl*um ftom the lower part of suh-phAJw IB io cutting fir^ 21 {hytr 15 m locUan. fk fi) The 
um contrined two smaii pots.036a-hl of simihir fahfk, IqgJlhcr with ihe decoyed sl^cEcW of on 
infanL Under the booes, within iho um, was m fwimclcss btom* rod I mcho lotig (probably » pia, 
which may hare been used to fasten a wrapping-^Ke p. 267), ^ 

TO. BurialHini from ^elowtr p^of incxiiojig Br. 21 Clayer 15). hh&% a il^y ntwe widely 

flared mouth tbaa T36, The ikxletaJ remajiu consisted of the broken jdudl, ionm rib* and a few lotig 
bone* of an inful, 

TO. Burial^ cS tvoi ftom the ^ of tnh-phas. EB in mating Br. 168. It conlninad the 
complete UceletoQ of an lofknt (pL OX A), 

TO, Buri^ &oifinniJ4te .t™timofsuiv[*^ It contnined tha decayed skdeton 

01 an ifiiriint. * 


ija 
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FlO. 21, BuHat-poUery of the Brahmagiri Stom Axe culture IB, 4> 

1 * 1 , 'I' • ^ 


T. .4 

T40. Buria)>itrn from the lowest ttratum of sub-pbate IB in cutting Br. 17» It infant's slniiU 

.. ^ ribs and a few tong-bones, and was found covered with a bowl (T4Qa) of the &brk, ^ 

TAOtL Fragment of a bowl used as a lid for burial-urn T40. ^ ^ ^ 

T4I. Burial-um from a middla^ltia^iiB of sub-phase IB in cutting Br. 17. It contained an in&nt's skull, 
broken ribs and^ few ll^^lKmam: Above t h ese lay the fragmentaxy base of another »im, whtcli must 
^ o^inaBy havo gened ' 

T42? Burial-iim from Bk uppeifi|^<»ftubfliaiBlB In cutting Br. 17. It differs from the usual type in having 
^a dark poUsheWsurfacjriiii a weak groove at the base of tlKncc^ It contained the bones of an 
^ infant, and wa« |overc>i{lMft an iomted bdwl (T42o) of the same fabric. 

T42n. {Bowl ofcooneware with aft-mdecaalikpimrian below a sharpened txm, used as aUd for burial- 
umTCL “ *.V 

T43. Burial-um of special importance In that tt had been deposited in an btherwiae itiatum (rite 

Br.22A). It diffOT from the usual t)w in having a relarivety narrower girth. It waa covered with 
the lower half of another urn (sec pL OX B). Above a few small bones at Iho bottom of the ura lay 
a bowl similar to T36o. ° 
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T44. Lipped bow! of coarse grey ware used as a cover for burial um no. 4 (noi iItusirB(e<Q in Br. 16B. A 

iimiUr lipped bowl, but of ihc black polished mcgalilbic fabric, came from pii-ctrcle VTT {sec above, 
p. 216, Type PIb). 

T45. Bluntly carmated bowl of coarse grey ware with an appreciable exiemaJ depression below the rim, used 

as a lid for a badly broken burial-um (not ilhistrat^, no. 7 in Br. 17, 

T46. Vessel with funnel-spout, of coarse grey ware, found beside the inhumation burial in a lower stramm 

of sub-phase IB in cutting Br. 17, along with two small bowls (T46fl and b) of similar fabric. The 
funnelled vessel, for which a possible function has been suggested on p. 203, lay above the brolrnn 
skull, while the two small bowls were placed near the upper ends of the two femurs (pis. CTX B and CX). 

Sotc on burial-ums not Itiusirated 

Burial-um Br. 17, no. I, from an urocr stratum of sub-phase IB, was fragmentary. It contained the broken 
skull, some ribs and a few long-bones or a small child. The fragments of a lid, made from part of a bowl, were 
also obuined. 

Bunal-um Br. 17, no. 2, from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB, contained an infam's skeleton. The broken 
rim of a bowl which probably been used as a lid was found adbenng to the mouth of the um. 

Burial-ura Br. 1 7, no. 3, from an upper tlralum of sub-phase 10, was fragmentary. Only a few small human 
bones were left at the bottom, 

Buriai-um Br. 17, no. 7, from a middle stratum of sub-phase 16, was covered with a greyish black bowl 
(T45, above). The contents comprised a few small decayed bones. 

Buriabum Br, 17, no. 9, from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. was badly crushed and only a few small 
human bones were obtained. A bowl (lid) had collapsed into the um. 

Burial-um Br. 21, iu>. I, from a lower stratum (layer 15) of sub-phase IB, was badly disturbed, only the 
lower half being available. It contained some mucb-dccaycd infant-bones. 

Burial-ura Br. 21 A, no. I, from a lower stratum (layer IS) of sub-phase IB, w'as smaller than the usual type; 
it had been much disturbed, Imt retained fragments of a child's skull, a few ribs and some long-bones. 

Burial-ura 21 A, uo. 2, from the lowest stratum of sub-phase IB, wits also badly broken. The skeletal remains, 
which were much decayed, conq>ri$ed a child's skull a^ a few long-bones. The urn was covered with an 
inv^erted basin. 

Burial-ura I6B, no. 3, from a low-er stratum (layer 14) of sub-phatae IB, contained a few infant-hones. 

Burial-ura 16B, no. 4, from the tower part of suh-pbase IB, was much disturbed. It contained the hones 
of an infant, and was cove^ with a lipped bowl (T44). 

Figs. 22-23 

To supplenent the buria^uras, sherds repressing the range of types from the occupation-layers of the 
Stone Axe culture, sub-phase IB, are here added. 

T47. Rim of a large ^ of dull grey ware with splayed mouth, similar to the burial-urns. Scratchings on the 
exterior seem to be due to wiping with a handful of grass during manufacture. This sherd is from 
a middle stratum of sub-phase IB, but tbe type recurs throughouL 
T48. Vase of dull grey ware with flaring rim and ^obular body, a diminutive form of the burial-ura type : 
from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T49. Rim of a small vase of black buraisbed ware with weak grooves round the nock; from a middle stratum 
of sub-phase IB. 

T50. Rim of a vase of grey ware ; from a middle stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T51. Rim of a vase of brownish buff ware; from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB. 

TS2. Neck of a bottle-necked vessel of grey ware with widely splayed mouth; from a middle stratum of sub¬ 
phase IB. 

T53. Rim of a vessel of grey ware with widely splayed mouth ; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T54. Sterd of light grey ware with slightly undercut rim; from t lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T55. Sherd of dull grey ware with an everted rim ; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T56. Rim of red ware with internal projection ; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T57. Simple rim of dull grey ware, roughly scratched before baking; from an upper stratum of sub- 
phase IB. 
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Fig, li Fotury tf rV Btaimigiri Stone Axe culture. ( 
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T58. Fragment of n bowl of black bumisbod wart with iiUcnial and external g^ves; from a mkidic stratnm 
of st^phase IB. 

T59. Fragm^ of a bowl of light browr^ ware with flaring rim; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T60. Globular boivi of polished brown-and-black ware with incurved and weekly grooved rim; from an 

upper stratum of sub-phase IB. The fabric and technique of firing this and half-a-dozen other 
sherds from the tipper levels of tub-f^iaae IB show stmie affinity with those of the m^alithic ware 
and may be asetib^ to the influence of the latter. 

T6I. Bowl of dun grey ware with foaLureless rim; from ihe lowest stratum of sub-phase IB. A familiar type 
thougbout this period. 

T62. Fragment of a bowl of poitshed brown-and-black ware with featureless rim; from an upper stratum of 
sub-phase IB;' 

T63. Fragmrat of a bowl of black polished ware with featuxeless rim; from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T64. Fragment of a bowl of light grey ware with thin sharpened rim, slightly incurved; from a middle stratum 

of sub-phase IB. 

T65. Fragment of a bowl of duU grey ware with slightly concave profile bdow a thin sharpened rimj from 
an uppa stratum of sub-pha^ IBi 

T66w Fragm^ of a bowl of reddish buff ware with a weak grixrvc below the rim; from an upp« stratum 
of sub-phase IB. 

T67. Bowl of dull grey ware with a slight external depressioD below the rim; from a middle stratum of sub- 
, phase IB. 

T68. Fragment of a bowl of black polished ware with slight^ beaded rim; from an upper stratum of sub¬ 
phase IB. ^ 
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Fig. 23. Pottery of the Brahmagiri Stone Axe culture. | 


T69. Fragment of a bowl of black polished ware with tHgfaily out-turn^ rim; from an ttp{^ stratum of sub¬ 
phase IB. 

T70. Fragment of a bowl of black polished ware with carinalcd shoulder: from an upper stratum of tub- 
IB. • s- - « a 

T7I. S mall bowl of dull gTcy ware with thin sharpened rim and rounded base; from an upper stratum of 
suK-phase IB. r 

T72. Small bowl of dull grey ware w^ thin sharpened rtm, thick tides and flat base; from an upper stratum 
of sub-phase IB. 
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T73. Shallow bowl of dull grey ware with thin ahirpenod rim and rouiukd base; from a lower stratum of 
sub-phase IB. 

T74. Fragment of A pedesuJ of block polished mare from on upper stronun of tub-phase IB. It is characterized 

by a red-ochre band painted round the junction of the base ond the body, and a red-ochre spot to 
the centre of the undmide of the base. 

T75. Fragment of a pedestal of black wore, slightly poUshed ; from a middle stratum of sub-phase IB. 

T76. Fragment of a funncl-spout of black pohahod ware from the lowest stratum of sub-phase IB. Similar 

funnels occur throughout the Stone Axe culture but are more common in the lower tbwn hi the upper 
levels. 

T77. Fragment of a lipped spout of dull grey ware; from a lower stratum of sub-phase IB. Lipped spouts 
are fairly frequent throughout this period. 

T7S. Fragment of a lipped spout of polished brown-and-black ware; from an upper stratum of sub¬ 
phase IB. 

T79. Sherd of dull grey mrate, perforated before firing; from an upper stratum of sub-phase IB. Only one 

other perforated sherd was found in the debris of this culture. The shape of the complete vessel is 
unknown. 


Pottery of the Brahmagiri Megalith culture 


The pottery^ from Phase IT of the town-site is characterized by the distinctive 
^mcgaliihic* fabric. It was turned on the slow wheel and has a polisned and brightly 
coloured black-and-red or all-black surface (abovt^ p. 208). This evolved ceramic industry 
is essentially distinct both from its coarse, Imnd-rhade pr^ccessor of Phase 1 and from its 
more sophisticated successor of Phase 111. although significant overlaps with both have 
been noted above (p. 200; cf. fig. 8). 

The *n>egalithic’ sh^ds from the town-site show a wide range of types, some of which 
arc represented in the cists and pit-circles, whilst others are peculiar to the occupaiion- 
Icvcb. Of the latter, a unique black, highly polished bowl-fragmcni (T110, below) deserves 
special mention by reason of its high quality. The types common to town-site and 
megaliths occur throughout the occupation-levels, indicating that the forms peculiar to these 
represent difference of usage, not of chronology. 

The burial-types represented on the town-site arc Cl, C3, C7, C13, C14, C19 and 
PI, P3, Pll, P13, P14 and PI9. The commonest types in order of frequency arc the tulip- 
^aped Tw Pll; cariMted bowls, Types C19 and P19; dishes with incurved rims, 
Ty^s Cl 3 and P13; and bowl Types Cl and C7. 

Oblique slashing (imitating cord) and incised herring-bone are the only decorative 
features of this pottery. Graffiti arc rare on the town-site but arc common on the burial- 
pottery (sec p. 244). 

Figi. 24-26 


types 

T80. 

T81. 

T82. 

T83. 

T84. 


The foODwing sherds from the occupalion-Uyen of the, Megalith cuhura (Phase U) ilhairaie Uxc range of 

Bowl of polished black-and-red ware with shaipened rim. analogous to mcgalitWc typo Cl * from a 
lower stratum of Phase FI. A common type, 

Bowl of polish*^ black^-rad wye with sharpened rim and a groove round the body, comparable 
With mcg alithic type C2; from a lower stratum of Phase n. ^» r 

Bowl of polUhed black-u^^ w*ic with dutpened rim. duiinguislied by external poova onUie body; 
from a lower Stratum of Phase D. j ^ 

bUck^red wiih iharpetud rim, bulged b<u^ m»d external grooves, com- 
parable with xn^hthic type C3e; from a lower stratum of Phase D. t 
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Fig. 24. * AtegaJitkic * pottery from the Brahmagrn town^site. | 
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Fta, 26. * * p^tlrry from ih^ Btahmagiri town^sUe. | 



TtJ5. Bowl of polUhod blocband’TOd ware with iharpciwd nm and oneniaJ groove, onalogoFEs to ocgalithk 
type C7; from a loner fitroiinn of Phase D. A common Tjpc, 

T86, Bowl Of polubed black’aod'ted ware wilh eliarpcned rim and two cjttemal grooves; from a lover $tratam 
OfPhoiC If 

TS7,. Bowl of potislied bhuiik-aiid^rsd ware wiih sharpened rhn ajid multipEe e^temil grooves, comp^rahk 
with megsUthle type CSa; from a lower stratum of Phase JT- 
TS$* DHlt of poliftbed hlack-and-hrown ware wrCfi a siighdy Incurved rim, soalogous to tnegahthk types CI3 
imd pis ; iTom a lower stratum of Phase U, A common type* 

T89. Diih of polished bliich*arKl*red ware, of deeper form than T88 ; from on upper stratum of Phaae fl 
T$0. Dish of pedished bbek-and-rtd ware with carinatjoa and Inctmed rimt from a loner scratum of Phase 11. 
T9I, Dish of dull red wore with a heavy rolled tizn, comparablo with megahthk types C14 and Pi4; from 
ft lower stratum of Phase IL 

T92. Fragment of cafinatod bowl of hloclc highly polkhod wore with. ia» everted rim., compambb with 
mcgalilhic types CI9 and PL9; a lower stratunL of Phojse IT. A common type. 

T93. Fragment of a emrinated bowl of black polished ware with grooved ttm, noconstrucied from megalithic 
types CI9 and P19; from a lover srraium nf Phase 11. 

T94, pTfigmem of a carmated towt of black polished ware i from a lower stratumiof Phase IL 
T95, Fragmcoi of a small, bhmtly corioated bowl of black polished ware with ft slightly everted rim: from 
ft Lower stratum of Phase JL 

t96. Fragment of a carmated bowl of bbek-and-brown wore with on everted rim, imcmaJly grooved, and 
b^tng a posi-hrmg gra&to on the body; from an upper Saturn of Phoae n, 

TP?, fragment of a deqr carinftted bowl of bbek poUth^ wart with an everlod rim, comparable with 
mcgalithic type Pl9d : from a lower stratum of Phase U. 

T98. Base of an elongated vase of black poliihed ware, restored from megalUhic type FI ; from a lower 
stratum of Phw A rsie type. 

T99. A diminutive form of the previous type; from ft lower stratum of Fhase H, 

TIOO. Fragment of tt oonkal lid Ofblflck ware, restored from mcgalithlc type P3 ; from a lower stratum 

of Phase 11, A rare type. 
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TlOl. 

TI02, 

TI03. 


T104. 

T105. 

T106, 

TJ07, 

TI08, 

TI09. 

TIIO. 

TIIL 


TII2. 

Tin. 

TII4, 

TIJ5- 

T116. 

T117. 

TIIJJ. 

T1I9. 

T120. 

T12I. 

TI22, 

T123. 

TI24. 

T125. 

TI26. 

TI27. 

T128, 
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Fn^meat of a conical lid of black poliihcd ware with incimcd lip, ttsuored from mcgaliUtic type P3; 
froin a lower stratum of Phase H. 

Fragment cf a conical lid of black polished ware with csiemal grooves, restored from nscgalithic type P3; 
from a lower stratum of Phase U. 

Shallow tulip>sbaped bowl of polished black-and-rcd ware with a median ledge round the body, analogous 
to mcgslithic type PI 1; from a lower stratum of Phase II, A common megalithic type, especially 
in the lower strata. 

Similar bowl; from a lower stratum of Phase 11. 

Globtilar bowl of polished black'attd'brown ware with thin, everted rim and intcmal groo\*es; from a 
lower stratum of Phase n. A rare type. 

Fragment of a bowl of polished black-and-red w'are with globular body, everted rim and cariiuued 
shoulder: from a lower stratum of Phase IL A rare type. 

Fragment of a bowl of black polished ware with globular body, beaded rim and slightly ridg^ shoulder ; 
from a lower stratum of Phase IL A rare type. 

Fragment of a unique bowl of brown, highly polished wore with beaded run and bluntly carinated 
shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase II. 

Fragment of a unique small bowl of light red ware; from a lower stratum of Phase 11. 

Fragment of a unique straight-sided bowl of black highly polished ware with thin walls, sharpened rim, 
and multiple grooves; from a lower stratum of Phase II. 

Fragment of a vase of black-and-red ware with a pronounced concavity of the si|Jcs above a kdged 
shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase U. A rare type. 

Run of dull red ware with cordon; from a lower stratum of Phase II. 

Rim of red ware with heavy groove; from a lower aratum of Phase n. 

Thick grooved rim of red ware; from a lower stratum of Phase n. 

Grooved rim of brown ware; from a lower stratum of Phase n. 

Grooved rim of red ware; from a lower stratum of Phase IL 

Multigrooved rim of red ware with a slight cordon on the neck; from an upper stratum of Phase 11. 

Multigroovcd rim of dull brown ware; from a lower stratum of Phase D. 

Vessel of dark brown ware with heavy, grooved rim and corrugated neck: from a lowrrr stratum of 
Phase u. 

Vessel of brown-and-black ware with grooved rim, a slight cordon round iho neck, and a multigrooved 
shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase IL 

Vc^ of red ware with heavy internally grooved rim and grooved shouklcr; from a lower stratum of 
Phase n. 

Vessel of red ware with intcnially beaked rim; from a lower stratum of Phase IL 

Vessel of red ware whh nail-head rim; from a lower stratum of Phase IT. 

Vessel of red ware, externally b e aded and internally grooved; from a lower stratum of Phase II 

Vessel of browm-and-black ware with clubbed rim; from a lower stratum of Phase n 

Thick cv cried rim of red ware with a slight beading. from a lower stratum of Phase IL 

Bm of red W«rc with obliqire iactnoni on (he riai and thouldtr; from , lower aramm of Phare If. 
WIeu of collate unpreaioos on the rim are n feature of the red-ware pot, from the pii-circlc.. 

Sl^ of polished red ware with oblique iociriona above band, of groove.; from a lower stnitum of 


Pottery of the Brahmagiri 'Andhra' ctdture 

Pottery from Phase III or the ‘Andhra* culture of the town-site is relativelv 

ri “** n««alithic ware of Phase ri%r the 

use of the fast wheel and frequently by salt-glazmg. The occurrence of ‘rouletted ware’ 

A D datum-line in the first century 

decorated with varieties of 

simple rectilinear or slightly curvihnear pattern m a paste of kaolin or lime under a wash 
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of russet-coloured ochre.* * The principd patterns include criss-cross lines, oblique rows 
of loops, simple oblique strokes, radiating lines, and rows of dots. Of these, the pre¬ 
dominant motif is that of vertical or criss-cross lines (pi. CXll and fig. 27). This 
yellow-painted ware is fairly abundant on other Andhra sites (sec below, p. 308). At 
Chandravalli, it exhibits a greater wealth of pattern than at the lesser site of Brahmaghi. 

The two commonest'types on which thLS characteristic decoration is found arc dishes 
with an internally braked rim, and partially straight-sided bowls. The former occasionally 
bear concentric rings of rouletted pattern on the upper side of the base. The straight- 
sided bowls seem to be an inheritance from the simpler ceramic of the Megalith culture. 
A local dull grey ware with grooves and elementary incised decoration runs parallel with 
the painted fabrics but attains its maturity in the upper levels, when the painted wares are 
on the wane. 

PI. CXI 

The pUle illustnitei seven of the eight rouletted fragments found in the recent Brahmagiri excavations; the 
sherd not ilhiatraCcd comes from an upper Andhra level (layer 3 of fig. 8). 

M. Sherds with the roulcttod pattern: from the lowest Andhra lesel (Layer 6 of fig. 8). 

5. Sherd with rouletted pattern; from a lower Andhra le\d (layer 5 of fig. 8). 

6. Dish with an* incurv^ rim, bearing two rows of fine roui^ng, corresponding to Arikamedu Type I; 

from a lower Andhra level (layer 5 of fig. 8). See also fig. 27, T129. 

7. Sherd with two rows of rouletted pattern; from a lower Andhra level (layer 5 of fig. 8). 

Pi cxn 

A representative selection of Andhra ycUow-painled pots, b the technique described above, is here 
illustrated. 

1. Rim of Type T137 (fig. 27) pabted with criss^oss pattem; from a lower stnuum of Phase in (fig. 8, 

level Q. 

2. Rim of Type T137 (fig. 27) pamted with oblique linea; from a lower stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, 

level S), 

3. Rim of Type T137 (fig. 27) pabted with crtss-croas pattem; from a lower stratum of Phase ID (fig. 8, 

level 6). 

4. SameaiT135(fig.27). 

5. Same as T133 (fig. 27). 

6. Rim of Type T133 (fig. 27) pabtod with trellis pattem; from a lower stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, 

level 

7. Rim of Type T130 (fig. 27) pabted with oblique tinea; from an upper stratum of Phase Ill 

(fig. 8, level 3). 

8. Sherd pamted with oblique lines; from an upper stratum of Phase in (fig. 8, level 4). 

9. Sherd pabted with radiating Unes; from on upper stratum of Phase m (fig. 8, level 4). 

10. Rim of lypo TI31 (fig. 2*^ pabtod with vertical comb pattem; from an upper stratum of Phase 111 

(fig. 8, Icvd 4), 

11. Sherd with notchea, pabted with a frond-like pattem; from an upper stratum of Phase in (fig. 8, level 3). 


* The Archaeological Chemist notes as follows b regard to the technique of the Andhra pabted waie: 

* The dedgns of these seem to have been executed by first apf^ybg a thb paste of kaotm or lime, produebg while 
parallel or crossed bands, and then applymg a wa^ of red-ochre. The red pigment shows a network of cracks 
under the mkroscope. This crackle or crazing indicates that the pots were probably salt-glazed. W hen the 
fricl has nearly burnt out and tbe pots ore rod-bot, common salt u thrown mto the kib. In the intense heat 
the salt volatilizes and, by cbcmically reacting on the surface of the pots, produces the glaze. The glazing effect 
is theneforc supcificioJ. With the exception of iron, no colourbg-matcr^ is present. Lead, phosphate, etc., 
which ore tbe usual constituents of ghum, ore absenL* 
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12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15. 

17 . 

18 . 


Sherd painted horixonlal rows of d«Xs; from ao upper stratum of Phase m (fig. 8, les el 3). 

Sherd painted with horwooul comb-pattern; from an upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8. Ie\el 3). 
ckfiS notc^s. p^ted with vertical wavy lines; from a lower stratum of Phase HI (fig. S. level 3). 
Sherd painted wth ladder-pattern; from a lower stratum of Phase m (fig. 8, level 5), 

painted with horizontal comb-pattern; from a lower*stratum of Phase HI 
^ pauited with frond-like pattern; from a loww stratum of Phase III 

(Dg. e, level 6). 

Sherd painted with zig-zag pattern; from an upper scrotum of Phase HI (fig. 8, level 5). 


Fig. 27 

Further e^ampies of *Andhra' yellow-paiitted ware are here tllustnited. 

TI29. Dish of polished grey ware with black slip inside and on outer base and light brown externally with an 
mlernally beaked rim and with two rows of fine rouJctling on the inner side of the This and 

six other sherds of rouletted ware were found in the two lowest of the Andhra levels (fig. 8 layers S 
and (i) and one in a higher level (layer 3). See also pi. CXL ^ ^ 

T130. Partially straight-sided bowl of black-and-red ware, sah-glazed. with sharpened rim and disc base; 
pamted with oblkpie beads- From a lower stratum of Phase HI. 

Tl3t. Bowl of black-and-rtd ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim; painted with a double-zigzag pattern of 
wavy strokes. From a lower stratum of Phase DL ^ 

TI32. Bowl of black-and-rcd ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim; painted with ertsa-cross pattern. From a 
lower stratum of Phase ni. 

T133, Small bowl of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with sharpened rim and external groove; painted whh 
oblique rows of loops. From a lower stratum of Phase in. 

TI34. Bluntly ca rin ated dish of hlack-and-red ware with an internally beaked rim; i^ib groups of 

oblique strokes. From a lowTr stratum of Phase m. 

TI35. Bluntly carinated dish of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, with an mlernally beaked rim; painted with 
oblique bands intc/spersed with bosses. From a lower stratum of Phase III. 

T136. Di&h of black-and-red wnre, sab-glazed, with external grooves; painted with criss-cross pattern. From 
ao upper stratum of Phase 111. 

T137. Fragmcni of a dish of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed with on internally beaked nm ; painted with criss¬ 
cross pattern. From an upper stratum of Phase in. 

T138. PartiaDy straight-sided bowl of black-and-red ware, salt-glazed, whh an everted rim : painted w ith criss- 
cross pattern. From a lower stratum of Pham IIL 

T139. Fragment of a globular bowl of black-and-rod ware, salt-glazed with a slightly everted rim ; painted with 
slanting strokes. From a lower stratum of Phase ni. 

T140. Fragment of a pot-bellied vessel of black-and-rod ware, salt-glazed, whh a cordon round the shoulder* 
pointed with criss-cross paticrn. Fiom a lower stratum of Phase m, ’ * 


Figs. 28-30 

The following pots and sherds from the occupation-layers of the Andhra culture illustrato the range of the 

unpainted types. 

T141. Dish with incurvtDd rim, of slipped and polished grey ware, black inside and on outer base and light 
brown on the outer sides; from a lower stratum of Phase HI (fig. 8, level 5). A ccanmon type, to 
whkh rouletted decoration is sometimes applied. The type is also distinctivo of the Arikam^u 
culture.* 

TI42. Dish of red wrare with red slip; from a lower stratum of Phase m (fig. 8, level 5). 

T143. Dish of slipped grey ware, possibly salt-glazed; black inside and brown outside; mlernally beaked rim; 
from a tower stratum of Phase (fig. 8, level 4). 


* Ancient no. 2 (1946), pp. 45ff. 
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T144. Dish of polisiied bbct wiot with ftn mtcffuilJ^ baked riui; from m upper siratimi of Phase IH ing, 
level JJ. 

T145, Dish of red wore ; froin U luwci stratum of Phase U1 (fig. 8, level 5}. 

Ti4t. Dtsh of red ware, posi^Jy Ufatum of Phase tO (fig. 8» level 5h 

■n47. Dnh of dull ttey wwe. from an uj«fi:r sttittufl of Phase 113 (flg. a, level 3). vn * « 

T1*W Rim pf a blunllY carmiUed dish of dull red waio; from ao tipper stratum of Phase lU litgv o, lem ?!■ 

T149 Souai dish of red ware. Mli-gtnjwt ^ith thicfecacd rim ; from a lowcx siraiuni of Phase ITI lettei 37; 

T150. Small tiraiglil-Sided dish of polished brown ware; from an upper sUnttim of Phase IH (lig- ». 

level 

T15L Small dish'of buff ware, with red slip only on ihe inside^ carernftlly grooved; from an upper iirafum 

of Phase UL , . ■ i 

T152, Caiinatcd dish of polished btuck-and^red ware wUt a eoncaiiTC prc^le aoov'C the canoalwn and a lUin 

sharpened tim ; from a lower slratum of Phase IP (hg- 8^ level S). 
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Tl 53, Fragment of a unique carinaled dish of red ware with red slip having blOek pa!ehc£. The rim b grooved. 
From a lowtr stratum of Fluisc ITI ffig. level 6). 

T154. Fragment of a howl of slipped grey Yrure, Uilt-'glaaed, black inside and brown outside, with un cxtenially 
grooved rim; from a lovt^ stratum of Phase PT 

T155i Bowl of polisfaed hlackisb buff ware with a thin sharpened rim; fforn a Lower stratum, of Phaa£ PT 
(fig, 8, level 6)» A common type, 

Tt56» Bowl of red ware, possibly saU-gUredr with a sharpened rim and a flat base! from a lower ftratmn of 
Phase in level 3), 

T157, Bowl of dull gtt^ ware with a Bat base; from on upper stratum of Fhare l!L 

TI58, Bowl of dull red ware with a ilightly incurved rtm and Bai hue; from a lower stratum of 
nm5e]ll(fte.8,kvel5), 

T1?9, Bowl uf polished and tUppol grey ware, pos^hly ^It-gknd, hkek tnaide and red outside, with an 
inlcntally levcJleil rim; an upper straUim of Phase ID (Bg. S, level 3). A rate type. 
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TI60. Ffagincnl of« ^obukr bowl of biacls wa«* * externally poliAbed; from « lowei sttatum of Phase m 
C%. S. levcM). 

TI6I. Bowl of dull giey ware, rou^y potted, cjctcrmlly grooved below tile rim; from an upper stratum of 
PtmAe IlL Arareiypc. 

TI62. Lid of dull brown ware with a f!iui^ waist; fioui an upper atratum of Phase lU (Sg, 8, level JJ, A 
common Type. Lids of an analogous type are tTommon at ArikatnoduJ 

T163. Lid of red ware, salt-glazed* wkh a Banged wnbt; from a lower stratum of Phase HI (fig. level 

Tl€4. Carirtnted lid of dull red wait; from an upper sirarum of Phase m (fig. S, level 3). 

T165. Ltd of dull giey warn wilh a lengcd waist; from an upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8* level 2e). 

T166. Lid of dull grey wrare with a Banged waist; from an upper Ktiatuin of Phase llf tfig. 8, level 2c)* 

T167. Lid of dull red want with a flanged waist; &oro an upper stratizni of I^asa HI (fig, 8^ level 

TI68. Glohukr vessel of dull grey ware with hklged shoulder and rounded base; froro an upper sfratum of 
Phase fll (fig, SJevvl3>. 

T169. Fragment of a vessel of dull grey wart with ledged sboulikri from a lower itratum of Phase HI (fig, 8, 
level 5). 

TITO. Lower portion of a vessel of dull grey ware with a ewdon round the shoulder and sagger ba,«; from 
an upper stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, level 3). 

TI71. Gtobiihir vessel of blacL-and^r^ ware wilb iutcniaUy holluwiwl rim and csteinal gruovva; from 
a lower stratum of Phase If I* 

Ti72, CEobutar vessel of grey ware with sharply out-rinmed dm and an external firoove; from a lower ttnuum 
of Phase DL 

Tn3, Fragment of a gbbutur vessel of black ware* possibly salt-glaicd. with rrcKJVcd shoulder and bodv; 
from a tower stratum of phase HL 

Tl 74. Vessel of dull grey warei probably cooking vesreL «ilh soot-stained exterior* It has a flanged* externally 
grooved rim, a oorrugated ihouldert wiih a band of notches* and a rounded base ; from an upper 
^ralum of Phase IIJ (fig. 8, level 2i). This type with variations is fairly abundant in the upper 
Andhra levels* 

T175. Carina ted vessel of dull gr^ ware with a Banged rim* a comigaied body and a rounded base; from an 
upper stratum of Phase Ul (fig. 8, level 3). 

T176. Small ctirinatcd vessel of dull ware with an everted rim* grooved sbouhkr and rounded base; from on 
upper stratum of PhaM in (fig. ft, level 2), 

T177* Cartnaied vessel of slipped gr^ ware possibly salt-glazed, brown inside and outer rim and block outside 
base* with a sharply evened rim and corrugated shoulder; from a lower stratum of Phase IH 
(fig. 8* level 5>* Analogues of this type are common at Arikarmedu." 

TJ78* Fragramt of a vessel of dull grey ware with flanged rim. cxtcnialiy grooved* and a pronountedly 
eomigalcd. shoulder; fiom on upper stratum of PEmsc HI (fig* 8, kvel 3). 

1179, Fragmem of a vessel of dull grey ware with an applied corddike band below ihe rim and a row of 
notches on iho htlcrior; fTom on upper stratum of Phoae ITT (fig. 8, level 3)* 

Tl 80* Fragment of a unujuc vessel of dull red ware, roughly poued, with a heavy beaded rim: from an upper 
tlratum of Phjwie HI \ fig. level 2c). 

TI*L Fragment of a unique gourd^haped vessel of dull grty ware, very crudely potted; from an upper stratum 
of Ph05ClIJffig*8*Icvol2r). 

T182. Sherd of dull grey ware with grooves and an incUcd wavy^band; from an upper stratum of 
Fhusc HI (fig. ft, level 3>. 

Ti 83* Sherd of higher pollshod black ware docorafed with two rows of notches; from an upper stralum of 
Phase III (fig. 8, level 2), 

TIftd, Sherd of dull grey ware with a row of incised cbevron^t below grooves; from an upper stratum 
of Phase m (fig. 3, level 2), 

T185. Rim of a vessel of grey ware wdh an undoTveut and imcroaliy pooved rim and multigrooved 
shoulder; from nn upper stratirm of Phase JTI (fig. ft, level 2c>, 


* AticifTir no. 2 r l94fL p, 66* TTP* 29- 

* Ibid,, p, 63, Type 24. 
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TI86; Rim of a vessel of light bfown ware with a sharply everted rhn. grooved miaiiany aod cxtemallyi and 
a corrugated shoulder: from a lower stratum of Phase HI (fig. 8» level 5). 

TI87. Vessel of dull grey ware whh a fhu^prd rim, internally grooved, and a grooved neck; from a lower 
sirannn of Phase III (fig. 8, level 3^. 

T188. Grooved rhn of slipped red ware; froni a lower stratum of Phase III (fi^ 8, level 6). 

TI89. Vessel of slipped red wart, sali-glazed, with a sharply everted rim; from a lower stratum of 
Phase m (fig. 8, level SI. 

TI90. Vessel of rod ware with beaded rim, and grooved shoulder, from a lower stratum of Phase 111 

(fig. 8. leviefs). 

T191. Vessd of red ware, salt-glarcd, with cordoned rim; from an upper stratum of Phase ni (fig. 8, 
levels). 

T192. Vessel of grey ware with red slip and recurved rim; internally beaked and grooved; from a lower sirotmn 
of Phase m (fig. 8, level 5). 

TI93. Vessel of pollsl^ brown wore with a recurved rim; Grom a lower stralmn of Phase m (fig. 8. 
level 5). 

TI94. Vessel of buff wore with brown slip, salt*gtazed, with on undercut tim; from a lower stratum 
of Phase ni. 

TI95. Vessel of red wore, salt-glazed, with on everted and undercut rim: from a lower stratum of 
Phase in (fig. 8, level 

T196. Vessel of bnlT wore with brown stip, possibly salt-glazed. with a nai|>bead rim; from a tower stratum 
of Pha:ye HI (fig. 8, level 5). 

T197. Carinalcd veaci of dull nxl ware with an internally beaded rim; from a lower stratum of 
Phase m (fig. 8, level 5). 

TI98. Vcssci of red ware, sali-glazed, with a pronouncod rim. internally grooved, from a lower stratum 
of Phase HI (fig. 8. level 5). 

T199. Vessel of sUpp^ gicy ware, possibly salt-glazed, block inside brown ouuide, with a thick rolkd rhn 
and a pronounced internal groove; from an upper stratum of Phase ITT (fig. 8, level 3). 

T2()0. Vessel of duU grey ware with a slightly beaded rim, from a lower stratum of Phase HI (fig. 8, 
level 6). 

T20I. Vessel of dull grey ware with a flattened and thickened rim; from a lower stratum of Phase III (fig. 8, 
level 6). 

(/t) Graffiti on Brahnagiri Megalith pottery 

It has long been observed (hat post-firing grafiUi arc not uncommon on pottery from 
(he megalithic tombs of India, thou^ they appear to be absent from the urn-held pottery. 
They hav'c been variously designated ‘potters^ marks*, ’owners* marks* and ’iribal marks 
Hum regards them as symbols rather than as names, and notes that a doublc-circlc mark 
’seems to hint at a symbol indicating a young girl*. Yazdani has classified a number of 
these marks from yanous sites in the Deccan and South India,* and has inferred that ‘they 
arc like the Egyptian hieroglyphs and have been used sometimes as ideographs to express 
ideas, and sometimes phonetically to represent symbols or letters \ This is guesswork and 
gets us no further. 

Twenty-four graffiti occur on the burial-pottery at Brahmagiri, but only six on ‘Megalith’ 
sherds from the town-site (four of them loo fragmemary for illustration). In ^1 cases 


^ E. H. Hunl,*Hy^krttb»d Ciinia (their problems)*. Jvitrn. o/rhe Hyderabad ArchaeobelcalSociety, 1916, 
pp. 180-224; and'Hydcrabad Cairn Buriali and their significance’, Joum. of the JUy. Anthropidogicat Institute, 
LIV (1924), 140-156; F. J. Richards, * Note on some Iron Ago Craves m the North Arcoi Disukt*, ibid., 
157-165; and A. Aiyappan, ‘Rock-cui Cavc-tombi of Fcnl®. S. MaUbar’, Quartertv Joum. of the Mythic 
Soc„ New Series, XXQl, no. 3 (Bangalore, Jan. 1933), 299-314. 

« O. Yazduii. -Megiaithfc: Ranains oT the DtcraiHHi New Feature of them', Jmim. of the Htilerebad 
Society, 1917, pp. 56-79; R. Biuoe Foote, Coialogm of PnhUtortc Atitlfriiltf (Madraj. 1901). 
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they aj'e scratched lifter the firing of the pot. AU varieties are here iJlustrated (fig. 31) j 
(hose which occur in groups of two or three are shown In correct interrelationship. 

L Ladder-like mark, a variation of Yazdani no. 67. On a pot of Type C13a (fii: 10) 
One example. 

2. Triangular mark, resembling Yazdani no. fiS. On a por of Tvpe PI 5a (fig. 14). 

A common graffito at Brahmagiri. This mark also occurs oh six other ^ts of 
Types P6. P8, PI 4a and P20 (figs. IW5L 

3. Rough cross, resembling Yazdpi no. 52. A common graffito at Brahmapri. It 

occurs sometimes alone^ but is more familiar in association With other markings. 
This mark occurs on three pots of Types Cl» Cla and C17 (figs. 9-10). 

resembling Yazdani no. 5 L On a pot of Type C9 (fifi, 9). One example. 

5. Three obhquc lines, a variation of Yazdani no. 118. On a pot of Type PI 8^ (fig 15 ) 

Tfus mark also occurs on another pot, of Tvpe C27 (fig. 12). 

6. Variation of a rough cross. On a pot of Type C5 (fig. 9). One example. 

7. Rough scratchings on a pot of Type PlSa (fig. 15), One example. 

8. Group of two pot-marks, a rough cross and a ladder-Ilke mark. On a tx>t of 

Type C29 (fig. 12), One example. ^ 

9. Group of three pot-marks, variation of Yazdani nos. 30* 33, 40 and 45, On a oot 

of Type C28h (fig. 12). One example. 

10, Group of two pot-marks, the so-ealied ‘brrd^s tail' of Foote, and a rough cross; 

vanaiion of Yazdani nos. 40 and 51. On a pot of Tvpe C5a (fig 9) One 
example. 

11, Group of three pot-marks, variations of the so-called ‘arrow-head* of Foote. On a 

pot ot Type C28u (fig. 12). One example, 

IZ Croup of two pot-marks, variation of the ‘ arrow-head \ On a pot of Type C76 
(fig. 9). One example. 

13. Mark resembjjng Yazdani no, 45, On a pot of Type C20c (fig. 11). One example. 

4. Mark rosemblmg Yazdam no. 58, On a pot of Type P20a (fig. 15). One example. 

15. Rough scratching^ on a pot of Type C3 (fig. 9), One example. 

16. Sh^ with an ‘arrow-head ’ mark, resembling Yazdani no. 16; from an upper stratum 

of the Megaliih culture on the town-site (fig. 8, lev^ci 3). Sec ako T96 (fig. 24). 

17. Sherd with an tircomplcte mark; from a lower stratum of the Meealilh c^ture on the 

town-site (fig, 8, level 6). 


pv) Other finds from Brahmagiiu » 

(0 PoHiihed sWfte axes * 

The 1947 excavations yielded fifteen complete and twenty-nine broken polished stone 
axes of pointed-bull type. They were manufactured of Trap-rock, and the presence of 
cores and flakes of this material in the occupation-strata (mostly in the lA culture and low 
levels of IB) Indicates a local industry. The process of manufacture falls into three 
stages*: (i) the stone was roughly chipped into shape (cf, pi. CXlll, 4) by means of a stone 
hammer; (ii) irregularities above the intended surface were broken down and the edge 
was shaped by 'pecking* with a pointed stone; and (iii) the implement, pankularly its 
cutting edge, was polished by grinding on a stone, possibly supplemented by friction with 

> Tbi* sociiun of ihtf ixpon has been preputd mainly by Mr. U. B. Lai, 

* For die dlimbutJcin of pothhed pomted-buu ilune a «4 in India, see below. Appendix A, p. 295. 

» Cf. Bmev Fockte in Jovrn, if. Jew-. Bengal LVI 269-270. ' 
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sand. A majorily of ihesc axes was obtained from the lower levels of the IB culture, while 
one complete example (Type Aii, below) and three broken axes, besides several chips, came 
from the IA culture. A £cw were recovered from the overlap of the Stone Axe and 
Megalith cultures, but the Andhra levels jnelded only two stray examples. 

These axes fall into two broad groups: A, with flat or flattcned-lcnticular section; 
and B, with lenticular or ovoid section. The former arc mainly confined to the lower 
levels, whereas the latter occur throughout. The following is a more detailed classification 
(figs. 32-33):— 

Type Ai is u small flat axe, triangular in shape. Two complete specimens, one each 
from the early and late levels of the IB culture, were obtained (fig. 32; pL CXQI, 1-2). 

Type Aii is a small flat axe with roughly parallel sides which converge abruptly to a 
pointM butt. Tlic solitary example found (fig. 32: pi. CXIII, 3) came from the IA culture. 

Type Aiia is an elongated variant (fig. 32; pi. CXHI, 4). Two specimens, one complete 
and one broken, were obtained, both from the middle levels of the IB culture. 

Type Aiii is a small Raltcncd-Icnticular axe (fig. 32; pi. CXIII, 5-6). Two complete 
and three fragmentary examples were obtained. 

Type Aiiia is an donated variant of which three complete and two fragmCTtary 
specimens were recovered (fig. 32; pi. CXIII. 7-9). The type and its variant appear in low 
levels of the IB culture and continue up to the overlap of this culture with the Megaliihic. 

Type Bi is a small lenticular axe. Two complete and one fragmentary exampfa were 
obtained (fig. 32; pi. CXIII. 10-11). 

Type Bia is an donated variant. Of this two complete and two broken examples 
were found (fig. 32; pi. CXIII, 12-13). The type with its variant appears late in the IB 
culture and continues occasionally till late Megalithic levels. 

Type Bii is an elongated ovoid axe. One complete and eleven fra^enlary specimens 
were obtained (fig. 33; pi. CXIII, 14-16). The t>Tx: is most frequent in the middle levels 
of the IB culture. 

Type Biii is a large ovoid axe. One complete and two broken examples were recovered 
from tlic low and middle Ie\’els of the IB culture (fig. 33; p!. CXIII, 17). 

Polished stone adze. —A solitary example of an adze (ng. 33, pi. CXIII, 18) was obtained 
from a late phase of the IB culture. 

Sriecled pointed-butt polished stone axes (pi. CXIII) 

1. SmjUl (Uil triangular. Type Ai; from a middle stratum of ibe IB culture. See also fig, 32. (Br. 21-135.) 

2. Smull fiat triangular, but broken. Type Ai; from a middle stratum of the (B culture. (Br. 17-21.) 

3. Small flat with roughly pamllcl si^ which abruptly converge to a pointed-butt, Type Aii ; lA culture. 

Sec abo fig. 32. (Br. 22-333.) 

4. nioneated variant of no. 3, Type Aiux; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. See also fig. 32. 

(Br,2I-2T7.) 

5. Small fiattencd'lenticular. Type Aiii; from an early stratum of the IB culture. Sec also fig. 32. 

(Br. 21-281.) 

6. Small flattcncd-lenlicular. Type Aiii; from a lute stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 17-7 .) 

7. Elongated flattcocd-lenticular, Type Aitio; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-136.) 

8. Elongated flattened lenticular. Type Aiiia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. See abo fig. 32. 

(Br. 21-134.) 

9. Elongated flatteood-lenticular. Type Aiiia; from a middle stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-280.) 

10. Small lenticular. Type Bi ; from a late stratum of the IB culture. See also fig. 32. (Br. 21-186.) 

11. Small lenticular. Ty pe Bi ; from a late stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 17-62.) 

12. Elongated lenticular. Type Bin; from on early stratum of the Andhra culture. See also fig. 32. (Br. 21-19.) 

13. Elongated lenticular. Type Bio, from an early stratum of the IB culture. (Br. I6B-25.) 
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14. Ebngatcd Tjpe Bii: fixnu an early ttraluni of the IB oitturc. See alio fig. 31. (Br, J 6B-25. J 

15. Elpngatjcd ovoi^ farrobm* Type Bii i firom s late ^atuni of the IB culture. {Br. 2l-227.> 

EloagaloJ ovotd^ b^ken, Type Bii; from a late ttratiim of tbe IB eultore. (Br, 21-267,1! 

17, Large-sized ovoH Type Biii; from an early firaiuin of the IB cuBure. See aho fig. 23, ^Br. J6B-25d 

Poihhfd none atise (pi CXlfl} 

18. From a late stratum of the IB culture. Thii h ihe only adze from the Bite. See also fig. 33. (Br* 1^1-4.) 


(/) Mkrofitki^ 

The present e?^cavatic^tls yielded one hundred and two microliths besides iweniy- 
three amorphous flakes. The material i:sed includes Jasper, agate, camelian, flint, common 
opal and rocfc-crysTnl \ With due allowance for the fact that even in an evolved micro- 
llthlc industry, retouched or specialized implcinents form only a minute proportion of 
the whole, it must be aifurnted that Ihe Brahmagiri industry is crude in the e^ttreme, and 
rarely exhibits any effective attempt at retouching. 

The implements may be divided into the following types:*_ 

Type I (sixty^four examples): Double-edged blade wuhoui retouch. Type hi (three 
examples) has one edge slightly serrated, apparent ly deliberately* Type U (seven examples) 
^fTcrs from the nnun type in having one end curved; tn some cases at least, this 

ts doubtless an accidental featurej although it provides a usefid hold for the thumb and 
forefinger. 

Typ€ //(six examples): Blade with batiered back blunted by steep retouching Tvpc Ho 
(three cxamplcr) has the non-battered edge slightly serrated " 

Type ///(one example); Crescentic blade with battered back. 

Type II'(one example): Narrow icaf-like blade will, point at both ends and battered 
back. It IS a toweco a crescent and a point. Type IVa (one example) b a point 
with a curvrf tock but without retouch; variant IVh (one example) diflere from I Vo in 
having a batter^ bacL Type IVc (one example) b a pointed triangniar blade: variant IVi/ 
(one example) dUrers itom it in having a serrated edge. Type IVe (one exampic) is a blade 
with a point ret^-hed like the starpened end of a pencil. Type IV/-(one e^ple) has a 
double-shoulde^ point, ^pc IVg (one example) lias a smalloblique point. Type IV/i 

ifr^*^ wiffiy ‘■escmbling a bcaketfpaver V); 

squaJ^baL^*’”' sample): Beaked graver (burhi). Variant Vo (one example) has a 

Type VI (two examples): Cbisel-cnded blade. 

Type VI! (four examples): Sidc-scrajwrs 

Of the hun^dred-and-two Bn^ed microliths, no fewer than eighty-nine were recovered 
from phases lA (niiw) IB (eighty) of the Brabitiagiri Stone Axe culture. Only nine 

The old specimens from the Andhra layers may be discounted as strays. 

' f or liio distribution of mictoltUuc jndusitin rn trixi« u v * 

> Sdeclcd specimens ivetc kindly C3t«miiwd i>! N. W^adTa *’**“^^ 
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The double-edged blade withoiu retouch (T>pe T) was the commonest implement, 
accounting for about sixty per cent of the total number* Jt was manufactured pniicipally 
in jasper although a few examples in cornelian, common opaJ and rock-crystal have also 
been obtainctl Of the sixty-four complete specimens, six arc from phase L\ and fifty 
from phase TB of the Stone Axe culture, five from the Mcgaltthic, and three from the Andhra 
culture. One of these specimens (ph CXIV, 7 and fig, 34, 7) is nicked for hafting and was 
obtained from a low level of the Megalithic culture. In assessing these figures it is 
imponam to remember that only a relatively small area of the lA culture has been cxplurcd- 
or simple serrated blades (Type Ia>, only three specimens were obtained: one each from 
phases JA and IB (low level) of the Slone Axe culture and one from an early Megalithk 
layer. The technique of serration, though known since the earliest level of the site was 
not widely applied. Of Type lln (serrated Wade with baucxed back) onlv three examples 
were recovered, all from a bw level in the IB culture. There is no sign bfatoss, wKnher 
on the serrated or the un-serrajed edges. 

The bem blade (Typ I^) ts represented by seven examples, two in flint, two in jasper 
and thr^ m rock-crystal The bent end w-as presumably the active part ©f the implcnient, 
although in some cases at least the shape was purely accidenlal. The earliest cxamnle 
was obtamed from a middle level of the IB culture. ^ 

Blate with a battered back (Types IT and Ila) are represented by nine examples, 
mostlv from the early layers of the IB culture. The absence of battered blades from 
phase lA may, however, be accidcniaL 

The only example of a cresccniic blade (Type ilf) came from the base of the IB culture 
Points are represented by mne esainptcs a>T)M IV-lVi,) mostly from the middle and 
(ate levels of the IB «aturc. Of the me triangular points, however, one ffype tV<0 was 

et^ure^ ^ 

Beaked gravcR (Tjw V and Va) we specialized implements and are rare. Both the 
ihe^IStia-e '** camelian, and occur in the late 

Chisel-ended blades (Tyj^ VI) are also a specialissed type, for which cither camclian 
or rock-oiystal was used. The type occurs as early as the rAcuUure 

^ raeiJitmes a grip with a 

37)^ These appear in the late Usveh of the IB culture (pL^CXV and 


TvpienJ rtunwliifij {pis, CXIV-CXV and fig M] 


i. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
(i. 
7. 
it. 
V, 

m. 

n. 
n. 
n. 

14, 

15. 


Type!: 
Type I ■ 
Type r; 
Type 1; 
Type T: 
Type I: 
Typcl: 
Typel; 
TypeIfl 
Type Ttf 
Type Jh 
Typelfr 
Typeli 
Typelf* 
TypeH 


jasper: from the i A eullute, (Br. 22^266.) 
jasper r from an early uratum of the IB vulture, (Br. n-J^3 \ 
jasper ; from im early itraium of the IB cqJnire. (Dr] 1 7-gX} 
jigaio; fjroma laic itratum of dJc tB euliurc, [Br 1 

Jtt5pcr; fromamidilk4tnuiimortJwlBciiItntt (Br 22^4? i 

common opdi f rom a Inie stratum of the IB culture 163 ) 

agate: Irtna an early stiatam of the Mt^Uthk tiilture. f Hr 21 270 i 
rock^ijOTl: from an early uratiim of the Megaliihie nJiiire, rBr ^'.21 u l 

; jasper: from an early Hrainm of tfiBAicgalithfcculliirc. (Dr-> 1 -lf»f 

: jasper; from the IA cd hire, (Br. 22^J49.> ' 

; flltn; fttna a middle stratuoi of iImj IB euloire. (Br ^ I> 

: flint; ftom a Utc stratum of ihi; Ui culture, (Br, 21 -^25 \ * 
rock-eryvtal ■, from s late stratum of the IB oulmre (Hr JlI —\ 

; wck-ciystaj; from a lale strslam of the tB caltuie fBr 2 UlHl 
■ jasper: from an early stntnm of the IB culiure. (Br, 22^38 J 
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I Type n ; | 3 ^pef r frorm &(t eaily ^mtttUD erf dw IB euiture. (Br* 22-663.) 

17, Type II: : from a late; stnmini of iho IB (Bf. 21 -^1.) 

1S. Type IT : ^iper; front an e&rty itratutn cf dte IB culture, (Br 23-620,) 

19, Type Ha: jasper; frotn an early itraiuin of the IB culture, (Br* 1 T-JCWfl,) 

20, Type tlu: jaaper; from an early stratum of the IB culture, 4 ^Br, 17-104.) 

21, Type HI; fliu t; from im early sumum of ihc IB cuiturc. (Br, 22-S81,) 

22, Type IV; hlqod jasper; from a late stratum of the IB culiure, (^Br, 21-157.) 

23, Type IVo : fimt; from a late atratum of the ]B cujlure. (Br. 21-170.) 

24, Type IVt; jaapd:; ffom a laic stratum of the IB culUirc, (flr. 21—107.) 

25, Type IVc; jasper ; from an early ^tum of the EE culture, (Br. 22-5^.) 

26, Type iVi/; ogute; from the 1 A. culture- (Hr. 22^1.) 

27, T) pc IVc; rock-crysial; firom an early stratum of the Me^ithic euhure. fUr. 22--2T4.) 

28, Type TV/; jasper; From a late sinuum of the IB culture. (Hr* 21—J23,) 

29, iVt : M^to; from a laic stmium of the IB culture, (Br^ 21-153.) 

30, Type rVA: jasper; from a late stratum of the IB cultur?. (Br, 21-167.J 

31, Typo V; camtiian; fixuo a late stmtom of ihe IB culture, (Br. 21—74.) 

32, Type Vii; eameUan; from a Iftte stratum of the IB culture. (Br. 21-JW,) 

33, Type VI; rock-crystal , Irom an early stratum of the Mcgaliihic culiunc, (Br, 22-172.) 

34, Typo VI; carnelian ; from the 1A culture, (Br. 22-^1.) 

35, Type VII . agaie; from nn early stratum of the Aiwlltni culture, (B r, 21 -29.) 

36, Type VTI; cominua opal ; from a late stratum of the IB culture, i Bt. 21-2^.) 

37, Type Vll; common opal: from a late ilnuum of the IB eultuir. (Br. 21-1S5.> 


(A) Oiher .mne objects (pis, CXVI and CXVTT) 

No stone objects w'ere found in the mcgalithic cists, but a pii-ctrcle, Megaltih 11^ 
produced a granite pcslle (pi, CXVI, 12), 

On the lown-ailc, tbe sub-phase lA of the Stone Axe culture yielded a saddJe-quem, 
three rubbers and a stone ball, while the sub-phase IB produced a saddJe*quef n, two rubbers, 
eight flat oval discs and two spherical anii thirte^ spheroid balls. From the Megalith 
^vels were obtained two rubbers and one spherical and eight spheroid balls. In the 
Andhra strata were found two rubbers, two flat oval discs, four spherical and four spheroid 
balls, a pestle, and a small cylindrical object of uncertain use^ writh a cylindrical perforation 
at the centre (no, 10 below). 

The use to which the spherical and spheroid balls were put cannot be deicnnined with 
certainty. The spheroids, flattened at the base and top, w^cre presumably used for rubbing, 
and the spheres perhaps rmresent unused exampl^. Their varying bulk rules out thetr 
use as weights, Tltc use of the flat oval discs is still less certain: the presence of a small 
cup-hke depression, near the centre of one side of no. 9 may represent an incompleied 
boring, 

PL CXVI 

t, Ball; gnmiio. From un early atniiiim of the IB culmrc. (Br. 17—4L) 

2. Ball; granite. From n Megalhh (Br. 22-472.) 

3. Ball: Trap-rotk, From n middk siraium of ihc Andhra culture. (Br* 22-51.) 

4. Spheroid ball* flaitcncd ai the hasc uemI top; Trap-rock. From a raiddlc itrotum of \hc IB cultura 

(Br. 17-71.) 

5. As no, 4; granite, prom a Megalith lerct, (Br. 21—211.) 

6. Rubber; Tmp-roclc. From a middle: stratum of the Andhra culture,. (Br. 22-128.) 

7. F!ut oval disc: gmuim. From an early stratum of ihc JB culture. (Br. 22-658.) 

8. Flat oval disc; graniie. From a middle stratum of the IB culture, (Br. 17-21.1 
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9. FUi ova I disc, with a It cup-likc deprtiSHon new Uic miltt : broken : gninitf - Fmeo a 1 ate Andhra ItvcL 
fSr. 23-29,) 

10. Cyltndrict! object, with cyUudrko] centraJ perforaiioo, io^hra deep; use uiikjiowrO (too jmxsivt for a 

spindfe>vfhorl)-|; Tnrprock. From an Andhra pit. (Br. 23—16.) 

11 . granrtc, From tm early Andhra bvd. iBr. 

12. Pestle; ^nitc. From a pit'Ctrele. (Br. Meg. 11-13.) 

PL cxvn 

13. SaUd1e<ijucrn. biokeo; granite. Frotn the LA culture. (Br. I 

1«L Another fragment of a sadiiilC'q^ucmt granttc^ From s. middle atTattim of the IB cutiuic. (Br. 22'^540x) 
15. Rubber, with a p lano -eonvejt tcctli^o; granite. Fram the lA cultuie. (Br. 17-30.) 


{f) Iron objMs 

The megalilhic d$l& and pit^ncles produced a large number of iron oLgects, all tn a 
ver>’ bad state of preservation. In most eases it was necessary to prepare the drawinp 
in situ, and for this purpose sheets of glass (generally old photographic plates) W'cre used, 
the proced^ being to cl^ the glass with methylated spirit and then to irace the object 
on to it in ink. 

The pit^irclcs were notably richer Lhan the cists in iron objects, and coatain as 

many as aioeteen (Megalith Vll), la contrasr to a maximuin of eight in the cists (Megahth 
vill). The objects from the pit-circlcs comprised seven tanged knives or daggers, four 
wedge-like blades, four chisels, two sickles, Iwo lances^ a sword, a barbed arrow-head, 
a thin dish-Ukc object, a fragmentary ring with two nails athxed to it, a chopper^like 
object with a long handle, and three spears, Si^l feet tong, ivith flat etongateo blade 
and round (iron) s^ft comlricteJ towards the butt and having a terminal knob (hg. 35), 
besides twenty fragmentary and hi^ly decayed objects which could not be i^ntified. The 
objects front the cists included six tanged knives or daggere, a fragmentary chisel, 
an axe with a detached ring roimd ihc butt-end, and two featureless bars l)-2|'fcet tong 
(not illustrated), in addition to half-a-dozen unidendji^ fragments. 

Two fragmentary knives or daggers were found associated with Megalith pottery on a 
floor preceding the construction of Megalith Vf feist). 

On the town-site, the Stone Axe levels produced no iron objects. Those from the 
Megalith levels include four nails and an arrow-head The Andhra levels yielded three 
tanged knives, two sickles, a boring-tool, two hooks, dghi nails, and an indeterminate object 
with cogged edge. 

Below are described lypicat iron objects frotnt (i) tht floot associated with Mcgtiliili po«m but 
prece^S the construciioa of Megalith Vf fcisi); tiO tlue cku; (jii) liu: pil-cireks, and (w) (he 'McguJiili* 
aad ‘Andhra’ levels of the tow^n-site. 


(iJ Fnm tfar *MtgoUth’ Jioorpmtdmg fhc cejtjnructhn of Mr^akth VI {cSs4} 

Fig. 36 

!. Tanged knife or dagger, broken. (Br. Meg. VI, RA.) Tanged tnives innt djiggcjs have been obtained 
from die bunal-unis at Adichanallur in Tmncvdly district, Madrii Prciidcncy*] from ihc calms, north 

1 Alexander Rea, Prrhiatortc AMtmathir nndpi^bitfrtMtidiiii. Coxemmcnl 

Museum. 1915), p. 17, nos. 120 and 153, pL IV, Og. 1 and 7, 
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of Tin'ctstnund \n ihc Nifgid HilJs gmd from the iirmot KiS MbndambBd/, near Stoaroj Hills* Salem 
district^ Madras Freiideticy** 

L Fragmentary blade of a faiifc or dagger. (Br, Meg. Vl^ RB,) y 

(ii) From the cljts 
Fig. 36 

3. Tanged knife Or dagger, (Br, Meg. VHT^ R4v) 

4. Ftagmcniarj* blade of a knife or dagger, (flr*. Meg. VHT^ R3.) 

5. Turned knife or dagger. (Br, Meg. VT, Rl.) 

6* Two fragments of a tanged knife or dagger. (Hr. Meg. VI, R2 and Ri.) 

7. Bor of indctfflrniinntc ihape and use, with oblong lectiotu (8r. Meg. VI, R4.) 
a. Similar to mo. 7, (Br. Meg, VHT, R2.) 

9. Fragment of a chisel: sec bos. 25-26 bdow, (Br, Meg, VlIT, RS.J 

JO, Bla& (naoT) n detAchod ring round the butt-end, prasumably for affixing to a split wooden handle, 
(Br. Mog. 1, Rl.) Ad example of this type with a similar ring was obtained from a burlal-um at Kil 
Mondunbadt, near the Shevaioy Hills,* Otlifr examples, also with rings, come from the btirial-tirns at 
Adkhann]]ur« Tlnnotlly district.* 

(ii^ Frtwi the pff^eirctes 
Fig. 37 

‘' I I. Tanged knife or dag^ with unusually thin uciion, (Br, Meg, O, R9.) 

12. Tanged knife or dagger, (Br, Meg, TX, Rl.) 

13. Tanged knife or dagger. (Br, Meg. VII, RJ,) 

14. Tangixl knife or dagger with lentEcular tertlon- (Br, Meg. VIT, RH.) 

15. Tanged knife or dagger with V-shapod eiul and fLuiged shoulders, (Br, Meg. VU, R9.) The V-sbaped 

end is dcliberaic, not a break, 

16> TaJtgcd knife or dagger; unusually smalL t^r. Meg. VU, R4.) 

17. Fragmealary blade of a knife or dagger. (Br. Meg, Vllt R2.) 

^ 1S-20. Bars of indeLcrminate un*, oblong in section. (Br. Meg. VU, R19: Br, Meg, DC, R6; and Br. Meg. Jl, 
Rl 4 respectively,) 

Fig. 3S 

21-24. Blades, probably wedgi^ (Br, Meg. U, R13; Br, Meg. VU, RI2i Br, M^. IX, B5; and Br, .Meg. U, 
R15 respectively.) These blades lescmble the iron wedges"’used ttjday for bvering up ^anrtes^laba 
after Itwscning ihcm by mcatis of firo (above, p. 187). Similar blades have been obialiwd from the 
cisu ai Jala, 17 miles nnnb-nurth-cast of Bangalore aird from the stono-cuoles (whidb 
pyriform biuial-uma and poucry-cists) at Perumbair, Chingleput district. Madias.* 

25-26. Chisels, respcclivdy flat and planoconvex in section. (Br, Meg. IT, RIIA atKl RITB respecti^dy.) 
Similar chiseti have been obiaiocd front Adlchanallur.T They may have been used for cutting teathu. 


' R, Bruce Foote, Cufaio^w of /Ae Prehistoric Antiqt^tki (Goveroniietil Museum, Madras, 19(J|), p, 7C 
pL XVn, D04. 870 ttml 874. 

* R, Bruce Foote, IiuHan Prehistoric md protofdMork AfuiqaUtri: iVoresoM ti^ir jfgej ond Distribuifon 
(Govct-nmenl Maseuin, Madius, 1916), PP- 61*62, pL SL 

> Ibid., pp, 61*62, pL SO. 

* op. eh., p. IS* nos. 223 and 235, pi. IV, figs, 17 and 20. 

* Bnice Foote D901J, p, 118, pi. XXXI, no. 1274. 

■ Rea, op. cK., p, 45, no. (27, pi XI, lie. 11. 

^ p> 14* no. 13, pi m,flg, 6. 
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27, Barbed trnn^be^d, fcwkctcd. (Br. Meg. U, R3-) Siiiiii«T nrmw-Leftcb hav« been found in Ibc ciatA 8t 
Savandnif, 22 miles wnt-soutb-west of Bnn^^dorc, Mysore State ^: a1 Adkbitmiiini- > ; end in ibe 
burial'urns at Patpfid* * Kumoot 
2ft. Tbm. shallow diih-liie object. fBr. Meg. VTl* R1R.> 

29-30< SkJdcs, (nngs broken. U| Rt6, and Br. Meg. VH^ re^iptclivdy.) Sick^ Have be^ 

obiained from the aum& at Hilbva Kiindc HilL Nitgin HiDs *; and from the burial-ums at Adfehanattur ^ 
and Perumboir.* 

Fig. 39 

3t^ Lanice with blade IcntkuLBr la sectioiu tBr. Meg. IX. R4.j 
JZ. Lanix^ rougher in shape than no. 3L fBr. Meg. ’VH, RS.) 

33. Bar with squamh teciion narrowing towards one end; lue fndeienninaie. (Br. Meg. Vll^ RtS.) 

34. A unique chopper-libc objocl. with long handle, sharp blade, and booked end. No aiUklogiet are forth* 

coming. (Br. Ht RB.> 

35. l-nrgu fragnumiary ring with two nails ajFixed ; u^e unccrtaiiL (Er.. Meg. V[T, R5.) 

36. Sword vpoint and part of tang missing. (Br. Meg. RI.) Swords of vaztooa tico} and fh Fpcjt have beer 

obtained fram AdkhaniiJJur.T 

(iv) From the town^i^ite 

Fig. 40 

37. Airoti^head, bent. From a * Megahth'strotuni. (Dr. 22'-549,V 
3ft, Thin nail or pm. From ft • MegalHh' stmtum. (Br. 22-199.) 

39. Nall, square In lOctioli. Froin a * Megalith^ ttralmiL (Br. 22-1^1.) 

40. Nail, From an earfydffttuni of the jWhra culture. (Br. 22-374.) 

41. Nail. From a imddte stratum of the ^dhtu culture. <Bn 22-76.) 

42. ttook. Front a middle struium of the Andhra culture. (Bt. 21^144,) 

43. Hook, From a laic itratum of the Andhra culture. (Br.. 21 

44. Tanged Icnife. From an early strutum of the Andhra cuhuie. (Br, f6A-65,) 

43, Fragment of a tanged kziifc. From an early stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22-343.) 

46. Fragmentary knife-Uode. From an early stratufu of the Andhra culture, (fir* 16B-I,) 

4T, Borer with eonkftl tang. From a mSddk stratum of the Andhra culture (Br. 22-^37.) 

4ft. Skklc. From a middle straCum of the Andhra cuhujc. (Br. 22A*3.) 

49. Skkle. Frtmr an early stratum of tho Andhra culture. (Br, 22-54.) 

50. TubCr of uncertaift ure E^rom a middle stratum of the Andkta culture, (Br. 22-2ft,) 

51 H IndcTcimiimie objetl with saw*Iilm edge^ Fmm a middle siraiuin of the Amlhra cullure (Br, 22-338J 

(m) Bangkj mtd rings 

The raegalithic cisis produced no bangles or rings, but four plain copper bangles were 
found tn one of the pit-circles, Mi^alith IX (above, p. 199). Of fifiy-four bangles from the 
town-site, none came from Phase I (Stone Axe'cultute). one fragmemarv shefl bangle was 
of Piiase II CM^ithic), and the remainder, variously of shell, clay, bone, glass, hronze 


^ Hrxicc Foote (1901J, p, 124^ pi. XXIX^ n&i, 1333^311. 

* Rcu, op. cil„ p. 15, no, 60, pi. 11, fig. 13; and p, 17, no. J 52» pi tV, fit 6, 

■ Bruce Foote (J9I6), p. 221, pi 49, ^ 

* Bruce Foote (IWl). p, 78, pi, XVI, nos. ft80 and ftfth 

* R«, op. ci3U, p. 17, nos. 167-168, nl IVi^'fies. ft and 10. 

- Ibid., p. 45. no, 128. pi. JO, % 14. 

" Rea* op, eh., pi. Ill, fig, 16; pi IV, l] ; aotj pi, V. figs,! -t ami 15. 
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and cold. we« derived from Phase III (Andhra). The 

Andlia scrit» is nptcwonhy. I occw freely at earlier 

bangles in India pnor lo at I see no reason 

Axe\ {tvzl None camc from the Mcgalitnic levels, oui nvc—iiiic*? 

shelLverc found in the Andhra l^ls Onh^^o^e^oH^ 

in widely UifTcrcni times and H ^ nnd Early Iron Age Europe of the first 

a type has obviously no significance. 

PI. cxvni 

Bangkt and riJtgs/r&m (ha (own^^tfe 

,. F,^. of a .bdl tangle, oblong in i«tion. Fren. n mbWk sirorem of ih. Mtgalilh oollurt. (Br. 
2. FriXm or stall hnngl.. ptaH«n.v« in KCiion. From on «r1y snn.nm of ita Andhm col.um- 

5^ Freni .nnnrty.t«n.m of ttaAndhr.oul.um. (0r. 

.. Fr™,ow..chofdKAndta.«utare .ta. 

9 Frfp^'.a*?taajn in «ction. wid. dure pootta mong tta *ireumfcm„«. 

.2. FrSSlU taSk ^ >«n" pbno.*onvc in «uUon. From n ta. ..return of tta 

,2. p«». irenduccnt p.... Irltaguta in «^iu«. From . I.m .tr.rem of 0.= 

,4. vS^ sidy. Pl.n««»- •« F"™ ■ 

22-2.) „Mn«aiit%exAtau From ii midill«?tiuiuni of the Aiwllira Oiltu«. <Bf. 22‘^5.> 

11; F^“l ofiratlm®! bwKrkhnc^ pr«UMtaly pr. of* •'«>'«'*■ F-" * 

,7-1*. ^;:fg^:^n2l^nKtkt.Vltao^^ .nd ov.1 ru.pretivoty m s«tion. From l.m kv.l, of Ita 

AndhrettlUm*. ^l-Tnnd »r.^^pt^*ly-> of da IB cultum. fBr, 22-701) 

19. Brens finggf tinp phnuxonw. n> mction. From a i»it wnuum 

See dio Bg. *1.-4- „f l„„„ i.-om i midilk lU-iiiiin of the AnHhra colntre. fBr. 21-121.), 

23, Bxisniia rin|, rougWy circukr m secooti nrom n ww? 
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PL Cl Band fig, 41 

FL Cl B sho^ Lbc four copper bangle? (fig* 41, fi) lying in u»s<!cia1i<m with splinters of humjiii bone, beads 
of gold., steatite and seTpenLine, and a concb-sbdl m the Megalitli IX, 


(n) Beaiis 

(i) from the ctsis 

Of the six ciste excavated in 1947, three (nos. TV, VI and vni) yielded beads. 

From Megalith IV were obtained thirty*ninc tiny white bids of the mineral mag¬ 
nesite or dolomite.* They are similar to minute heads found at Chanha-dara and de¬ 
scribed as of * steatite ’ * They lay closely scattered amidst pots and iron objects and 
fonned a part of the offerings placed in the cist prior to ibo insertioo of ibc bones. The 
types Tcpresented are; standard-cylinder-clrcnlar, standard-harrei-chcular, short-evlinder- 
circular and short-banrel-circalar. * 

In Megalith VI were found tsvo terracoUa ring-like beads which may raiher have been 
spindle-whorls. 

From Megalith VITI were recovered forty-four tiny white beads of magnesite, of rvpes 
simitar to those from Megalith TV, together with four tiny standard-barrel-circuiar beads 
of the same material but of a light green colour. All these lay in a shallow disk 

The length and diameter of some of these liny beads are: 013 x *035; *021 x 037^ and 
*051 x 055 inches rcspcctivelyH 


(ii) From the pli'circles 

Two (nos, IT and TX) out of the four pit-circles opened yielded beads 

From Megalith II obtained two lerracoita beads or whorls (pf. CXK. 5} cimitHr 
to those from Megalith VI (above). ^ ^ 

From Me^ih IX were recovered one steatite, one serpenbne and ibirtv^three gold 
bMds, ail of which lay closely scattered m association with four copper Imngics. a conch 
shell and two splinters of human bone {above p, 199 and pis CXm 3-4 CXX B> 
^e two rteatite and serprotioe bwds were respectively of standard’-barreUircular and 


(iii) From the wwtt^stie 

The cuitisp (Br. IT-Br* 23) on the town-site yielded a total of se\^cnlv-$evcn beatls of 

she^ glass Jasper and steatite, together with a solitary 

shelJ pendant. The numbCT is fairly low, even m view of the limited nature of the 

Magnate is the material of the largest number (t wenty-one>, Of these tweivo svere 
obtainedfrom various levels of the IB culturejespecially towards its middle and late levels), 
tliree from the Megatilhic and s« from the Andhra levels The commonest shaf« in this 
material is the diso.qr hnder-drcular type (pi. CDC, 7-9) of which nine sp(^m^ were 

‘ pTu Petmlogiw » die Colegica] Survey of tndia. 

p. -a’s^d pi fAmrncan OrieaLil Society, New Havec. tW). 

• TTie cteaiftatioii is liui of H. Beck la vt«A«ol<^lD. LXX Vd 1193g). (ff. 
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recovered. Of oiher forms, the shorl-cylinder-circukr is represent^ by three bMds 
(nl. CXIX, 13). and the short-convcx-bicone-circular typo (pi. CXIX, 19) and long-cylinder- 
oblaie (pi. CXIX, 25) by one each. The remaining sewn beads^are liny (ibe length and 
diametw of some of these being -OSx-OlS inches and -oeex-ISJ inches rwpectively) and 
represeiit the following shapes: disc-barrel-drcular; short-barrel-circular; short-lruncatod- 
c<i De-circular ; short-tr tmcatod- hicono-ci rc u I ar a nd s hort-truncat ed -co nvcx- bico ne-circuiar. 

ShelL which comes next to paste in order of frequency, is the matertal of seventeen 
beads and a pendant. They are distributed as follows: eleven from the various levels of 
the IB culture, one from the Megalilhic and five from the Andhra culture. The pendant* 
w'hicb has a long: cylindrical profile with a rectangular stump at one end and a rectangular 
cross-section (pi. CXTX, 35), was recovered from a late Andhra layer, and may have ^n an 
intrusion. Shell, like magnesite, was a favourite bead^matenalm the IB culture, ^d the com¬ 
monest shape again was the disc^cylinder-circular (pi, CXIX, 11), of which ei^t sp^tmens 
were recovered. The other shapes in this material aret short-barrel-circular (pK CXiA* 1, 
lone-barrei-circular (pi, CXIX, 27): short-cylinder-circular (ph CXIX, 14); and iong- 
elii^id-circular (pi. CXIX. 30), Three shells, longitudinally p^orat^ io form a ^d 
(p[ CXIK. were also found. The practice of using longitudinally-perforated small shells 

^ beads continues today in many parts of India. _ 

Terracotta, unlike magnesite and shell, appeared very late at Brahmagiri as a wad- 
maieriai. It seems to have been absent from both the IA and IB phases of the Stone 
Axe culture, except for two standard-barrel-circutar beads (pL CXX, 38) from me late 
levels of the IB. The Megalithic levels, too, produced only two tcrracotia beads, while 
the i^dhra levels yielded diirtecn. All these beads arc well-baked and four of them have a 
thin black burnished slip- Five are long-barrel-circular (pk CXX, 3^) and one is sphmeal 
(pi. CXX, 37)^ Four pear-shaped beads with a truncated apex (pU CXX. 42-3} have been 
obtained from the Andhra levels: there is none from the earlier cultures. Pear-shap^ 
iTCadf without any triincatioTi of the apex but with the addition of two grooves near the 
rounded base (pi. CXX, 44) are represented by ihree specimens, again from the Andhra i^els. 
Of whorl-beads (pL CXX, 40-1), four examples were obtained, two each from the Megalithic 

and Andhra levels. . 

Of mate, two varieties, banded-black and banded-red, were used: these account 
for three and four beads respectively. Tlie shapes represeored are: long-baird-circular 
(pi CXIX 28); standard-cylinder-circular (pi. CXIX, 24): long-cylinder-circulfu (pi. CXIX, 
26); and spheroid (pL CXIX, 20). Except for this last-mentioned spheroid bead from 
phase lA of the Stone Axe culture, all the agate beads came from Andhra levels. 

Carmitmt is the maierial of five beads, of which two are sphencal (pi, CX^* 21) ^d 
one each is long-bi cone-hexagon a I (pi. CXIX, 32)i long-bicone-sepi agonal (pi. CXIX, 33), 
and siiori-barref^ircular (pi, CXIX, 16). Like ihe agate beads the carnehan examples are 

confined !o the Andhra levels. _ 

Giass was used for five beads, all from the Andhra levels. These include: two short- 
barrel-circular beads fpl CXIX, 17), one each of deep and light-green translucent glass; one 
short-oblate-circular (pL CXIX, 18) of green opaque glass, one spheroid (pL CXIX, 22) 
of sky-blue opaque glass, and one loDg-barrel-groove-collared (pf CXIX, 34} of deep green 

opaque glass. i. ■ # j' j » 

Collared beads have a very wide distribution in time and space, both in India and else¬ 
where ^ The Indian sit^ known to yield collared beads are: Arikam^u,* near Pondicherry 


Ibid.,pp.97-P8. 


2$S 


1 See Ancimt fndfa, ttO. 2 (W6), p. 97. 
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(from prc-Arretine, Arretine, and post-Arrednc Sttiita, first cenuiry A.D,)? Kond^pur* 
and Maski in Hyderabad Stale (from strata reported to be of the Andiini periodi ; StSupal 
near Bhubaneshwar in Orissa; Plfiiliputra in Bihar; Durgapur in Bengali KauMmbi near 
Aljahabad in the United Provinces; Bhtr Mound and Sirkap at Taxjlk in the Pmyab (e. 
third century B.C. to second century A.D.); and Chandravalli, Ouiiidc India, the type 
occurs at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates apparentJy late in the first century B.C,> and 
further west at earlier dates * 

jasper, only two beads were recovered: one, spheroid in shape (pi, CXIX, 23), 

from a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, and the other, long-barrcl-circular in shaoe 
(pi, CXIX, 29X from a middle Megalithic level. 

Steatite was used for three beads. One of these, long-biconc-circular in form 
(pL CXLX, 31), was obtained from an early stratum of the Mcgalithic culture; another, 
^/jc/u-shaped (pk CXX, 45), came from a late Andhra level. The maienul in the third case 
IS indurated steatite, and the example—a disc with central hubs on both sides (pi CXIX, 12>— 
was recovered from an early Megalithic level, 

Typu^aI heiidx 

tO f>irnt 

PL exx B 

I, Diseny i indcr^ircular ■ gold^ (Bf- IX^ 11 

2- Ujog-cyl jnd«r-cirailar; gold. (Br, Megatiih IX-11.) 


PJ. CXIX 

3. StasUarU-bairel-circul&r; sicaiiic, (Br. Mcgnliih tX-^S.) 

4. Loftg-bnrTcl-circuIart seTpetuUip. (Br. 

5. WTiorT-bcad j Lemcottfl, (Br, M^gkliih Il'^23.) 

(Id From tht r:ixi-cii^tcj 

6. tomcoUa. (Br, McgiUiih VT-16,) 

{io) From lift lewii-stie 


7, 

a. 

IB. 

tl, 

11 

II 

14, 

15, 

16, 

17, 

tK, 

19, 

20 . 


Otsc-cvTIiidcr-circular; magruKjtc: friom ua cady rtraium of d» MegflMth colnirc iBr ll-4n\ 
Disc<y] mder-c ma gnesite ; from tt Ijiic nmMici of tk: IB culuinr (Br 2 i ^ T ’ 

Djsc-cyliiulcrncin:iilar: magn«]te; rrom q liUt sttatian of the IS caluire. {Br 2!-4f6A.;i 
DijtH:yliii<icT*<riniUarrshell: rroiu an csriy *uaium of tk Andhrn cultuti: iBr 22^ 1 
DtKM3ylindcr<U4aiTttr; dveU; fh?m i middttf jUniUfra of the IB cultnrp. fBt 21 m ^ 

Shi,n-cyjirtto-circ>ilir: iMgnraiC; from on tarty «n,[ura of rtw McesIM. f Br 22-M; ) 

Sliorn;yliodtr<ireukr;^a; from a nuddre sfmtum of the TB culture. (Br I 7.A| \ ' t 

Skrt^barrcl-ctfcukr; shell; from a middle stratum of Qic IB cuturre. {Br. 22-371) 
Shon-bflfrel-cjrcular; caratlbji; from t Late itraimji of the Sndhra cultm^*”(Bf Ji-u ) 
Shoft-barTe|<ittufitr; giiu*. giwn, tnuidu^fll; ffcm a b(e stmtum of the Andhti tuliure, 
S^-ohlslr-citnikr i gr«D, opaq,«: from a middle marom orihe ^trihm culmro 

^roxum of Ik m cuLture, (Hr 2t-t SS) 

(Br.22-650.) 


(Br. 22-1&5,) 
(hr, 2\^.y 


SpberouJ; agate, barubd-hlack; from the lA culture. 


^ Thf Exmvatiora at Dunt'Eitfoitoj^ 9th strjtim fotfjt' rr .i, a. .. . 

IfnivCTMty PWis, IMfil, pp. U ami 70, mal p|. ii ,i,n,h t IT! n 

•ilvcf coia of Orodr»ir(Sl-3S B.C.J, ^ The wme tomb cootamx) a 

4 imOo, m>- I p. 9H. 
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21, SpliCTicai; caindian; from t laic striitiiin of iJk Andhra culturt, (Br. 22-15.) 
tL Spheroid; glass, sty blue, opaqoc; from a Ute ^Tjalum of ihc Andhra tnilurc. (Br, 22-41.) 

23* Sphetwid: jiwpw from a middle stratiuii of ihc Andhra culture* (Br* 22-1IZ) 

24* StjmdaTd-c> linder*dTCuUir: agpte, banded black: from an early sirafaim of the Andhra cutnre. fhr. 22-465*) 

25. Long-eyllndcr-oblatc; magnesite - from a b(o stratum of the Andhra eidi^, (Br. 22-17.) 

26. Long-cylitnIrr-Tfm* It. agate* banded red: from an early stranim of the Andhra tultara, (Br. 22-464,) 

27. Long*hJiiTd<ircTiljir; shell: from a laie ttraium of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22-2J3:) 

2S, Long-borret'circular; agate, banded blac tJ from a middle siraium of the fCndhra cwhrtre, fBr. 21-20,) 
29^ Long-barTcl-c iroulnr; jsisper; from a middle stratum of the Megaliihic mil t urc^ (Br. 22A-2.) 

30, Long-cltipwid-ctrcular i shell: from a laic stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br. 22—120.) 

3t, Long^bicotic-circtitttf; stearhe; from an early stratum of the Mq^ahthk cuhitre. (Br, 21-I OS.) 

32, Lofig-bicone-hcaagonal , camdian; from a middle stratum of Andhra culture, (Br, 22-^! 1 &,) 

33. Long-bicone-septagona) i cameltan: from a middle stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 2^73.) 

34 Ixjng'barrBl-groovfrcoltaredi glass, green, opaque: from a middle atnsltim of (he Andhra culture. 
(Br. 22-119.) 

35. Pendant; shell: from « laic stratum of the Andhra culture, (Br, 22-113.) 

36r Shell, longitudiflaliy pcrforaicd lo form a bead: from a late stratum of the IB culture, (flr^ 19-6.) 

P1.CXX A 

37. Spherical, lerracotta; from an early stratum of lie Andhra cutlure. (Br. 19-53 

38. S land ard-barrd'Ciraular; tetracolia; from a late stratum ofibcTBculiura, (Bf*l 9-5.) 

39. Lcmg'banelrdtcular; terraeoiin; from a middle stratum of the Andhra cidturc. (Br, 21-13,) 

40. Whorbbead; terracotta; from a late stratum of the M^|aliUi!C culiure, (Dr, 21-271,) 

41. Whori-bead; tcrrflccnta; from an early itiatum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 21-5S4,) 

42. Short-pear-shaped with a inmcoted apC3t; tcn-acotla; from a late jlratum of the Andhra culture. 

(Hr. 18-2,) 

43. Standard-pear-shaped with U truncated apex; terracotta; from a middle Hialum of the Andhra cullurc, 

(Br, 21-28.) 

44. Standard-pear-shaped with two grooves neat the base; Icmicoita; from a late smuum of the Andhra 

culture, (Br. 22-^26.) _ 

45. C/in^o-shiiped; steatite; from a late stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-152.) 

(o) MiAceikne^i 
Fig, 41 

This figure illustrate copper and bronze objects and a button of sicatiie. Nos. I -5 
arc from the IB (Stone Aic) culture; no. 6 is from a pit-circle. Megalith 11; and nos, 7-10 

are from Andhra levels, 

L Bronra rod.i probably ■ pin, with cirmitor section ihinniog wi-ardi one end- from inside burial-um T36 
in Bfi 2t, in an early stratiun of the IB eulrurc; s« sbcliwi, hg. 8. (Br, 21-282.) 

Z Copper rod*" original shape tuuxrtaln but roughly cMOular in seetbn. From a middle stratum of the IB 
culture. (Br, 17—80.) 

3. Copper obJe^> possibly a flat aie; the pres ume d emring edge is obscured by mcrusiatiorL From a middle 
stratum of the IB culture. (Br, 21-121,) 


> Archaeological Clbcraiit annlyiii ; copper 47%, dn %, iron 105 %, oxidation products 44'48%, 

^ Analiyiis; copper 9443%, oxidniion proiJuctSr 5'S7%. 

^ Anul^is: copper 44-87%, iron 1^37^ contandnaiedsilha 51-40%, 
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4. Bronito fhiger'fmg. * * Fr^m a Lot* ivtmciun of ^hc IB fnilturCr (Br, 22-^702,) See also pL CXVTIl, I??. 

5. Conical butten of with V- 5 baped perforation. From aa tarJy stratum of the IB culture. Conical 

buttons wiih * sitmbr V-shaped peroration occur hi the Bronze Age in the West^ hut no analoiy seema 
to be Forthcoming from Indiit, (Br* 21-279,) 

6. Copper h angl e^* drculur in «ctioii+ From a pil^riidie, (Br. Megalith IX. IJ'.) See aJso pi. CT B. 

7. Spiral ring of bronze. From a middle itratum of ihe Andhra culttnt. (Br. 22-117.) See above, p. 362, 

and pL CXVIU, 31 

8. Bronze hrsirclei, whb indented edge. From a middle ^traruro of the Andhra culture. (Br. 22-35.) Sec 

also pi. exvm, 21. 

9. Bronze rattle, with decoration tn low reltef resembling ■ grotesque face. From a laic itratum of the 

^dhru culture. (Br, 31-94.) 

10. Bronz4 bell* pvranridaJ willt loop. From an early stratum of tbc Andhra culture, (Br. 22-157.) 

PLCXXl 

No terracotta figurmes were found in the cists or pitH:ircles or in the 'Megalith' strata 
of the to\vn-sae. An unbaked animal figurine w'as recovered from the ‘Sttnie Axe' layers, 
and a terracotta object ornamented with a row of elephants from the ‘Andhra ’ layers. 
No human figurines were obtained. 

(1) Roughly modelled cininul (pig or shcqi?): sun»driod- From an catly atratum of llw IB culiurc. (Br. 

21-258.) 

(2) Fragmcol of u lid-lifcc object with a frieze oF elcphunts on tho eJUjcriori wcB baked. From a middle 

stralum of the Andhru euktirr. (Br, 20—7.) 

(3) Rougidy modelled animah probably a horse or donkey t indicated by pdlels; ears nu ll dot ed; ia0 

uncertain: ifldilTcfcnUy baked, Unslratified, (Br, 23-4,) 

PI. CXXII . 

tn addition to the terracotta figurines described above, the lown-site yielded ihirty-^bt 
discs made mostly from potsherds, a terracotta * marble a truncated terracotta cone (gaming 
piece ?)» 2 dtd a perforated cubical terracotta object of indeterminate use. Of the discs, 
one was obtain^ from the upper levels of the IB culture, two from the Megalith culture, 
and the rest from the Andhra culture. The absence of such discs from the lA culture 
may, however, be accidental. When piercM, these discs were presumably spindle-whorls: 
the unpierced examples were doubtless gaming^counters, 

U Spirtdlo whorl, incomplcidy p«fwd, mad# from i grey pgtalicrd, From & late straLum of Ihc IB culture, 
(Br, J7-m.) 

2. Spiodte-whprt Of gray wan: wiih baU (mdaoj. From a low stratom of the Megalith culuue. ^r. IJ -3£5,> 

3. Dibc with three uuide from a sherd with buff surface. From a middle stratum of the 

Megalith cgllure, (Br. 22-522,) 

4. Spindl&'Whorl mu d'C firom a sherd of reddish warn whh red-brown slip. From on upper stratum of the 

Andhra cuhune. (Br, iS-e.) 

5. Counter of gray wan: with red-bfown dip. From i. low ttralum of the Andhra cultura, (Bf, 22-407.) 

6. Part of coimtcr of raddisb wart with rod dip. From an early stratteta of the Andhra culturt. (Br, 22-641.) 
1, Countcf of grey wire with rad-brown slip. From a low stratum of the Andhra culture. (Br, 22-167.) 


I Aitalyjti? copper 98-7%, Ifiuxs of n^ket; oxidation products 

* Atulj'Sis: copper 74-69%, tin i5^Sl%, zirsi2*72%, nkkcl 0*38%; oxidfliioo pr<Hliii:U^6-40%. 
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t. Disc w.1hmciscdhoTinB-twr«!dfiUjrwiDii,of buff wore with KdiiBh!iip. From in upper (tiaUnn erfthe 

Andhra culiurt, {.Br^ ^ ^ 

9 Part *ffl disc of gwy^Tirti with ^perfc^mliratKartliccIrcuinfcrffl^ Frym a hitc sUfBUim ofiHe Andbri 

culture. fBr, 23-37.1 ^ t t i* 

f ft. Disc of ^ ware wriih fiirgier-jiail decoTBiicra rouixl ihc edge. Frc ra d itoitum of the Andlum cunurr. 

I h ‘ of^ugbJy httbed buIT fahtk. Ffom a low meium of the Aiullire eulture. iHr. 21 -133.> 

12. TniDfiBLcd coac of grey fahric. presTitmibly s gamiog-piece. From a late ^raiuro of the Andbm catec. 

13. Lo^tudinally perforated object of indetentti^tt uae, square In section, roade of pcy-bull fata wiLh 

red-brown tUp. From a Tow- stratum of the Andhra coltitie. (B r. 21 


PART ni.^HANDRAVALLI 

ChandravalU or Mooa-village is the traditional name of a vaJlcy situated immediately 
west of the fortif^ granite hill of Chitradurga which in turn gives its name to the adjacent 
district-town of Chitaldrug. The site has long been known as a source of Sltavfihana 
(Andhra) coins, and is a centre of legend and semi^Legendarv history, it has de¬ 
scribed and mapped by Dr, M. H, Krishna, who, following trial -excavations carried out 
some twenty years preriously, instituted a new scries of excavations in 1923. A general 
d^ription of these excavations has been issued' but the finds haw not yet been 
published. 

An examination of the sides of the two watercourses which traverse the valley from 
south to north indicates that the main bod]/ of the ancient town was some SCO yards long 
LD that direction, and the configuration of the valley suggests that it may have had an 
approximately similar width. Evidences of occupation extend into the middle agcSj but 
excavation has shown that the main phase coincided with the ^tavibana regime of the first 
and second centuries A.D, Abundant cobs which mdude one or two denarii of Augustus 
(2> B.C“A.D* 14) and three of Tiberius {A.D. 14-37) suggested that, to a greater extent 
than Brahmagiri, the town had lain b the main path of Andhra culture; and it was with a 
view to adding precision to our knowledge of this culture that three further irial-pits were 
dug mto the site in 1947. 

(f> The cuttinos (1947) 

The cuttings made m 1947 were named Ch, 43-Ch. 45, and w'cre as follows:— ^ 

Ch. 43 lay immediately lo the cast of Dr, Krishna’s excavation Ch. 1 5,* and consisted 
of an area 50 feet x 20 feet excavated to the naluml soil. This was reachcil at an a>Trage 
depth of 9 feet below the surface, but took a sudden dip to a depth of IG feet towards 
the south and south-west. This cutung yielded clear stratiiication and is the basis of the 
present report. Fragments of two structures were found, namely: 

Drain A: An underground drab, I foot wide, ^ked on either side by n single 
bricks set on edge, built mto layer 7. ll had no covering, but was 
traced to a length of only 2 feet, 

i4'aU Bi A line of bricks only one course hi gh j traced to a maximum length of 
6 feet. It was hiuJt on layer 6. “ 


' ' Ei^nvAtton Bl ClLUwiraviilli (Mpore Stale)', Smpt^ment it> AtL Afthe Musorr ArtL Drm. for ihe 
year t919 1931). 

^ S«e map, ibid, pi. B. 
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Ch. 44 lay to the south-west of Dr, Kiishna's site Ch. 37. It measured 20 feet by 
20 feet and the natural soil was reached at an average depth of 6i Feet txlow^the surface. 
No fewer than eight targe pits so complicated the stratiiication as to rob the evidence of the 
precision required in the present state of knowledge. A collapsed brick wall lay on layer 7. 
and a fragnientaiy rubble foundation was found high up in level 2. 

Oi. ^5 lay adjacent to Dr, Khtshna’s site Ch. 3$, and consisted of an area of 20 feet 
by 20 (Vet, which was excavated to the natural soil, reached at an average depth of ?§ feet 
below the surface. There are indications of early structures which require exploration- 


(ii) The CttANDRAVALU potterv 

In the Chandravalli section Ch. 43, the lower levels yielded pottery turned on the 
slow wheel and of the ^stinctive nxl-and-black fabric of the IVlegahth culture at Br^magiri. 
The similarity was reinforced by the occurrence of certain similar, if rather rudimentary, 
forms at both places, notably Brahmagiri types C7s CHa* and CIS. Furthermore, in 
his excavations of 1928-29, Dr. Krishna found at Chandravalli a number of stone cists 
containing pottery of the same fabric, including cripod-pots and conical black lids com¬ 
parable with the Brahmagiri types C25 and P3, A majority of the Ch. 43 types, however, 
were not closely represented at Brahmagiri, and the two industries are not identical The 
difference extends to the cists on the two sites. No cist was found at ChandravaJli in 1947, 
but, in the neighbourhood of the ‘Central Rocks’ at that site, Dr* Krishna found upwards 
of half-aAj 02 en, all of relatively small size (apparently not ej^eeding 3x2 feet and usually 
smaller) and lacking both the port-hole and the surrounding circle. Th^e small cists 
were in a ruined condiiion, and only one produced a human skeleton, which was found 
’partiy crushed. *,., - .with bead to west and hip to cast with the Umbs bent double 

over the body’.^ . 

It is evident that in the lower levels of ChandravalU we have a culture linked, tbou^ 
only vsigtiely, with the Megalith culture of Bnihmagiri. Dr. Kmhna’s small^cists svere not 
dated but the soil surrounding them contained Sitavahana coins *and even one of silver 
coming from the Roman Empire’ (probably a denarius of Tiberius), Onjhe other band, 
no coin was found actually inside a cist, and no example of the distinctive ‘Andhra' painted 
ware occurr^ amongst the abundant cist-pottery, ^ far as goes, the evidence suggests 
that the Chandravaili cists did not belong to the developed Andhra culim^e at that site, 
but that they did not long precede it and in fact overlapp^ it. 

With rhis inference the evidence of cutting Ch. 43 is consistent (fig, 42). ^ The low^t 
iitratUTn in this fairly extensive cutting contained only puttety of the 'megalithic' fabric, with 
neither coins nor painted shcr^. Overlying this was a stratum again containing much' mega- 
lithic’ ware, but now in a.ssocjation with Andhra fabrics, including both the typical painted 
ware and fragments of ‘beaked’ dishes of the type to which routeUed decoration is some¬ 
times applied. No roulctted sherd was actually found in this stratum, but ihe type, w-jlh or 
without rouletting, appears to be securely dated lo the first and second centuries A.D, A 
little hi^er up^ rouleticd sherds were found immediately above the highest of the 
‘megalithic* sherds. Tlte latter w'cre completely absent from the remaining strata of the 
section. 

It is evident that the main features of the Andhra culture were intrusive. They included 
the use of coinage, the imreduction of glass bangles^ the partial use of the fast potter’s 


* tbIiL. pp- tb, etc., and pis. IXOC, 
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wheel* and ihc manufacture of pottery painted in white or yellow tinea tinder a russet- 
coIoufM slip, Occ^ional external contacts are represented by half-a-dozen Roman denarii 
of the tot cent^ A.D, smd a smdl though definite fragment of a Mediterranean amphora 
(unstraufied). Tlic preceding local culture continued alongside the inimder for some time 
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B^UMAGIIU Af^D CHaNDRAVALLI 1947 


Tiifr/i? /Jut fttipivRciis ef sherds af tht iwQ ctAhures^ layer by layer from top fO boiiom^ 

in cuuing Ch^ 43 {Jig. 42) 


Layek 

I. MccALnufc 

IL AmmA 

1 


113, including 1 yeUoW'piuntcd sherd 

2 

* « > f 

217, including t poliib«t red-ware therd 

3 

>. a i# Ik 

555, including 36 ^Llow-paiatcd sherdt 

4 

P ■■ T P 

aS2, including 12 ycllow-p^timed and 3 p^riished red’ware sherds 

5 

4 -fe^ « b- 

1,370, including 25 ydiluw-pointcd nnd 17 poLkhed red-wort sherds 

6 

.... 

2,048. including t96ycl]ow-paIiucd and ilpolt^bed red^waro sherds 

7 

1 P I- P 

4,046, including 307 yd low-painted and 28 polished red-wait 
aberds 

S 

P * « P 

2,645, including 573 ycllow^painicd ami 10 poll sited ftd-ware 
shads 

9 

- - » « 

1,934, toduding 1 mtilcUed, 547 ycllow'puluted and 13 poLhhed 
ned-ware shcrdi 

to' 

.... 

1,S7D, inctuding 2 rouLetted, 528 yellnw-pdeuod and 11 pohihed red^ 
ware sherds 

if 

2S 

1,495.^ inclnding 441 yellow-painted and S polhbod red-ware 
sherds 

12 

7 

345, mcluding 99 yeLlow'-pamied and 1 poUsbed red-ware sherds 

13 

143 

623, including 138 yeliow^palntcd and 21 potUhed red-ware shcrcU 

tJN 

654 

455, including J 8 ycllow*painted sherds 

iJNE 

25 

i * 1 ^ 


but, apart from the adoption of a simple * megalithic'' bowl*t^pe by the latter, there was 
little cultural Intercban^, The story at Chanaravalii isMn this respect similar to that at 
Brahmagtri. 

Chronologically, the Chandrayalli evidence lacks precision, but the ^beaked* dish 
referred to above js the cbaractcristic form to which roulctted decoration is sometimes 
applied, and Is tmlikely to have appeared much earlier than the middle of the first century 
A.D, at this remote inland site. On that basis, the devolved 'megalitluc* culture came to 
an end here in the UUer part of that century, after lingering for several decades alongside the 
more sophisticated'Andhra culture. 

This provisional conclusion harmonizes with new and unpublished evidence from 
another site. In 1947 J. M. Casal carried out further excavations at Arikamedu 
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(PondichenyX and at one point found pottoy of the familiar 'mcgalithic'' fabric itt the 
immediately overlying The naiuml soil. The maxinnim over-* *all height of these ‘niegalitntc’ 
layers was 3 feet: the two lowest were free from admixture* birt the two highest (1-1| feet 
la thickness) produced also typical 'Arikamedu' pottery, including rouJciied dishes.. The 
overlap of the two cultures was clearly demonstrate and the equation between this evidence 
and that of Chondravalli and Brahmagirt is in this rcspccl ab^lute, with ihe proviso that, 
on the coastal site, the foreign rouletted decoration may be expected to have occurred 
somewhat earlier than in the hmicrland of Mysore, 

As in the case of ChandravaUi the identity of the fabric of the ‘megaliibic’ wrare of 
Arikamedu with that of Bmhmagiri is onlv pariially supported by similarities of form. 
Two or three of the Arikamedu types are mund at Bramnagiri; notably, a conical black 
lid with loop-handle simiiai to Brahmagiri P2. and dishes and bowls simitar to lirahmagiri 
C16 and CH* Specific resemblances between the Arikamedu and Cliandravalh "racgallthic' 
types arc slight and cannot be regarded as significant, Eisenlial correspondence is there 
limited to fabric and chronological position. Incidentally no megaliths have yet been 
found at or near Arikamedu, 

We thus appear to have three ceramic industries which share a distinctive fabric, have 
occasional types in common, and are panially synchronous, although ihc bulk of the 
Brahmagiri material must be of earlier date than that of die other two sites. For our 
present purpose, the principal result of this comparative sketch is to confirm the middle of 
the first century A.D- as the approximate terminal date for the so<allcd 'megaliihii:* fabric- 
in three local manifestations, with a ^hang-over' cxlcnding into the latter part of the ceniurv. 
Fig. 42 illastrates a typical portion of cutting Ch, 43. and should be considered in relation 
to the table on p. 273, which classifies the potsherds from the whole cutting stratigraphically. 


ctia/idravalfi "Megaltthk" pottery 

As already obseiyod, the ‘megaliihic’ ware of ChandravaJli section Ch, 43 belongs to 
a well-defined class of predominantly black-and-red pottery. It is of a grcvlsh buff fabrjc, 
IS potted on a slow whcc^ and has a burnished surface, occasionally with the addition of 
a salt glaze. It is neprcsenied both in black and black-and-red ware, in the latter case 
usually With the black towards the rim as a result of inverted firing. As a whole, rhe finish 
of the Ch^dravalh megaliUuc pottery is inferior to that of Brahmagiri. Furthermore, 
as noted above (p* 271), onlv t^casional types are common to the two sites. Oraflili are 
ratirely ab^nt at Chandravalh but are abundant at Brahmagiri, mostly in the cists fp, 244). 
The only decoration on the Chandravalh ' megalithic' comprises: (a) incised herring-bene 

(type M22) and (A) oblique notches round the 
moulder (type M13), The commonest type is the bowl (type Ml), w^hich coniinues into the 

Andhra culture consutut^ one of the principal types lo which ihe typical Andhra 
enss-cross decorauon was applied, ^ 

-n« foaowine i, a repreMtalKe fciia □r>m*gali,h!c’ pola aod .birds from cuiiio, Cli. O [c.-cl 15N, >lic 
loWTSl level stave one (figs. 43-44),* ® , 

■Ml. Sir»igbl-4i<led bow! ef hlaek.und.red wue, ttJt.gkjed. H jja. Juupemst ,nd sUihtly everted rhn 
«j)d a Sat bine. The type ss rcprticfftcd abo in black ware. gn y 


*'**■'"* ‘ Sndhnf indu^rv. wh«;1l used 

• Thi, and the following lim of Chandtavalli sUerd, bavc Mr B ^mpur 
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BRAIiXtACmf AND CHANDHaVaLU 1947 



FlO, 43. P^tttry of* McgiiUrhic^ fabric ffi>m CimndrarallK ^ 
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ANCIEST INDtA^ NO, 4 










/ 

M2ll 



Fig. 44, Pottery of* Me^aJithic *fahrtc from ChandfOvaJll. J 


MU. 

MU. 

Mir, 

Mlii 

M\e. 

M2. 

M2tf. 

M2i^. 


As Above hut with wider »id<i; also (alt-gloicd. 

Burnuhed blictoJid-fed wzrc bowl^ wiih inlernatty levcUed rim and tlithily flattened base. 

Fragmcol of a bowl of sirolUr type but dwtinguishod by « groove below the rim. 

Fragment of a bowl of the same type but grooved round the body* 

SmaUcT bowl of rimOar wore* \vith grooved rim. 

Bo^ of black ware with a lEi^y Ibr^rint and a Bsu base. Simibir bowl» ore recorded from the 

j^hanalluf nrn-fold—A. Rta, Cot, of Prehist. An/iqutnes (Madras, 1925), pL VI* 36 l 
Vonant of M2 with wider wdeit bkck-aiutitd ware. 

Variant of M2 disttogtiifihed by a markedly mvez base. 
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BRAHMjiGlKT AttD CJiA^DRAVAlU 1947 


M3. of black-and-rcd w^ire wilh an cxtcmalJy grooved rim, 8 globular body and slightly llaUenod base* 

Atudogies exist ai tbc Adichanallur um-flclds in the Tmiiftvdly Distnet—RJca^, op. ciL* pK VITI, 4, 

M4* Shallow of black-sndrred wore cbaraiCteri/ed by a slightly evened and sharpened rim and rounded 
base. 

M4<7, Varmnt of M4 ebaracterized by a bluntly enrinaud profik and a flat base. 

M4^. Variant of M4 distinguished by smaller size and sti^dy concave ddra. Cf* flrabrasgiri Type C17a* 

M5* Shallow bowl of blade ware, with sfiarpened rim and rounded base, 

M6. Fragment of u bowl witb a slightly flared and ehomfered rim. 

M6a. Variant of M6 distmguisbedL without the ebamfered rim. 

M7* A rim fragment of a bowl of polished black-and-red ware with a medioji ledge. It correspondi to 
Brnhmagjrt Type C7, 

MB. A rare type ofst^llow carinated dish of black-and-red wore with a low girth and otapbdcui-basc. 

M9. Fragment of a shatply cariooted dish of blnck-and-red ware with an ouMumMl rim and a rounded base* 

M9o, Variant of M9. 

M9&. Variant of M9* 

M10* Fragment of bowl of black-and'red ware with out-turned rim- 

MU. Fragment of a shallow dish of blaefc-'and-red ware with grooved shoulder and in-turntid rim. 

Milo* Variant of MU. 

ML2. BasJn of hlack-and-red ware withheavy grooved rim and flattened base* Akin to Srabmagiri Types Ct9« 
P19aiidPl9a, 

M13. Cilobular vase of black-and-red ware with rounded base. It is characterized by a double mw of incised 

oblique slashes forming a herring-bone pattern round the body» and two prominent grooves on the 
shoulder. 

M14. Short-necked, weakly carinated vase of reddish ware with red slip, heavy beaded rim, globular body 
and rounded base. Round the shoulder is a Hue of hoger-nail rntptessions. 

Ml5* Globular vase of dull red-and-bl£u:k wore with an Duder-mtt everted rim and rounded base. 

Ml6* Vftsc of pobshed black ware with weakly cordoned shoulder and flat baac. 

M17. A fraginimt of a flat rimmed vase of polished black ware. 

M IB* Fraginent of a squat mintalUTt vase of block and red ware. 

M19. Rim of polished block ware* horizontally grooved. 

M20. Rim of polished black wore, with cordon at the iboulder* 

Nf2t« Fragment of a pdithed black ware dish witb an InternalLy grooved rim. U was recovered from level 
13, ittuncJiatdy above lie preceding sherds. 

M22. Fragment of a large jar of buff ware with bright red slip, ll was probably hand-made. Round the neck 
ia a band of hn^-nall indentaiions, and round the shoulder is a IVieze of incised triongleSp 
altemaicly spotted, between bonda of limring-bone indaiorts. 


C/ra7ii/rdVd//f 'Andhra^ pottery 

It has been noted above that pottery of the yeDow-painted fabric whkh we have named 
Andhra wore* occurs in and above the lowest layer but one (layer I3N) of the cutting 
Cb* 43 (fig* 42). With il from the outset were fragments of the * beaked' dishes {cf. fig. 47. 
AlO-li) of the type associated with the rouletiod pattern of ArikamMu, where this pattern 
was first identifi^ in conjunction with imported Arrcrinc ware of the second quaner of ihe 
first century A.D.^ Sherds actually bearing the rodetted pattern were found in layers 10 
and 9 of Ch. 43, and other Fragments of the beaked dishes continued upwards to layer 3: 
i.e. this type of dish, with Of without rouletting. was throughout comcideat with the painted 
"Andhra w^are'* Some of the sherds (eight in all)* occurring sporadically from the 10th 
up to the 5ih layers, bore concentric smoothed bands on the inner side of the base in place 
of rouleiting (pL CXXHI), and may be regarded as derivative. 


^ Anciftii bnBa^ uo. 2 (1946). pp. 45fll Also below, p. )0S, 
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The upper layers in this sequence produced Satavflhana coins to which a date in the 
latter part of the second century A.D. is ascribed (below, p 287). II is a fair inFcrence, 
ihcrcforc, that the ‘Andhra" pottery of Ch. 43 ranges m period from the middle of the 
first century A.D, to the end of the second or beginning of the third ccntiiry. The two 
uppermost layers of the cutting contained mij^ed sherds which probably r^eseni various 
periods extending dow^n to the imddle ages or later. 

The characteristic painted ^Andhra’ fabric, as at Brahmagiri, is decorated with simple 
rectilinear designs executed in a lime or kaolin paste under a thin ochcrous wash, often 
with apparent e^'idence of salt-glazing,* The commoaesi typ<s are straight-sided bowls 
and ‘ beaked* dishes, Tlie former was seemingly adopted from the preceding Megalith 
ceramic {cf. fig, 43, M1-M2); the latter is new and* in view' of its special association with the 
rouletted paucm, may possibly be itself an importation. The painted designs (pis. CXXIV 
and exXV and fig. 45) include criss-cross or trellis, radiating lines icrminaling in pellets, 
dotted lines, lines with frond-like branches, and occasionally hatched triangles. Of these, 
vertical or criss-cross lines are the most abundant. On larger vessels, lines of notched or 
herring-bone pattern, or applied bands of fU^er-tip pattern, arc sometimes added. 

For the classification of the pottery^ the Andhra layers of Ch* 43 arc grouped as follows 
(cf. fig. 42);—^ 

Earfy Ai^dhra fevcA—layers 13N-11* The preceding Megalith cuKutc continues 
through these layers alongside the yellow painted ware. From layer 13 upwards 
the jatter is dominant. 

Middle And^ira /eve/—layers 10-7, In these strata the Andhra painted fabric occurs 
very abundantly. 

LaiB Aiidiira level —layers 6-1. The painted Andhra wares gradually diminish 
upwards. 

PI. CXXTU 

Noa. t-3 ihf miUct(c4 from the main fite (Ch. 43) at OomdraviilU, No> I b frotn 

layer 9* the mber two from layer 10. A fourth fouleited ihttd (not Ulurtraicd) ^5 fotmd in layer 1 of another 
cultiJig (CK. 45), which waa ulmosl wholly diuurhod by pitt and wai mt araiigMphiciiUy nliable. Sherds ^11 
bdotig to a relued type of pomny which, in ptocc of mutetlAj doeoration, bean smoothed cooccnirio baml< on 
the inside of the base. The range of rhese sherds li between l&ycn JO and 5 of fig* ^2 ■ 

1. Sherd with rouletted decrtratinn'; from layer 9, 

2*3. Sherd!) with rouktted decdmJiuti: from layer 10. 

4. Sherd with two concentric hands; from layer ICh 

5. Sherd with two h^ods; from layer 9, 

d. Sherd with a sin^ hand; (loa a pit cut into Uyer 5. 

7, Sherd with a single band; from th^ shthc level as no. 9. 

Sherd with two banda; from layer 

9., Sherd with one band; from layer 7. 

JO. Sherd wilfi two bnitd^: from the san^ layer ns no. S. 

It, Sherd with four bands^; from layer 5. 

pia, cxxrv— V ^ 

Tile following serks dluatralci ihe range of pmiued dedgiu on the ‘ Andhra' wart of ChxmiiramJlJ (Ch. 43). 

I , Sherd of type A3 (fig. 45), palmed with crisscross paUem; from a middle ^dhra Icvet (|0). 

1 Sherd of type (hg. 4^, painied with a dlffimatt vaiety of ciJsx:ros»; from a late Andhra d (3), 

3* Sherd of type Al (fig 45). painted with Oblique bands; from an early Andhra level (11). 


* Chemist's notes. 
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BRAHHdGlfU ASD CHANBRJVALU IQ47 


4^ Stu^rd of the type analogous to the pnxeding, pointed mth lattice pnttern: frodi a middle ^^dhm level (8) 
5* Shtffd of type A4 (fig, 45>, pamied vnth crisi-crosi atrokses with pellet ends; ffoma middle Andhra level f7) 
Sherd paiitted with a group of ^^rtkal smto with bosscst fronJ a middle ^mlt^ level (10), 

7* Rim of type A7 (fig. 45^^ painted with horteontaJ lines r from « middle Andhra level (8)* 

8. Sherd painted with vertical lines relieved by dots i from the same level as jioSk I and fi. 

9, Sherd painted with radiating Imci tcniunating in pellet^ from a middle Andhn level (7). 

10. Sherd painted wilh oocaskmaJ hncches: rrom n middle Andhra level (9),^ 

t U Sherd poitued with venicnl bands with bifarcaied endsj from a middle Andhra level (E). 

12. Sherd painted with roughly vertkaJ Uacs: from the same tevei m no. ft. 

13. Rim of type Al (figi 4^, painted with aiss-cross pattern inreT'rpaced with bo^ex 

14. Rim of type A5 (fig. 45). painted with honzotital rows of dots; from an early Andhra level (11), 

15. Rim of type A& (% 45), painted with slanting rows of dots; from the same level as the preceding. 

16. Rim of type A9 (fig. 45), painted with grouped horizontal lines ; from the same lay^ a* no. 12, 

17. Sherd painted with huMcr pattern from a middle Andhra level (91. ^ 

18. Sherd pamted Mdih gfonped verlkal eockfeung wavy tinest ffom a middle Andhra Iwel (7), 

19. Rim of type AI (%- 45), painted with slanting lines etteloaing dots; from an early Andhra level (13>, 

20. Sherd painted with dgzags nod booses; from the same levd as the preceding. 

































ANCIENT iSmA, NO. 4 


21. Rim of type AS (fig. 4 % painted with bofteonial bands cif comb paitem; Troni a middJc Andhra Inxl (lO) 

22, Sherd painted iffUh frond-like pattern: from the smnc le^el as ptw»din^ 

Z3< Sherd painted with jpottp of vcTtknl Ones enclosuig ttarSi. from the some level ibe pfcooding- 


Fig. 45 

The following are addrdonni typical examples of ydloW'^ainlied Andhra wire firom the cutting: 

Al. Straight* *sidod bowl of bkck-and-rtd ware with a disc-base, painted with cri&s-crn^ pattern. From 
the earlical‘Andhra" level (13N)- 

A2. Fragment of a straight-sided bowl of bloek-and-red ware with a ihorpened rim, pslittod with alsming 
fowl of dotted Lines. From (he tame level at the proeedkg. 

A3, Fragment of a red-ware bowl, $all-gtazed with a sli^tly convex profile, pfiintod with crus^ro^ pattern.. 
From a middle*Andhrn' level (9), 

A4. rngment of a howl of black-and-red ware, lalE-giiaed, with an everted rim, painted with etisverots 
panern. From the same level at the preceding. 

A5. Fntgrocni of a bowl of bljick-ond-red ware, salt-gloicd with n flaring rim, and painted with roughly 
vertiC&l and obluiuc strokes. Frcmi the same level m the preocdijig. 

A6. Fragment of a bluntly beaked, dish Of block-aml-red wore, with median groove sad painted Uttine pntmm. 
From s middle level (S). 

AT. Fragment of a beaked dJsh of biuck’'and'red wore, lalFgU^ed. pointed wlUt obUi^UO mvod tow %. From 
an early *Mdhr«" level fl 

A8, Fragrncnt of a dish of red wore wiLh a faxed and inttmaily lev'clled rtm, painted with groupa of upright 
strokes. From a middle Andhra level (10). 

A9. Fragment Of a dhh of btaek-aoiFred ware with a slightly tbickentd rim, painted with grouped dicvrons. 

From a middle Andhra loel (E). 


The plainer associated wiUi the painted series and the ‘ beaked* dishes include 
notably a fine reddish buff ware carefully funied on the fast wheel and covered externally 
with a smooth bright-red slipJ Ideniical aiierds have been round ai KontJSpur (Hyderabad 
State)^ where most of the excavated remains appear to be of the Andhra period, and in the 
Brahmapun mound adjoining Kolhapur in the State of thm name, in the south of the 
Bombay Pi^idency, On the Utter site many fragments and an almost complete vcs.scl were 
n^overed m 194^5, log^her with a bronzs prototype (fig. 46).* Al Chandravafli. only 
sherds were found, but these included a charact^istic funnel or neck. They began mth 
layer 42), imm^lately above the earliest Andhra leveL and thence ran paralJel with 

painty 'Andhra ware'up to layer 4. The ware was at no time abundant, andmav be 
regarded as a !uxe fabric—possibly a foreign intrusion into the industry It doe^'noi 
occur at all on the more provincial site of Brahmagiri 

The greater mass of the from the cutting Ch. 43, however, consists of coarse 

dull^red ware, jdl wheel-turned with the exception of occasional lar^ jars. Much of it 
lae^ slip or polish, bm a number of sherds have a red slip. Occarional instances of black 
Md grey ware havc^o b^n obs^ed, I’he coi^oncst types are conical open-mouthed 
tow Is with disc-bas^, shallow ^hes, md hds with flanged waists. The few spouts and 
^dles show a ^ring use of jh^ utilrtanan devices. As on the larger paintedjars, the 
big vessels sometimes have apph^ finger-tip or incised herring-bone pattern, 

^ ^ ^ fernigiDOU* After d^mg and 

po.ishiQg, they wore fired m #11 oxjdizmg atmoiphere.' ^ ‘ ui/mg 

* Now ia tlic Kolhipur Mukuto, with GrMco-RotaM objocu fmtn the- 


same site. 


m 




BRAHM^CflU A^D CHANDRAK4LU 1947 



FiO» 4$. nd-warr restfl (//) briinie proiatyjK (i}/rom satnt siU, <mdfiagmmi 

{)fs\mibu‘ w/-wa« \essel (fVO from ChondravoilU J 


Figs. 47-49 

The following pots md potshcKb; fcprwsnt the range of unpainied types in Ol 4l 

A to. Rim of a bcalad diih, from m early ‘Andhra’ level {\% identical in fabric to tlw typfcd'Aiiknmc^* 
dkhts to which roulctuid decoration is sometimes applied^ The type with numy of its varianls is fairly 
common at CbamlravaUL _ 

Al li Simihir to l» hut with on unpronoiuiced beak. From a Into Andhra level (3). 

AI2. Fragmejii of a dish of bUck-and-i^ wart with n bluntly beaked rim. It is also represented in red ware. 

From a middfe Andhra level (10), « . 

A13, Fragment of a blade-ware dish, dbtinguished by i'markedly inward projection of the run. From the 

earliest Andhra level (13N}. 

A14. Fragment of a dish of brownish black polished ware with incumd sides and Aatrened rim* From a 
Ulc Andhra level (3). _ 

All Dish of black’-iuid-ied wore with a slightly thkkened rim; trom a [ate Andhra level (5). VariafU da is 
of Ltunner seclion; from kvei 6* 

Al6. Dish of leddiah polished ware with inletimny dubbed rim. From a middle Aadhm Ifivd (10), 

A n. Fragment Of a beaked dish of black-imd'rcd ware with carinated profile* From a middk_^dhra level (9)* 
A fSt Fragment of a dish of btack-and-red ware with intenuBy kvdled rim. ^om a middle Andhra level <7A}. 
Al9, Fragment of a black ware dtsh with n chamfered rim* From a middle Aru^ra level (B^ 

A2fi. FragmcDt of a d'^h of black-aad-red ware with a bluntly beaked rim. From a middle Andhra hrvel (8), 


* Ancient Indiit, no* 2(l94h)j p, 4S*' 
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Al\, Wide-numthed bowl with sides upering lo » restricted disc-base. It is of a coarse dull-red fabric, 
devoid of slip, and h occasionally represented also in grey ware. It is the comn^mest t)^ at the site 
but is found more abundantly in the upper than in the lower strata. The iy]x is indeed widespread and 
long-lived, and is scaicely distinguishable from modem vessels used in India for food and drink: they 
are normally thrown away after a single usage. _ 

A22. Similar to the preceding but with a more convex profile. From a middle Andhra level (/)• 

A23. Bowl of dull reddish ware with a bulbous profile and a round base. From a middle Andhra level (7). 

Only one example of this type was recovered, i « t i 

A24. Bowl of btack-and-red ware with incurved sides and a flat base. From a middle Andhra level (6). Only 
one example of this type was found. - 

A25. Straight-sided bowl of polished bulf ware with a saggar ring-base. From a middle Andhra level (9). 

A26. Bowl of polished black ware with a flattened base. Only two examples were found. From a pit con¬ 
temporary with a middle Andhra level (7), r • t-i. 

A27. Deep beaker with evened rim, ring-base and horizontal grooves. It is of a coarse dull red fabric. The 

only example was recovered freun a middle Andhra level (7). • • 

A28. Bowl of polished ware with a red slip, inicmally beaded rim, and ring-base. From a middle Andhra 
level (7). Some examples of this type arc slip}^ only interaaUy. 

A29. Shallow carinated dish with rounded base. It is of a comparatively fine fabric and has a red slip on 
both sides. From a middle Andhra level (9). The type occurs occasionally also in coarse grey ware. 
It is one of ihc most popular types at Chandravalli and occurs throughout the Andhra strata, except 
in the earliest. Comparable with Arikainedu type 8 (Ancient India, no. 2, p. 54). 

A30. Dish of red ware with rounded base. The type u usuaUy treated with a rod lUp on both sides and is 
fairly common in all the Andhra strata except in the earliest. 

A3I. Shallow dish wUh a disc base. It is of coarse dull-red fabric, without any slip, and U found abundantly 

in the upper strata. Comparable with no. 21 above. . . . t 

A32. Bluntly carinated dish with a rounded base. It is treated with a red slip both i ns ide and out. From a 
middle Andhra loci (10). The type is not very frequent. It is akin to the Chandravalli ‘megalithic’ 

A33. Dish of ware with a slightly thickened rim, grooved sides and disc-base. From a pit equated with 

middle Andhra level (7). A rare type, , . r r- 

AJ4. Carinated basin of red ware with a flanged rim and a round base. It is of a coarse gntty ware. From 

a pit equaled with Andhra level (5). , u i. 11 

A35. Fra^ni of a basin of polished brown ware, with sharply incurved nm and grooves round the shoulder. 

From the earliest Andhra level (13N)- . , ^ .j, 

A36. FragmeiU of a with heavy incurved rim. It has a red shp both inside and out. From a middle 

Andhra level (8). The type is ref«scntcd also in black ware. 

A37. Fragment of a carinated basin with a heavy rim. It is treated with red slip both inside and out. From 
a middle Z^dhra level (9). The type also occurs in a bluntly carinated variant. 

A38, Fragment of a simple basin with a beaded and undercut rim. It has red slip both inside and ouL From 
the same level as the preceding. . 

A39. Fragment of a basin with an undercut rim and grooved neck. From the earliest Andhra level (I3N). 

The type seems to have been derived from a megalithic prototype (cf. MI2). 

A40. Lid of coarse, dull-red ware with a flange at the waiM and a rounded base. It represents one of the most 

abundant types of the site. From a pit in a late Andhra lo-el (cut into layer 5), 

A41. Similar lid of grey ware, but with a less pronounced flange. From a pit cut into level (7). The type 

occurs also in dull-red ware. . 

A42. Red-ware lid distinguished by a flattened base. It ti of a finer buff fabric, and has a red shp above the 

flange and on the interior. From a middle Andhra level (8). The type, with slight variations, occurs 
also in coarse and uoslippcd red ware. 

A43. Fragment of a small dish or lid with an externally grooved rim and a ridged flange. From a late Andhra 
level 
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^ 44 . 

A45. 

A46. 

A47. 

A48. 

A49. 

A50. 

A5I. 

A52. 

A53. 

A54. 

A55. 

A56. 

A57. 

A5S. 

A59. 

A6b. 

A6t. 

A62. 

A63. 

A64. 

A65. 

A6& 

A67. 

A68. 

A69. 

A70. 
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Shallow di«b*ll]ce lid of bUck ware with a flattened and intemall^f grooved nm and a round base. From 
a late Andhra level (^. 

Carinated vase of grey ware with a beaded rim and a round base. From a pit cat into Andhra ' loci (5) 
The type may have been used partly as a lid. 

Carinated vessel of reddish wore with flanged rim, weakly cordoned ihouklcr and round base. Ffxmi a 
pit in a late Andhra level (cut Into layer 7). The type ia represented both in red and grey ware and it 
found in almost all the Andhra strata, except in the carlicsL Similar vessels have alto recovered 
from Arikamedu (cf. Arikamedu type 24). 

Fragment of a vase of slipped red ware with an undocut rim, characterized by a groove on the top, and 
a corrugated shoulder. From a laic Andhra level (5). 

Fragment of a grey wire carinated vase with a flanged rrm and a series of grooves round the shoulder. 
From a middle Andhra level (7). 

Fragment of a red ware vase with a flaring rrm, mtcuuUy grooved to receive a lid. It b treated externally 
with a red &lip. From the earliest Andhra level (13N). 

Fragment of a vase of reddish black ware with a thon straight neck and a horizontal rim; treated externally 
with a red slip. From an early ^dhni tevel (13). 

Small vessel of grey ware with grooved shoulder. From a middU ? Andhra level (7). 

Vase of dark red ware, possibly salt-glazed, with high ridged nock and round base. From the same loel 
as the preceding. 

Bottle-shaped vessel with imperfectly flauened base. It b treated with a sepia brown slip and b possibly 
salt g l a re d. From the »anie level as the preceding. It is an exceptional type b probably derived 
from a metal prototype. 

Vase of dipped red ware with a globular body and a flat base. It is ornamented with t row of indenu 
lions round the body and notches round the shoulder. From a pit cut into layer (7). 

Miniature vase of grey wore with low girth and rounded base. From a middle Andhra Ics d (7). 

Miniature vase of the type analogous to the preceding, but with a flat base. From the same loci as the 
preceding. The type occurs also m red ware. 

Fragment of a rough miniature vase. From a late Xndhra Icrel (5) 

La^ of coarx duU rrf ware wiA a lip «uJ a lUl base. Such «lay loiiips are wkJdv used loday in India- 
From the same level as noa. 46-47. . j 


Fragment of a vessel of slipped red ware with a cordon below the rim. From a middle Andhra level (?). 
Vanonts of this type occur also in black ware. 

Fragment of a vewl of coarse reddish were, black inside and on thi rim. which is tUnged and grooved. 
From a middle Andhra level (fl). 


Fragment of slipped red ware grooved rim. From a middle Andhra level (10), A diminutive form 

T ** throughout the Andhm 

Strata, except In the earliest. In one msunce the cordon b decorated to a notched pattern. 

‘ rim. From the same level as the 


Rim of a vase of .slipped red ware. From a late Andhra level 

Rim ofeoarm reddhb ware internally ledged to receive a lid. From the same level as nm 51-5} 

'Z ^ Andhra level (io). 

Grooved rnn of grey ware. From the same level os the preceding. 

Rim of black-sUppod buff wart. From on early Andhra Icxtl ( 11 ) 
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K7\. Rim i}( tOATse rtd wa» with %n appilicd band of finger>trp paltero on the oeclr and incised zi^zap on 
the nm. From a btc Andhrs level (5). The applied finger-lip pattern is a common feature of middle 
and late Andhra layers. _ 

A72. Fragment of slipped red ware with an undercut rim, and cordon round the nock. From a laic Andhra 
level (4), _ 

A73. Rim of slipped red ware. From a lou-cr Andhra level (13). 

A74. Grooved rim of red ware. From a late Andhra !evej^(4). 

A75. Grooved ohliqoe rim of grey ware. From a middle Andhra level (7). The type « represented both in 
plain red and grey wore. 

(iii) The Chandravauj coins (1947) 

Of the coins found on the main site (Ch. 43) at Chandravalli in 1947» the most definitely 
datable is a dcnariiw of the Roman emperor Tiberius of late Livia-Pax type, minted c. 
A.D. 26-37 and lost when in fairly good condition (pi. CXXVI B). Unfortunatclv, its 
evidential value is vague. It was found in layer 5 (fig. 42), and the same layer yielded a 
potin coin of Yajfia ^akarni whose dale is uncertain but may have been late in ihc second 
century A.D. (see below). Another potin coin of the latter ruler occurred at a slightly 
lower level, in layer 6. Otherwise no dated and clearly stratified coin was discovered, 
although one of Vasish^hipuira $rI-Pu|umavi, who is fairly well dated to c. A.D. 131-155 
(below, p. 291), was found high up (in the second layer from the top) in another cutting 
(Ch. 45), where the stratification was less reliable and cannot in any case be correlated 
with that of the main site. 

If the inferential dating of Yajfia Salakarni be accepted, it is evident th^ the Roman 
denarius was not lost before the latter half of the s^ond century A.D., considerably more 
than a century after it was minted. This conclusion is by no means unlikely. ’Dicrc is 
evidence, which I sh^l discu.ss elsewhere, that the aurei and denarii of the Roman principate 
were introduced into India not as an Imposed currency but as bullion of a quahty and 
weight guaranteed by the imperial stamp. They were used in bulk and have in fact, in a 
large majority of ca.scs, come di>w'n to us as hoards. In that capacity they pissed from hand 
to hand, with additions and subtractions, sometimes for a long p^iod, if indeed some of 
them did not already include outmoded coins from the ^art. An interesting light is thrown 
on this matter by a hoard of Roman gold and silver coins found with native square punch- 
marked silver coins in a pot at Eyyal, 22 mile north-west of Trichur in Cochin State, in 
1945. The Roman coins in this hoard mainly represent Aujgustus, Tiberius, Claudius and 
Nero, but end with an aureus of the second consulate of Trajan (A.D. 98-9), over a century 
later than the mini-date of the earliest coin. 

It is probable that ihe six scattered Roman denarii found at Chandravalli in a fairly 
compact area during a series of excavations extending from 1909 to 1947 represent a quondam 
hoard, dissolved anciently and used locally as a high-value currency alongside the local 
potin coinage, at a time when this Roman bullion-trade had ceased or in a place to which 
It had not penetrated. The bullion-trade reached its maximum on the basis of the coinage 
of Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) and, with rare survivals of which one has Just been mention^ 
came to an end in the iWrd quarter of the first century A.D. The use of the disjecta membra 
of these first-century hoards at limes or in regions remote from those of the maritime trade 
which introduce them is a likely enough sequel, 

We may therefore have no special compunction in regarding the denarius as an intruder 
into our stratification, and may provisionally ascribe strata 5 and 6 of Ch. 43 to the latter 
half of the second century A.D. This is consistent with the discovery, mentioned above, 
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of a coin of Vasish^hlputra Sri-Puluznlvi in the pcnultimaie stratum of cutting Ch, 45, 
and with a date somewhat after A.D. 200 for the final Andhra occupation of Chandra\'airL 

This in turn accords with the historical probability that the Andhra empire was in dissolu¬ 
tion by the middle of the third century A.D.* 

Mr. Krishiu Deva, who has prepared the subjoined list of coins, adds the following 
note on the dating of Yajha ^tokaii^. 


There h no Uiroci ^kknoe for the dating of Yajdaitt ^lukarnl Tho foUowioc data, honrever, prOMiJe 
indirect evidence on the point. 

In the long Ust» of the Andhra nilcra ropplicd by the Purftnaa, there ti only one ruler named Yttflolrf whose 
relative posttioo in the dynastic Uiti * » abown aa followa>- 

23. Gautamlpulrt . ^ 21 yeara. 

24. PulomifviJ .. 28 jtarv 

25. ^fvaiii ^tt karpt ,, 7 ycon. 

26. Sivaskanda ^takami *, 7 yean, 

27. Yajhairf ^ItakarQi .. 29 yearv 

h.. “ el«« imiuiloB or tlM> popul.r We«*ra Kshiirapa lypc (o*v. 

of king. OT. on hill, with the un and moon ivnbolt) which w„ tinned by Chathwnn’* He n 

therefore laicr than Chashlana whose known date «iSaka $2 •= 130 A.D 

^SlUkar,! thow,developed feature. MMopwe.! 

variety o/t • and Ihe’p^Sinem irtf • om co«pri»* the uae of the looped 

evid^ cono^ted a. much by the palaeograp^ 

fonner, dated in l>i»%nidyear27T, w&hUiSMiiw wid^i^ of an in^plion of Ute 

«othelastdaleofPu|Sw.vir;r?.A.D IS5 n 

Idnn as rapplied by the Purinic list, we aet u Fa ^ fauenxning 

and c, ^^69+27 - aTh^^ as the date of accession of Yajflairt, 

(as 1 minimum) by the epigraph refcrr^io, ««™ng dwi he retgncd only for the 27 yean indicated 

(no$.^-2)^of^whi^'^^onfi^is°^^^ to present excavation, only two arc of silver 
rectangular punch-marked coin? ** “ 

continued in circulation until at iSt the aecond ccnturu'*A^»'**rv"?^ which, however, 
which are all made either of lead m of ^ coiav, 

three are legible and de Jtely attriblS^^^ 

residue of ten coins, though illegible, mav also ‘^^*c»*datories, while the 

same dynwty on account of t^ mteriftd fcudaior^ of the 

The silver puoch-marlccd coin fno 21 

shows a new type with blank reverse and a wmm 7 of the main section. 

-ri-- n reverse ana a group of five symbols on the obverse of which 

tei. p*';:;^ (tondon. in,«). p, 

Ibid., pi. X. 259-262. 

EfA^raphia tndkn, XVI, pp. |9ff. 

Ibid., pi. VI, 139 and |46; Ept^phia tnJica VUI n 94 ni t >,a 
R apson. op. dt., pi. VHI. 165. ‘ I**' ^ 

Epigrapitia Indico, I. p. 96. 

J. AIbn. m. Afuv. Co, ^ ^ 
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only four (fig. 50, 1-4) can be identified. One of lliese is the solar symbol, which is the 
most frequent symbol on the punch-marked currency ^; another is a floral design,* which 
occurs on the reverse of some punch-marked copper coins; a third symbol, resembling the 
f^muru or hour-glass, b known to occur as a reverse mark*; while the fourth, which is 
incompletely preservei appears to represent the arrow'-head. 

Of the Andhra coins, only three, comprising one coin of PuJumSvi (no. 3) and two of 
Yajna Sstakaroi (nos. 4-5), are definitely attributable to the main line; while as many 
as fifteen (nos. 6-20) belong to Andhra feudatories. Of the latter, all coins with the 
exception of two (nos. 19 and 20), come from deep layers ranging from stratum 7 to 10 
from the top (fig. 42). This circumstance accords well with the earlier palaeography 
of these coins, as compared with those of Pujumavi and Yajna ^takarpi. In fact, 
on the general grounds of palaeography jdonc, these coins, though not specifically 
datable, are assignable to a prc-Pulumavi period, though not in any case, it seems, earlier 
than c. 50 B.C.* The most numerous and the best preserved of these are the issues of 
Sadakana Ka|al^ya Mahfirafhi, who is represented by nine coins (nos. 6-14) of a known 
variety and one coin (no. 15) of an unknown variety with a new reverse type, showing a 
hitherto unpublished symbol, which, on the analogy of a design occurring on roughly 
contemporary sculptures,* mav be idwtified as the ‘doublc-fish* symbol. More interesting 
than these arc coins, nos. 16-18, yielding the names of Iwd chiefs, hitherto imknown, 
who may have belonged to the same family as Sadakaou Ka|alaya Maharu(hi. since they 
use a common coin-type and designation. The legend on nos. 16-17 Sadakana Chaia^ 
Katdta Maltarafhixa and on no. 18 Sadakana Kaijiasa MaJiarafhi^pulasa, the last being 
a coin of a *son of Mah^rathi* or of a prince acting perhaps as a lieutenant of tlic 
Mahara(hi. Coin no. 19 showing the bull reversed app^rs to belong to an anonymous 
and probably later Mahara^ti chief, as this coin wras found in a higher stratum (layer 6) 
than those just discussed. Similarly, the Chu(u Ka|ananda of com no. 20 (which was 
found in a pit also corresponding to layer 6) may be a successor of the Maharalhis, since 
the designation Aiahdrafhi is abs^t from his coin-legend, which also shows a later palaet>- 
grapbied feature in the use of exaggerated serifs. 

A special interest attaches to coin no. 21, which shows a new type. Unfortunately the 
major part of its legend has missed the flan. Its obverse type of an elephant standing 
left Ls similar to that published on certain square coins from Kom^apur ' baring the name 
of GautamTputra ^takan^i, though the obverse symbol of bow and arrow and the reverse 
design seem to connect it with the issues of VSsis(hiputra Vijbayakura and Miidhariputra 
Sivalakura. found in (he Kolhapur District of MahfirSshpa.* 

The uninscribed coins (nos. 25-45) have here been classified under Types A-G in 
accordance with Uic designs which they bear. Types F and G arc connected with the 


i AlLin, op. cU.. p. uii. 

» Ibki,, p. tot. pb. Xn-XHL 
» Ibid-, pp. 26. 27,48 

* The characters of ihc^te coins are tdcnlical with those of the Sanchi inscription of ^Ataksrai, dated hy 
N. G. Majuifular to r. SO B.C. Sec iohn Manhall, A Foucher and N. G. Majumdar, Th^ Monwmnts o/SOncht 
(Govt of India Prc», Calcutta. IWI), 1,275-277. 

* V, S. Agrawala, A short CuUt-book to the Archaeological Section of the Provincial Musettm, Uteknow 
(AUuhnbad, I WO). pU. V-VI. 

* Q. Yozdani, 'Excavations at K-ondapur*, Annah of the Bhandarkar Orient, Res. Inst., XXTl, 180, pi. XV. 
16-18, 

^ E. J. Rapsofl, op. cit., pL I, 14-15 and pL II, 17-26, 
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Mahflrathi coins (no^.t.6-l9) by the humped bull on ihc obfvcrsic and the credent on a 
hill or trw wiihin a railing on the reverse.! Similarly, Types B, G and D, showing the 
hill-symbol on one side, connect themselves with Type F, while Type A is related to Type B 
by the obverse design and to Type C by the reverse dcsign> Thus all the uomscribed types 
appear to be mutually connected- It is further worth noting that, of a total of seventeen 
uninscribed coins from the stratified layers, fourteen come from the deeper layers 7-9, 
which also yielded the majority of the Maharaihi coins. It is, therefore, riot unitkcly that 
the iminscribod types, being invariably of a smaller sue and weight ww i^ued by the 
Maharaihi chiefs as smaller denominations to supplement their larger currency. 


(a) fUiMAN UrNAHOfS 

L (pLCKXVIB.) ttcftdorTibcdsi^ Lniinate, t. 

Jl CAESAR DIM AVC F AVGVSTVS 

Hev. Fenule figure, draped seated r. on chair, hntdja| hrai&h in t, htuii 

«copirc m r, wonuin'it feet real on Legt of chiiir ormune^ted. 

Belw chair, tingle line, ^Thc Ogun: nrprvtenu Uvia ai Pax,)'' 

PONTTF MAXIM 

r up, I down. 

Sbw *7"; wr 2-89^ ga, 

C<mditk>ii .wttei!ri^! IhirZy good. 

Cr H- Mmiingly, Cat. df Portion I, pp', cam* and U6, and 

pL 23,4-9. Tlic type date» from Uic tauar part «f the prtnckuue of Tlbcriut, 
e; AD. 16 h- 37. Ck 43 B-167* jlmJlijm 5, 


(A) SiL>i^ puncH'Mawceo coin 

2, Obf. A group of five tymbob of whiob (% SO, M> can be Idcnitficd. 

Ret. Blank. ^ 

Rectangular, siw »l. 2 ^8632 gni. New type. Condition—foirly worn. Ch. 43 AI-92, 

stratum 7, 
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(r) Andhra coins * * 
tmcnbtd caiiu of ctriain attribution 
(VArbhfhIputra) Sri-Pufuntavi (c. A.D. ISl-lSS) • 

(Same 11 Rap^on. p. 21, pi V, 90>9t. faund ia Chanda District. Aho found on the Andhra site at 
KoodApur, Hyderabad Sute^ and in a hoard of SItavihana coint from Taxhdli, Akola Oialrict. 
Berar.)* 

3. Obv, fodistinct clephani, with trunk upraised, standing r. Inscription: ,. {Ft4u]ma[yi \\ .... 

Rrf, Ujjain symbot with a pellet in each orb. Siae -6*; wt. (fragmefitary) l-^IO gm. Conditioo — 
corroded and mutilat^. Unstratified. Ch. 45 As^l63. 

irf-raJHa-idtakanri (c. A,D, MP-VPd) 

(Same as Kapson. p. 42. ph VII. 165-166, found In Chanda District Also found on the Andhra site at 
Kondlpur, Hyderabad Stale;-and in a hoard of Sfltavthana coins from TorhilA, Akola District, 
Dcrar.) 

4. Ohf. Indistinct elephant, isnth trunk upraised, standing r. Inscription: ... f/hi] Sdtalka ] ..... 

Rev, Ujjain symbol with a peikt in each orb. 

Size *74*; wt. 3*265 gm Condition—very corroded. Ch. 43 AI-21, stratum 5. 

5. Same as no 4 but more distinct. Inscription: ..« raAa-SfdJia . . • • • 

Size *7*; wL 2*568 gm. Condition—fair. Ch. 43 AI-38. stratum 6. 

Sadakaiita Kalatd)^ Mah/irafhi 
Variety a 

(Same as Var. a of Rapson. p. 57 ; pi. VUT, 233.) 

6. Ohv. Humped bull standing L Inscription: Sadaka^ia KafaUya bfahitafhLui, 

Ret. I., irM within railing; r.. crescent on hill, consisting of two tiers of small arches and one Urge arch, 
with a line (rivor-symbol) below. 

Size I": wt- 12*826 gm. Condition—good Ch. 43 AI-140, stratum 7. 


I Tbi^ coins arc round and made of either leiul or potin. 

• The evidence for dating Visishthiputra Pulumlvi is as follows;— 

Gantamlputra ^iUakar;ti, father and predecessor of Vistsh(h!putra PulumSvi, ^nquerod Nahapina 
and restruck his coins. As the last recorded date of NobapAna is $aka 46 s A.D. 124, the regnal 
year 18 of Gautamlputra intakarui (known from his inscription indicating his conquest oTNahapAna) 
will fall in the year A.O. J24 -f X. the value ofX being a small or even ne^giblc quantity. His regnal 
period of 24 years, known from an inscription, will iberefore fall between e. A.D. 106 and 130. 

On the testimony of inscripcions, VAsish|hIputra Pulumlvi was a son-in-law of Rudradamiia 
whose Girnir epigraph, dated In ^aka 72 » A.D. 150, refers to having *twico defeated but not ilain 
owing to nearness of relation' the former. This indicates that Pulumflvi lived beyond A.D. 150. 

Ptolemy, who wrote his geography about A.D. 140. mentions as his c<uiteniporaiics Ttasteoes, 
ruler of Ozene, and Siriptolemaios, rider of fiaithana. who may be identified respectively as the Western 
Kshairapa ruler Chashtana and the Andhra ruler Pu|umlvi. li may be noted la this connection that 
Pai|hana li known in the Jaina tradition as the capital of the SStavAha^ and was included in the 
dominion of Pu|um&vi, as is evident from the dtstribution of hh coins and inscriptions. 

As VAsishthlputni Pu]uinAvi was the son and succe^r of Gautamlputra lUtakaroi (c. A.D. 106-130) 
and a coolemporary of Rudraddman (A.D. 150), and os be is known from an inicription to have reigned 
for at le^ 24 years, his date U c, A.O. 131-151 

* G. Yazdani.'Eacavatk>iis at Kondapur', Amah Bheotd. Orient, Res. Jnst.» XXII, 180: pi XTV. 

^ V. V, Mtrashi.'A new hoard of Sttas-Ahana coins from TarhaU (AkoU District)'»ypiim. bfum, Soc, !nJ.^ 
Q, 83f.; pL VIIL 
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7. as 110^6. Inscription: Sadaiumam Kafatd[ya Mahayathisa, 

Size I*; wt 8 552 gm. 

Condition—good. i,Ch. 43 AI-t43, stratum 7, 

8. Same as no. 6. Inscription: Sadaka^ 

Size t:r ; wt. 6*t^l5 gm. Conditum—pitted and defaced Ch. 43 &-101, stxaunn 7. 

9« Same as no. 6. Inscriptioo: ... dakanarri Kalal&yo Mahdrath ... 

Size I*07*: sit. 10-995 gm. Conditioft—ve^ ^od Qi. 43 AI*I49, sttantm S. 

10. (pi. CXXVn, 10.) Same as so. 6v Imcripitoof Std^am KaUldytt MaharalhiM, 

Size 1*1*: wt 11-812 ^ Condiiion—excellent. Ch. 43 BI-6$, stratum 7B » 8. 

11. Same as no. 6 . Inscription: Soildbiffui] KUtdSya MaharafkUa, 

Size ]*r: wt 10*197 ^ ' CooditiotH-good but slightly defonned. Qi. 43 BI-92, stratum 8. 

12. (pi. CXXVII, 12.) Same as no. 6. Inscriptipn: Sathkaijio Ka(alla[ya Muharufhistt, 

Size I -Or'/wt. 9-447 gm. Condition—excellent Ch. 43 BI-93, stratum 8, 

13. Same as no. 6 but hij^y corroded. Inver, compleidy defaced. 

Size at least *96*; wt 4-913 gm. Ch. 43 stratum 9. 

14w Probably same as no. 6. Inscription: . [vu] Ma[ha \ • • « , • 

Size about 1*; wt (rmgmentary) 2-870 gm.- Condition — broken and mtAiiftttgd with worn-out rev. Ch. 
43 Bl-lOO, stratum 10.* 

VarlWY b 

15. (pi. CXXVn, 15.) 'Obv,. SamcasVar. o. \iacx,\ Sadakam l^hlAya MaiiOrafkiia, 

Rev. Crescent on hill, consisting of six arches tn Uircc tiers, with a wax^ line 
(nver-symbol) below: I.. tnanglc-headcd lundard over the *doubli-6sh* 
symbol (flg. 50, 5); r., nandifnada over the 'doubk-fVsh* symbol; below, 
rrdstika I. and i/fra/m-symbol r. 

Six I'15*{ wt, 16-34814 gm. New variety. Note the double-Bsh symbol which Is analogous to a design 
occufriog />p roughly oontcmpocary sculptures from Mathuri.t CondUion—excellent. Ch. 43 
AI-20, stratum 7, " 


Sadakana Chufu-Kanha Mahdratfd 

16. (pi. CXXVU, 16.) Obf, Humped bull standing 1. ItuKT.: Sadokana [Chaia'Ka]nhaM MaharajhkKi. 

^ I., tree within railing; r„ crescent on hill of six arches in three licTs: a new 

symbol (fig. 50,6) in betw^. 

Size 9'; wt. 5-741'gm. New type. The new symbol 50, 6) seems to be an abbreviated triangle- 
headed standard Condition—worn but fair. Ch. 43 21-69. stnuum 7. 

17, (pL CXXVn, 17.) Same as no. 16. Inscr.: Sadak4ma [Cho](^HiCuinAdm [I4a]\ftany^\gk[(\s9. 

Size -95'; WL 7-30945 gra. Condition—worn but fair. Ch. 43 Al-86, stratum 7. 


Sadakana Kano. MdhOrafhi^puia 

18. (pi. CXXVn, 18.) Obt. HumpeJ hull tunding I. tnict.: SaJakam Kma ta 

Ref, Tre< on a hill of five Jifche, in W/o ticn wilh • line banentb; L. Indiftinct 
t symbol: r., symbol iiluitnited in fig. 50.7, 

Size l-r; wt 11-981 gm. NeVr type. Co'ndition—slightly worn but fair, Ch. 43 AI-212. stratum 8. 


An anonymous Mahdnxfhl chief 

19. Obv. Humped bull standing r, Inscr. : .... [Mayiaraihi 

Ret, I., tree within railing; r., cresuent on hUl of three arches in two lim; below, mdirtink traces of 
other symbob. 

Sim r; wt 6-905 gm. Only kirnwn coin of the Mah4ra|his showing buU standing right on obv. Concli- 
tton—worn out by long circulation. Ch. 43 XI-26, siraium 6, ’ 


» Vu S. Agrawala.* Mathura Aylgupa«as\/eurw. U.P, Hist. Sac., XVI, part 1, figs. I and 2. 
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C'latfu KafBnanda 

(Same as Rapson. p. 59. pi. vm. O.P. 2, found af Karwaf in North Canani Dis^L) 

20, (pi. CXXVll, 20.) Obv. OMtilya, oonusun^ of two lim of small archw and onc^of large arch, with a 
■ I |mfl (nver>symbol) below. Ittscr.: RcAo Chupt Kalerhnamdasa. 

/Itrr. Tree within railing; 1., mmJipada over svastfka; r., tymbol illustrated in fig. 50, 
S over triangle* headed standard. 

Size 16*848 gut Note the legend shows {gitt instead of 13. Condttion:-vd7 good. Ch. 

43 BI-98. Pit A itratum 6. 


bucfibed coins of uncertain attribution 

21, (pi. CXXVll. 21). Obf. Elephant rtand^ I.; above, bow fitted with arrow pointing I Inscr. 

Ref, Crtacoil on hill of tlnce archw in two tiers with trec^on t ; below, nv^r-symbol 
Ttpmcntcd by railing with a wavy line. - j w « 

Size ‘93*; wt. 7*040 gm. New type. Condition—obv. fair but major portion of the legend off the Han ; 
rev. slightly worn. Gh. 43 AH 56. stratum 6, 

22, Ohf. Defaced quadruped standing I. Inscr,:.ja , Ko/w..... , __ 

fUr. I.. cmccnt bn hill of six arches in three tiers with wavy line tnver-symbol) beneath; r., troc within 

railing. 

Si» *82^; WL 5*060 gm. New type. Condliifm—worn. Ch. 43 AJ-28, stratum 5. 

23, Obf, Design defaced. Inscr.;, .,,. S[S\taka", .. 

Rtf Defaced. 

P Size'-r; wl, (fragmcnurvl 2*265gm. The coin was perhaps similar 

elephant on o^. and Ujjam symbol on rc\'. Condiiicm—mutilated axul highly corroded. Unst g ti fl ed. 

aL45A,*52, B . 4 

24: Ob¥, Defaced. 

to gm, Condiikra*-bn)ken and highly corroded. Unstralificd. Ch. 

45 VlW. 

Uninscrlhed coins 

Typi A 

(Same ta Rapson, pL VIII, 207, Ibund in the Andhni-dela between the rivers Krishh* and GodAvait) 

25: (pT. CXXVra,25.) Ohr, 'S^mUpada. 

Ret. iffwilw-symbol.t 

Sire 64*; wt. 3*150 gm. Cixnditjon—good. Ch. 43 Al>2t4. stratum 9. 

Type B. variety a 

26. (pLCXXVin,26.) Obf, Nandipttda. 

Rtf. Cr^cni on hill ofeight arches m three tiers, 
to -71*; WL 5*305 gi^ New typo. CoOdition-cxccUcnt. Ch. ^^-70, strannn 7. 

Type B, variety b.i 

27. (pi. eXXVin. 27.) Obf. Nandipada. . .. , i;«h hi*n«tib 

Ref. Cicfcoit on hUl of three arches m two tiers with a lino beneath. 

Size -64*; wl. 2*660 gm. New type. Conditipn—fair. Ch. 43 ZT-fil. stratum 9. 


* This has been designated thc^n/^-syr»ibol' by Rapson. 
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Type B, variety c 

28, (p«, CXXVID; 2$.) OAv* Nandifiaih. 

ftr*. Crescent on hll) ot six itrehes in three tiers wjth h pdlet itt ciu:ti arch, 

Siic *55': wL 2-5581 gm, New type, Cojiditiofi^wom but Ciir, Cb, 43 A1-1{E2^ ftraium B. 

2^, (pL odcVTIl, 29,) Same as no, 28, 

Sijce -Sy ; wt, 2-2395 gm, Coudition-^slightly mutitated hut fair. Ck 43 AJ-i74, stratum 8. 

30, Same as no, 2k 

Size '53'i wL 2-910 gm, Condirioij—worn and pHied. Unstiatifled* Ot 45 A^IIS, 

Type B. vnrk^ J 

3L (jJ. CXXVni, 3J,) Ohr. ^iwiipaih. 

Key, Hill of eight archex in three tiers with i fine hen^uk 
5iie '75^; wt, 5-950 gm, Ncw;tjpc, Ccmditiofi-^ery good, Uoftraiilted, Ck 44 Aj-89* 

Type C, variety a 

•^12. Obf., Hill of tlx aftha in throe Uci^ 

jRcr. 

Site '05^; wt, (IhigmcntJtty) 2-755 pa. Httt type. Cooditioa-^utilitcd satd defaood Ck 43 M-l 18. 
ttratura 8. 

53, <pl, CXXVIII* 3k) Same ii now 32. 

Siwr '64': Wt, 3'053 gOL Condition—good, Ck 43 AI-173, ttrai urn 9, 

Typo C, variety h 

34. aiiv. Hill of sU arches in ibree tiers with a pelloL in each arch; beneath, Iraeci ciT a line, 

Riv. SrfitUm-^ywM, 

Swe *6'; wt, 2-336gaL New type. Condition—worn out, Ck 43 ZI-fi2. »tra|«m 9. 


Type D 

35, (pi. CXXVm, Ss.) 05 p. I!iy of eight arches in three tiers. 

R^. A new symbol (fig. 50» %} 

Size '58'; wt. 2-597 gUL New type. The revene symbols of which the upper lintb coiBiil* of a trknglc- 
liesdcd standoTil Is not known to occur on any Xndhra coiim. Condition—very go<jd. Unatralihed. 
Ck 44 A!-5. 

TypcE 

3k (pL CXXVm, 36,) Obf. DcTflced, 

Rev. A' new syrnhot {fig_ S0„ 10) which icemt lo be a contbinaLion Of taurine and 
jvtndipiuh. 

Size *54' : wt- 2-531 gm. New type. ComliUon^ittcd and woro, Ck 43 AM03, stratum 8. 


I yps r* variety « 


37. tpl. CXXVm.. 37«) Ohv. Humped bu0 maoding t. 

iipv. Crescent on hJII of six archea in thfw ticia; L* trian^iheadHl siandanl: t. 
nttsifhr. ^ 

Size '59' i ah, 1-575 jm, type. Condition—slighttv tmiiLlntod but lair, Ck 41 BbE9 stratum 8. 

38, Same as no. ^ ^ ' * 

Ste '59'; wl. 1-M7 gm. CmdltioiMront. Ch, 5 flT90, siniium 8, 


Type F, variety b 

39, Ohv, Humped bull standing 1 1 crescent above. 
jRr p. Cresopnl on hiU of six arches in three tim . 

Sim-43':wi_ <7lQpn. New type. Condition—wob. Ck 43 Al-49. straium 5;’ 
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Type F, variety c 

40. Ohf, Humped buU itaoding r. 

Rtr, Crescent on hlU ^iix archea hi throe tiers: U blurred triangle-headed stands; r. mittf: 4 r. 

Sum *53'; wt, 2*IM gm7 New type'. Condition—worn but thir. Ch. 43 ZI-59, stratum 6. 

Type F, variety d 

41. (pi. CXXVIll. 41.) Obr. Humped hull standing r. 

Ref, Confiised jumble consisting of ertseem on hill and lowo’ port of tree whhin 
railing. 

Size 46'. wt. (fragmentarv) -915 gm. New type. Condition—mutilated but fair. Umtratifled. 

Ch,43At‘l«, 

Type O, variety a 

42. Obr, Humped bull sUndJng r. 

Ret, t. rrcc within railing; r.. fumdipada. 

Size *54’; wt 1*705 gm. New type. Condition—worn but fair. Ch. 43 BI-99, Pit .A. = srrattnn 6, 

43. (pt CXXVin. 43.) Same os no. 41 

Size *63': wt. 3*165 gm. Condition—escellem. The nanJipada on rev. it off the flan. Ch. 43 BMOO, 
•tratum 7. 

44 (pi CXXVIII. 44.) Same as no. 41 

Size •72'; wt. 5*9^8 gm. Condition—good Ch. 43 ZI-72, stratum 8. 

Type O, variety b 

45. Obf, Humped hull (head olT the flan) standing r.tbcaeilb indistinct symbol (hill?). 

Rrr. Tree within railing. 

Size ‘54’, wt. I *060 gm. New type. Condition—worn, Ch. 43 BI-91, stratum 8, 

PART lY.—APPENDICES 
Appendix A 

The distribution of poUited-hutt polished stone axes in India 

(Map, fig. 51) 

Save for occasional reference to the distinctive 'shouldered* axes of the north-*east, 
no study has ^ct been made of the polished stone axes of India. ^ By far the most abundant 
type lia.s a pointed butt, as have all the examples from Brahmagiri. Alongside this common 
feature, bowo'cr, arc others which, on further research, may be found .significant cither in a 
chronological or a geographical sense. Attention has drawn above, for ex^plc, to 
the presence of a flat-sided type or sub-type in the earlier strata of the Brahmagiri senes; 
and a detailed enquiry, based upon careful excavation, may reveal other disiinc^c features. 

Meanwhile, a provisional list is here appended and mapped of the pointed-butt type 
as a whole, without differentiation. The fortuitous character of this^ map must be 
emphasized. The absence of axes from large areas, notably Central India, may ^11 be 
due to the vagaries of the modern collector rather than to those of the ancient fabneator ; 
particulaiiy since numerous vaguely recorded (and unmapped) sites from Assam suggest a 
north-east to $outh‘*west orientation fbr the culture. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
publication even of u map so inadequately founded may stimulate the collection and 
recording of these Implements. Whilst the scientifle excavation of appropriate sites is 
essential to a substantive advance of knowledge, surface-finds have also a considerable 
value in the present rudimentary state of research. 
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Bnice Footo «. 


CogpD Brown 


ASJ.JI 

J.AS^, 


Abbremations 

Bruce Foote, R-, Tht Foote CcHeetion of tmfian Prefdstorle and protohi^torie 
AntUpUHet: Notes on their^ Ages and Distribution (Oovernment Museum, 
Madias, 1916). 

,. Coggin Brown, J., Catalogue of Prebtstoric Antiquities in the tndtan Museum at 
Cakutta^ Archaeological Surrey of India (Coveroment Central Press, Simla. 
1917). 

•« Archae^ogkal Survey of India, Annual Reports (.Superintendent of Government 
Printing, Calcutta). 

.. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
4. 

7, 

8. 
9. 
la 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. ' 

15 . 

16. 
I7i 
IB. 

19, 

20 , 


21. 


22 , 

23. 

24, 


25, 

26. 

27. 

28 . 
29. 


A- M.ADRAS PRESIDENCY 

Anantapuf diitrict, from Emamoompur: Indian Museum, Calcntta. 

Anantapur district, from GtuHikal; Indian MuscitnC Calcutta. 

BclUtry district, from a site north-east of Adfini; Indian Museum, Cakuita. 

Bellury district, from Gadigamim; Bruce Foote, p. 199, pi, 3. 

Bcllary district, from the Kapgal Hill: Coggin Brown, p. 75. 

Bdlary district, fr<TO Nandavaram; AS.IR,, 19^34, pi. CXXVUI. 

Bellary district, from the Peac4xk Hill, 4 miles north-east of Bcllary; Coggin Brown, p. 73, pi. VI. 

Bcllaiy district, from Raklnig; 1930-34. pi. CXXVUI. 

Chin^qnit district, from Pentmbair. Site omitted from the map, fii. 51. 

Guntur district, from AmartvatJ. Site omitted from the map, fii 51. 

Guntur disiricC found in 1944 about 5 mik* frem Nlgljjunikon^a on the rood to Machcrla. 

Noah Akoi district, Vdlorc Tlluk, from Tullch: Co^n Brown, p 69, pL V. 

Salem disi^, Knshnagiri T&luk, from Uttfisgtri; information from Mr. K. Narayan (yensar. Curator, 
Mysore Government Museum, Bangalore. " y / • 

Salem district, from the Sbevaroy Hills; Coggin Brown, p. 70, pi. V, 

Salem district, Ttrapalur taluk, from Mangalam; Coggin Broim, p *70 nl V 
Salem district; from YeUagiri; ASJ.R., 1930-34. pi. CXXVUL * 

Salem district, site not named; Indian Museum, ci^uiu. 

South Arcot district, from the Javadi HiUs: A,SJ,R., 1930-34, pi CXXVUI. 

Afwt dot^ from Tinivtkka^ an timfield about 7 mUes wot of Pondicherry 
Tanjorc district, Kusabakotum taluk, Aduturai; Madras Mus. An, Rep,, 1936. ^ 

B. FRENCH INDIA 

Arikamedu, near PondJeherry; Arielent India, no. 2 (1946). p. lot. 

C MYSORE STATE 

of iofomution from 

Chitaldrug district, from Brahmagtri 

Chiuldrag diMrict, from auii<lr.vam; MjSiort GovennnaB MuKum. Bingjlore. 

^ D. HVDE^AD CTATE 

fro^ Kh«j, Muhamnud Ahnud. Dimctm cl Aw^ojy. 

RaicbOr district, from Kauul; information as for no. 25 ^ 

RaichOf districi, Kot^l; mformation as for no. 25 

RakhDr district, from Masfcl; Annual Rtoon of rL A^L^t i » ^ 

I9W-37 (publtaM 1939), pp. 14-15, pL^ ' ^ Archaeological Department, Nizam's Dominions, for 
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30. RaichOr distrku fh)Di Rodalkon^i; infomifttloo as for no. IS, 

3K Wdiangal district; from Mat Or, 27 inllcssouiii-casi of Khiunimmolt LV7, pL IT. no. 3(1887). 265. 

E, CENTRAL PROVINCES^ 

12. Saugor district, from Damoh; Cog^ Brotm, p. 14. 

33. Saugor district, from Carld Mor^; O^gin Brown, pw 84, 

34. ^ttgor di^rict, from Bubulcrii ncv pimoh; Coggin Brows, p. 103. 

F. CENTRAL INDIAN STATES 

35. '^CbhatarpuT &ato, from Golganj: Coggis Brown, p. 85. 

36. PsnnI State, from Jliiinn8, near Puinl town; Cc^gui Brown, p. 82. 


G. UNITED PROVINCES 

U 

37. :'Alliibubad district, from Gnrhwfl; Coggin Brown, p. 85. 

38. Ailahahad district, from Kaui&mbf ; Palna Musettm. 

39 to 58. BindA district; the district has been sxplorcd by many, amomot whom W..Theobald <cf. J.AJM.. 
l^p. 323) and J. Cockbum (cf. 1879. p^. J37.I47^t special mcnlioa* Most of the 

»P®ctmcns colle cted ar c now in the Indian Museum, Cakutta, while aome cjuunplcs are in the Bwoda 
and Madras Moscoms also. The following twenty sites have yielded * poitucd-b'uu*' p^ fn**^* stone Axes; 
Duraoda. Manikpur. Rarvi,* Agrahonm. Bagtahi,’GurIia, Gaorikar, Qirwa, Oarofaa^ Kaaaha, ioreta." 

***!?£!”* RAmgarh. MarphI, Rari, ShAhput, Tenyan ai^ AchA; Coggin Brown, 
pp. 70-87, |dsw V and VI. ' • 

59. Haralrpur dikrict, from Cbondrawiril ; Coggin Brown, p, 85. 


H? BIHAR 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


HazAriUgh distnci, site not mentioned; Indian Museum, CalculUu 
Patna districCfrom Ghdri Kalori near Rajgir; Patna .MuscmiL 
Patna district, f^om Nihiodl; Patna Musmun. 


I Rlnchi district, from a site near RAnchi town ; Coggin Brown, p, 127 
SaniAl Parganas, from Sihebganj on the bonk of the Ganges; Cofain Brown, n 130* 
SantiU Parganas, sue not named; Patna Museum. ». P- 

Singhbhflm district, site not named; Patna Museum. 


f/^w.-The specimen, in the P.in. Mu«um l^v, been examined by Mr. A. Ohorf,.) 


- mP • BENGAL 

67, Datj^ing di«rict, site not named; Patna Museum. 

68. Nadtl diftp-ict,* from a site near NadtA town. 


(lafomulion from Mr. J. p. miIU. CLE., LCS.) 


69. Garp Hills district; fairly numerous. 

70. CichAr disufct; numerous. Not shown on map fi» 51 

71 . NlgiHimdisuict, mouiulandiMmhofKohuiw - vm numero^^ u .t ci 

very mimcroui. Not shown on map. Rg. 51 • 


K. 


WHST PUNJAB (PAKISTAN) 


72. Aitock district, from the bank of the Indus onrwv«itdb m.B,n_ 

May 1880 by W. Theobald of the «>uih*wesl of Attock; found in 

176; also Coggin Brown, p. 120,^''pk Vfl.^^ ^ f Imlia; keco^ of tht GeoL of hutia, XHl, 
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L. BURMA 

73. Tbc Ifuiiiin Muvsum, Calcutti, coUectton also contami some ‘iicoliihic* celt* from Burma, The 
chanictenstic Burmoc spodmea^ are 'shouldered*, but pointed-butt examples have also been obtained. 
The sites arc not named. 


Appendix B 


The distribution of Indian microUthic buittstries 


(Map. fig. 51) 


The distribution of microlilhic industries in India was tabulated in 1938 by Col. D. H. 
Gordon/ and the only notable additions to his list are the Gujarat sites carefully excavated 
in recent years by Dr. H. D. Sankalia,* M3ski in Hyderabad State,* the northern bank of 
ihc Narbada north of R3jpipla, Sawyerpura in the Tinncvelly district,* Jalahalli near 
Bangalore. • and Brahmagiri itself. The recorded sites extend from Karachi in Sind on 
the west to Serfii KalS in Bihar on the cast; and from JamSl Garhi (Mardan tahsil) in the 
North-NV’est Froniicr Province to Tinnc^'clly in the south. With even more emphasis than 
in the case of the polished stone axes (which at least have constant and evolved features!, 
il mast be stated that, within the vast geographical framework indicated, the known distri¬ 
bution of these crude chips of Jasper, cncrl, chalcedony or quartz is at present governed 
largely by chance. Parts of western India have been more extensively examined than 
have other regions which, for all we know, may prove to be casually rich in microlithic sites. 

Nor are the implements themselves, for the most part, of sufficiently evolved types to 
enable us to group them with any assurance typologically. The trapezoidal and triangular 
forms scarcely occur at all, and the crescent is rare (one poor specimen only, for instance, 
at Brahmagiri). A vast majority of the implements arc simple flakes with little or no 
retouching. Their small size may, as Gordon observes, be ‘compulsory, owing to the 
•vmall size of the stone available*. On the other band, the choice of this small material was 
a deliberate act of a given phase or phases, so that the argument from material does not 
Curry us far. And if a typological classification is difficult, a chronological one is no less 
so. On admittedly sketchv evidence, Gordon thought that the M3ski^ microliths might 
dale from the third century B.C. to the first century A.D. At Brahma^n, |h|^/^ pwisely 
the period of the Iron Age mcgalithic culture which succeeded the microlithic industry. 
In the circumstances the difrercncc of date is not important; but at Langhnaj in Gujarat 
Dr. SankaJia found the main scries of his microliths in pre-poll^' layers and in ^sociation 
with mineralized human skeletons. This looks like an earlier dating, ^ough nothing 
approaching an absolute chronology is available for the site. Much further digging of a 
peculiarly exacting kind is necessary before conjecture becomes worth while. 


‘ Wtf/I, I93B. no. See »J»o a list of Godivart silcjk by L. A. Cummindc tn Mnn intndi^ IV (1924), SJfT. 

» Investiffitiom into the Frehistoric Artkaevtagy o/Ci^a* (Barodu State Pr«s. 1946) ; Tlic s«ond Gujarat 
Prehistoric Expedition; a prelrminarv .Account of the Search for Microlithic Mon In Gujarat . Sew Indian 
Antiquary, VTl (1944), no. I. Alio hetiminary Report on the Third Gujarat Prehistoric Expedition amt Human 
Rewuanj (The Tiroes of India Press, Bombay, 1945). > , ^ j 

■ Art. Rep. of the Arch. Dept, of the Dominions, 1935-36 (pub. I93S), p. 23 and pi. Ill : D. H. Gordon 

in Joum. Roy. As, Soc. Bengal, LX (1943). BBff. 

^ A. Aiyappan in SpoliaZeytt^ea, XXIV (Colombo, 1945). pt. 2. 

» K. R, U, Todd, Man, 194B, m>, 27. (Omitted from map. fig. 51.) 

* For a summary of the present pm it ion, sec V. D. Knshnaswomi in Ancient India, no. 3 (1947), pp. 3o-7. 
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Appendix C 

The date of rnegalithk tombs in India 

The EJrahmagiri excavations have incltcaicd {above^ p. 200) ihc middle of liie fir^t 
century A.D. as the terminus mte guem for ihh typical group of port-holed ftiCHaliihiv 
cists, and it has been inferred that a majority of them, at this site, were bmlt dunng thw- 
last Iwo centuries B.C. The very few other chronological data from India in respect of 
mega lit hie tombs are quickly summarized, and arc as follows :— 

\. At Sulur, 7 miles casi of Podanur Jiinci bn in tlic Palladam Taluk of the Coimbatore 
District, Madras Presidency, is an important group of nicgaJilhic cists, mostly of port- 
holed type and surrounded by stone circles. In excavating one of these tombs. Col. \V, H. 
Tucker found deep down in it, with gla.s6, steatite and earnelian beads and fragnicnts of aii 
iron dagger, a bronze coin identified by Dr, John Allan of the British Museum as a coin 
of Eran, struck in the 1 bird or second century B,C This is the befit evidence for the daring 
of a megatithic tomb in India, other than at Brahiiiagiri. Sec the 'India' number of Man. 
1930, no. i34(p. 172). 

1 A former Collector of Coimbatore named Garrow, m a Tetter, daial IS 17, alludes 
to a silver coin of Augustus found, perhaps with a number of irregularly slutpcd punch- 
marked coins, in a Pandu Cult (megaliUiic tomb). According to other accounts the punch- 
marked coins were found in another tomb. Sea bfadrax Mint, of Uterame am! SaVnee, 
XiH (1844). 214; fnd. Antiquary, If (1873), 241: ATum. Otrort., I Vl (1843-4), 162; Jaurn- 
B^ymhay Branch Ray, As. 1 (1843), 293. 

3. In a port-hoM cist excavaled by Mr. Govinda Menon at Tiruvilvamalu, Cochin 
State, were found pots decorated with a white or yellow' curvilinear pattern under a russet slip 
(^ Xian, i937. no. 179). This technique and decoration occur abundanQy in the Coinibatore 
District but have not been dated. On the other hand, the very dii^tinctivo tec^ique is 
idMiital with itlai of Ihc yellow-painted ‘Andhra’ pottery of Chnndravalli and Uralimagin 
(above, pp.^ .Jj 6 and 27S), w'here, however, rectilinear paifcms were in vogue *ind curvilinear 
patterns absent. The Andlira pottery seems to begin in the earlier half or midtlk of the 
first century A.D. U cannot be unrelated to rhe Coimhacorc potterv. but exact chronufogtcul 
equation between the two cannoi be assumed withoui further evidence 

4. A furlher pie^ of evidence of a less direct kind is i lie recent (1947) and unpublished 

the disthicfivc ^Megalithfc* fabric 
mten^gled with typical Ankamedu pottery of the early or middle first centurv A.D 
See a^vc. p. 173, A similar ov^lap is now recorded at Chandravalli. In both cases a 
tnajoiiiy ^rthe polt^-lyp^ chffcr from those from the Brahmagiri megaliths, hut the 
identnv of fabric suggests a significant interrelationship 

less exieni, the Iasi 

carry some posiuvc weight, and all are consistent wiih the Brahmagiri dating. 

Appendix D 

The distribution of cists mth port-kole in India 

(i) General factors, 

10' a“d®fB“'’i'fTadt’ude“"Sw7o'*‘^^ 

appe. 

Adichanaliur near T.ntievelly are present there. Above 18' there are likely to be unrewrded 
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as\s and porC-hoTcs, extending perhaps as far Dorih-eastwards as the granite exposures, i*e* 
lo ihc nuj^bourhood of 25 cf lauiude. The appended list of known sites (p. 305 and 
(ig, I K however, doe< not reach in lhai direction beyond the vicinity of Hyderabad city 
in I he Niiam’s Domt mons, 

Even within these limits, our present knowledge of the distribution and variations 
the type In the Deccan and the Souili is insuJficient to support detailed theiJiy'. Ground^ 
iijr\ey and excav'aiioo are alike lacking. The inner is as necessary as die former, for 
t^irhoui excavation it is usually impossible lo ascertain whether or not a port-Me is present, 
l'hus» although, ibe whercabouis of many thousands of South Indian megaliths is actually 
known, the map-picture of the FK>rt-holed type is siDl to some extent forUiitous. The 
ground-survey yf megaliths now being prepared by the ArchacologicaJ Survey of India wHl 
ihercTore, ft i*; to be^lu^ped, Ik followed by carefully di.stributcd excavation, Meamiiiile, 
die imip here published indicates tlic know n distribution of porr-holed cists in general ternts, 

The locLiiicn of mcgalhhic tombs in Central and Soulh India is presumably in targe 
measure conditioned maieriaily by that of the fissile granite and the easily-cui laterite 
from w'hich they arc mosi readily constructed; they 'spill over' into iimestone tind sandstone 
formations buf are not characierisiic of them. Within these main geological limits, the 
simptcf pori-holcd cists occur largely on the Deccan plateau and its southern extension in 
Mysore State, wliilsi the more clabnrateiy planned tombs w-ith port-holed petitions and 
occasionally with short approiiih-gidlcriei or porches—approximating sometimes to the 
passage-graves and somclinnes to tile gailcry-gravcs of the European nomeri-larure—app^ 
to prefer the southern coastal plain, as tn Pudukkoitai State.* This seemingly difTcTentJa) 
diMribmion is noted here prov^isionaily, but iititi! wc know scmeihing about the rehihye 
dating of these iwo groups it would be foolish to theorize. In particuJar, we must wait 
patiently until the relationship of inegaHihic Combs whh the arterial river-valleys winch 
link the plateau with the coasts b^mes clearer upon the map. ^ . 

Outride ihc peninsula there U no evidence for port-holed cists in India. But tncre is 
another region of poienlial imporiancc in this con text, one to which the Hrcnawlogisis of 
Pakistan and India may be invited to give some special attention. In the lifti^ of the 
nineteenth centurv a Cuptain Preedy, then Collector of Karachi* travelled about ms dLstriet 
wiih open eyes unci, amongst other things, noted that 'stone gravesarc tou^ in 
great numbers througlioui ihc hilly district which extends along our west^n frontier* They 
are usually met wtllt in elevated positions, and consist of three or tour large stones on 
(xlge^ with a flat stone placed fiorizoniaJly on the top. There would appear to have c^eeit 
no uniform rule observed as to the direction in which these graves were placod .. ■ \ 1 
had the pleasure of m»ijiting out one of these groups to you a few day^ ago, cn the hills 
near Waghodur, and I think we both agreed that, with the exception of the hoie in one of 
the side stones or walls* The graves exactly resemble those described by Qiptains Taylor 
and Congreve' (in the t^ocaii und the Nilgiris).^ H. B, E. Frcre, then Coimmssiofier in 
Sind, adds that 'cairns and cromlechs, such as are desenbed by Captain M^dows Taylor, 
are common on the road to Shah BUluwal, in Baluchistan, and al^ m the hills on Ihc dir^t 
road from Karachi to KolrL Thev are generally knowm as KafHrs graves . V\aghodur 
lies 20 miles east of Karachi, and if Preedy*s circumsiantial observauen is 
appciir to have here, near the mouth of (he Indus, on outlying group ot megaiithic tisis 

‘ if umy bo iuypvicd iluii ihcr technical facilities ptcsenlcd to ibo stonMUtter Uy Lhc noft coa^nyl tjucmc 

<;tJniril>Licetl Iq thin ebbof^uoti. ^ t ^ c- i 

* Joun,. Rifuifwv Aj. V (VS ST). 3S3f.; whence H. C^usens, AntiqifUt^s afStmL Arch. 

Sur. Indk, Imperirtl'Series, Xi.VI (1929). 4^-5. 

* Joufft, ik^/Tfh. Rr. V, 349. 
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which niay conslilulc an impt^rtam addition to our distrihution-map. I have neiiher seen 
the>c cists myself nor know any one who has—they have not been looked for recently, and 
at the lime of writing the political situation is unfavourable to arcliacological exploration 

in Sind. , . , 

Berw'cen the Peninsula and the Karachi District, vast areas hav-e never been adequately 
surveyed from this standpoint, and it is likely enough that search will in fart reveal links 
between ihc two regions. Meanwhile the utmost caution must be exercised in associating 
cists or dolmens without port-holes with the more specialized type. The most ardent 
diffu-skmisi could scarcely mainiam that all rudimentary stone cisis. wherever found, are 
cousins germane to one another; attention has been drawn above, for example, to the 
familiar medieval and modem practice of erecting open-ended ‘dolmens’ (nescr with port¬ 
holes) as simple shrines in many parts of India (pi. CXXVI A)—a practice which may 
have been suggestol by, or even remotely derive^ from, the ancient burial-cists but has no 
integral connection with the main problem. 

In this non-committal sense, reference may here be made to the recorded occurrence of 
simple mcgalithic cisis. seemingly without port-holes, in certain other parts of India. Thus 
Cunningham, who used the word ‘cromlech’ for these cist^ vaguely affirms that cromlechs, 
cairns and stone circles ‘have already been found in the hilly parts of the districts of Delhi, 
Mir/apur, and Orissa’,* This observation has not been confirmed. Cunningham’s assistant. 
A. C. L. Carllcylc, noted within one of four stone circles at Deosa, a village 32 miles cast of 
Jaipur in Rajputana, a cromlech ‘6 feet square and about 4 feet in height’, the walls com¬ 
posed of * four rough slabs of stone set up on end. The ton of the cromlech was imperfectly 
covered by two narrow slabs*,* Today, only a circle of boulders enclosing an erect boundary- 
stone is to be seen on the site. An earlier observer found small granite and ‘slate’ crornlochs 
at Dcodhoora. 18 miles south-east of Almora in northern U.P., but they were mostly if not 
entirely used as shrines and, on the evidence, may be discounted.* In the remoter depths 
of the Himalayan massif, however, authentic burial-cists have been discovered in the Lch 
valley of Ladakh, near the western border of Tibet, In 1903 and again in 1909 one or 
more of these graves was opened. The roof was ‘more than a yard below the present level 
of the ground. It consists of large unhewn stones of rectangular shape, each about 
I \ yards long and a foot or so broad. The w’alk consist of large unhew n stones. The 
grave is about 2 yards long, I { yards broad, and at least 6 feel deep.^ The comenls included 
objects of iron and bronze, together with pots ornamented with simple designs either 
‘impressed' or painted in dark red colour and mostly filled with disarticulaied human 
bones. The finder refers to ancient records of the custom of cxcarnaiion in the ‘Empire 
of the Eastern Women*, i.c. Khotan, Ladakh, the upper Ravi valley and Tibet.* 

I have insisted upon these outlying occurrences of a megaJilhic usage, not because they 
materially change the dimensions of the problem, but in the hope of stimulating a further 
search foV megaliths in North India and of preventing loo firm a prcjudgmcnl of the issue. 
Nevertheless, whatever future search may reveal in the Nortli, it cannot now upset the huge 


* Arch. Surr. of t/uUa Reports^ I for 1862-65 (Simla, 1871), Introduction, p. xxx. 

» Ibid., VT for 1871-73, I04lf. At Kiieni, 4 miles wwi of Faicbpor Sikri near Agra, U.P., Carllcylc also 
found fUt'U^ypcd’cairnf * of *an irregolar rough four-^idod shape, with generally sloping sides, and surmounted 
at the top either by slabs of stone or by the remains or fragments of slabs*. The illustrations do not suggest 
tombs of our type.—Ibid., p. 14. Recent search on the ground has failed to rediscover these cairns or anything 
like them. 

» W . J. Henwood In the Edinburgh New Phihwphica! Joumat, New Series (Edinburgh, 1856), pp. 21U-5. 

• A. H. Fruncke in Arch, Surr, cf India An. Rrp., 190^10, pp, KMff. 
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prepond^jrance oi' mcgalithic ckXh in rhe Soutfi, pariicuUirly of ihc signiiicant porl-holed 

There IS ;i lurl hcr element of uncertainty which must not be forgotten at the present 
stage. Our dating of the port-hokd cisis is at present based largely upon Liic cvidcacc of 
a single Mie in northern Mysore slightly supported by the evidence of a single find in the 
Coinibaiare District and now perhaps by a little ceramic evidence fiom Adkamedu and 
Chandraviilli (above, p. 300), If we date our Brahmagiri series mainiy witliin the last 
two cejiLurics BX. (abosc, p. 202)» it is to be presumed that other groups are of a 
somewhat earlier date* and the presumption becomes certaimy if coastal entry can be 
pro\-ed. Once again* cjicessiye generalization from our limited evidence must be avoided. 

With rhesc important provisos, I am tempted to indulge for a moment in a speculation 
which may at any rate serve to stress the need for a farther investigiiiion of the liule-koown 
Karachi group, Karachi^ approximating to the ancient Patala (? Hyderabad in Sind), was 
the first port ot'eal! in India for coastwise and even deep^a trade with tlie Mediterranean 
world, before the fuller use of the monsoon fadtitated more profitable direct voyages to the 
Bombay and Mala bar coasts. Of tire four successive stages recognized by Pliny in the evolu¬ 
tion of this maritime traffic* Karachi (or its equivalent) was the goal of the first two, and the 
south-western ports were the goals of Lhc second cwo.^ The latter were probably not folly 
developed until ihc time of Augustus (23 B.C-A-D. 14), prior to whom the nonh-western 
ptiris must have domtnaicd the scene. Bui we know almost nothing of the local middle* 
man trade which preceded tlic organized imperial commerce of Augustus and his_successors, 
and the use of the moiisoon'rouie lo Malab^ is likely enougli to have been familiar to Arab 
sailors, or some of them, long before the principate." li is in any case sufficiently probable 
that coastwise traffic down the west coast long preceded the opening-up of the Peninsula 
by direct voyages. 

We have, tiien, a general piciurc of Western trade concentrating firsi upon Karachi 
and then swinging southwards to the southern Bombay and Malabar seaboard and thence 
across and around lhc Peninsula. If it .should lurn out that sve have also megalithic tombs, 
of a type famltiur in tlie West, on Uie one hand at Karachi and on the other hand across 
Pcninsiilar India, the coincidence would become alluring. There are in this composite 
picture many undetermined factors of lime and space w'hich arc vital, Bui on the com¬ 
mercial side the devdopmeuL whatever its origin and dating in detail* belongs m the niutn 
lo I he ihree ceniurics which followed the opening up of the East by AlexartUer the Great ; 
and now we have in norihcm Mysore a lypical group of Indian megaliths dat^ 
within those three cenluries, Furiherniorc, in the critical third cenniry B.G. vve have the 
evidence of the Rock-edicts il and XTIl that Afoka w^;^ in close contact with the rulers 
of the eastern Mediterranean—Antiochos Theos* king of Syria and Western A^-ia: nolemy 
Phiiadeiphoii, king of Egypt; Magas, king of Cyrene; Antigonos Gomtas, king of 
Macedonia; and perhaps Alexander, king of Epirus* This is a formidable hsi. A^ka 
cites it in relation to his prosclylizing activities amongst Ids 'nei^bours, bul d to 
suspeci diat this high-level nei^bourliness had a sound material basis in the form ol a 
trade which may itself be of pre-Asokan origin. If now in northern Africa or Syria con¬ 
vincing evidence for Iron Age megalitlis of the Indian type were forthcoming, the problem 
would liegin to assume a reasonable shape. Much research is needed, however^ outside 
no less than inside Indta, and in Arutda no less than in the Mediterranean area. 


* NaL i/i>l.* VI, lOO-l. r II. 

* W, W. if am, 77ji GreHi ift JSactrfa {mil Imtift (CambrjclgC'* t93B)* pp. 366ff., pref^^^5 a 51 B.C. Tor c 

dc^clupmeni of Tnongpoti^itEivigiitJOii and du^ diverstoD ot iruiift'Iin.e tiitlHc ffOin K^mrbi ikc muLh-'w'Ktcm 
coast. Finality in till’ njaitcr (S iriipossibfe—tbc tjTUjsiitoji prcaurnttbly cOT-ered aconnidiffablc period bclowj* 
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There iire other factors. If the Brahma^ri evidence is at alj^ rcprcseniaiiye, at some 
moment liltJc more than a af\cr the time of Alexander the Grea[ a lavishly emiupped 

Iron Ape meg^lthic culture intruded into the Deccan pJateau upon a primitive, maiiiiy ^tone- 
using culture with such dramalic suddenness as to imply some strong sumulus, ,T 
stiniulus w-as doubtless augmented by local opportunity (.above, p. ts unlikely 

perhaps to have originated wholly within the Peninsula itself; the cultural gap between 
(he Polished Stone Axe Jblk—whose scattered remains are widespread in the Deccan and 
South India (see p. 295)—and Ihe Megaluh folk is too great to imply any long-standing 
proximitv of the one to the other. Nor can it have come from the north, from ihai gr^i 
officim of Indian civitization, Ihe Gangetic plain; for there megaliths and the malenals for 
making them arc alike absent. Nor cun it iiave come from the north-east or from Indonesia, 
w'here port-holed tombs do not occur. It must have come from the north-west, from the 
mountains or the sea. It may of coui^ be mere coincidence that the known developmem 
of Indian intcniationaJ trade followed a similar path. It may be that future cxplo^hon 
will fail to show' ihai the Karachi lombs, if they still exist, are earlier than those of South 
India, as some of them should be if ihc analogy from iradc-dcvctopmeiu is valid. I am 
merely suggesting possibilities for further enquiry, and do not—at present cannot—propound 

a substantive documented theory, _ j r t, 

Tiaere is indeed another and fundamental aspect of distribution which underlies the 
w^hole of I his discus^^ion. I have assumed the possibility of an integral connection between 
the port-holed cists of India and those of western Asia and Europe, in spite of the ^vidc 
disparities of lime and place. Those dispanties, however, and particularly that of time,’ 
are not negligible, and, until they are confirmed or resolved by much further cxploraiiom 
interrclaltonsliip remains no more than a possibility or. at the l^t» a likelihood. A useful, 
thou^ not necessarily convincing, scepticism is expressed from time to time by writers 
on the subjecl. Tims G, £. Daniel, to whom we arc indebted for important studies of 
European megaliths/ remarks that Mhe megalithic structures of Africa, the Near East, 
India, Indonesia, and Japan have probably Uiilc more in common with the burial cfiambers 
of prehistoric Europe ihan the use of large stones for orihosiatic walling and trabcaie 
roofs*. This is a drastic simpliftcaiion of a complex problem. While Indon^ia and ihe 
Pacific may well be a separate matter (see above, p. 183), (he appareni affinity of the 
Near Eastern and Indian monuinems with those of Europe cannot be so summarily di^ 
counicd. Without more proof than exists, It is not easy to assume the independent origin 
of the port-holed cist in. regiorm which, however far apart, have long been interconnected 
by sea. 

(ii) O'i/j mul dohfiens: nomenclature 

In cotleciing the material upon which the summary map (fig, l> is bosed^ I made a 
provisional ffislinciion between Mnwm, i.e, large cists built on the surface of ihe ^ound. 
and large cists buried wholly or mostly m the ground. This distinction, liowever, in India 
as elsewhere, is of no primary importance. TTiere is little doubt that in all cases in India 
the structure was finally buned up to or even above the capstone either in the ground 
itself or in a barrow or cairn, generally circular on plan and often outlined by stone blocks^ 
slabs or w'iilling. The dst may be built on the natural surface, or partially burieds. or com¬ 
pletely buried to capstone-level, of sunk into the ground so that the capstone is several feet 


' Ths European nwgdilhktuinMnifiymmily be aicribctilo^SlTf^'1500 B,G. AfTkaKAntinknowntiuniitiiv, 
anJ Syriii m^uircfc ruitber ei,pJomu0i!t For Uic whole prohkm, kc Frofessor OotUnn ChiiiJeH impcntiuiL artkic 
above, pp. Sff, 

« Prpn. d /tiif Pri'ftvftorti Stxi^iy, VI (Caiubridge, tM>), JIM, and Vll (1941), Iff. 
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below ibc naiural surface. One, though not the only, conditioning factor is that of practi¬ 
cability, the projumily or otherwise of the native rock to the surface and the relative facility 
with which a pit could be prepared. Deeply buried cists are perhaps a local fashion; for 
example they occur in some numbers tn Hy^abad Slate (Deccan)' but were absent fram 
our Mysore series. On the other hand, an extensive megalith cemetery in the jungle near 
Savandur^ 22 miles west-south-west of Bangalore in Mysore State, contains example of 
free-standing port-holed ‘dolmens* intermingled with identical port-hoied cists at ail stages 
of submersion down to capsconc-leveL Here the principle of varying practicability seems 
to have controlled the stluaticn. 

In short, the word ‘dolmen* has no scientide validity In tndia.^ The character of the 
megalithic tomb-structiue is not materially influenced by its position on or below the 
suT^e, Even in the deeply buried cists of Hyderabad (Dn.) the port-hole is sometimes 
present, although the insertion of the bones and offerings before the lowering of the 
capstone or capstones into posiiion must usually have been the easier method and the 
pon-holc is consequently absent in a majority of the excavated examples. 

On the present map "all megalithic port-holed cists are grouped together^ irrespective of 
degree of burial below the natural surface, 

(iii) ^^rofhional list o /cists iwVA portholes /rt India (map, p, ISO, fig, I) 

The following list, prepared mainly by Mr. V, D, Krishnaswami, contains recorded 
and some previously unrecorded megauthic cists distinguished by the port-hole opening 
and generally by a surrounding circle of boulders or slabs* El represents only a small 
fraction of the total number w^hich further exploration may be expected to reveal, bm is 
suflkjently lar^ to indicate ihc main areas of distribution. Only in the peripheral regions 
is an appreciuDle modification of the map likely, to become necessary in the future. 

AfittREVlATlONS 

Annm*i Progress Repon, Arthaeologica! Survey Dcpartmcrtt, Soiadicro CMc, 

J, Feig[u«oii, Rwie Sdmt hion^isnts ti Ait C&utttrks (London, 1S73), 

GovernmoU Order, 

Tombs mid atker Anci^fit ftemsjns m djf Dicain, papers by Cobnel 
Meadows Titylor nrpfintcd for the Arehaeological Depurtment of HydcmlKid 
Stite t I941J from Itie Journal af the Bambav Branch of the Royol A iiork Society, 
CU'IV' (I S51-52L and the Transactiens pf koyat !rtsh Academy, XXIV, pt, fll 

R. Scw'cll, toif of ihc Amiqaarkm Remains in the Presidency of Madras 
(Aicbiieologiicut Survey of Southern India, Madms, I^2J. 

A. MADR-^S PRESIDENCY 

1. Aflamamir district, Dharnaavaram tiluk, at Moodhcgultwr vjjkgc. Mcadoiv^ Taylor, p. 

2. Ananhmur dIstricL KafvdnOnifi taluk, at Mtdigallu village, which h three mU« eaut of Kalya^iug, 

Arun^ar Giuetfeer, 1905, 17S-6; G.O, DOS. 975 Rubik, 4th Aug 19B; A.P.R. 1912-1J* pp. S2-^, 

G.O. ut). 1121, Public, 23fd October 1913 (Mis.) (not prinied)- 

^ Iklisry djvtric!. MBai talnk, about a mile S. of Kosigi village, whkh is about B miles N, Crf Ad6ni. 
Meadowa Tayh^r* p, 55, 

* Eg. Meadowi Taylor, Megahthic Tombs and {ither Ancient Remains In fhe Deccan (papcfn collected and 
republished by the Arcluicologicat Dcpfirtineat of Hyderabad State, 1941), pH. X and XI; E M, Hunt, Hydendmi 
(Bombay, 19lb). 


AP.R. 

KefEusson 

G,0, 

Meadows Taylor 


Sew-^U 
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4-7. BelUry district. Ri}idrug lAJuk. «t Addagoojwh. GolUfMlic and MalUpuram all about 30 miles 

S. of Bellary. Meadows Taylor, p. k6; Journ. Roy, Aa. Soc, Bombay Branch, IV (1853), pp 412. 428; 
Trawt. Roy, Irbh Aead., XXIV (1873). Antitpiiticf. pp. 329(1.; A.P.R., 1912-13. p- 42. 

8 . Chinglepui district. SrtpcrumbQilurtfllu):,Tatlaiiflr village. 

9. Chittoor district.^ Chitloor Uluk, near KalavagvnU village. 5 miles N. of Cbitioor. Capi. Ncwbold in 

Journ, Roy. Am, Soc., OS,, XllI, p. 90; Sewell, p. 155. 

10. Chituwr diitrict, Chittoor UOuk, at Paradarimi village. ScwelL pp. 155-6, 

11. Chittoor district. PunganOr tiluk. at Chin-chinta-varipalle village. Six circles enclosingcia with portholes. 

12. Chittoor distrki, PunganOr t&luk. at Setiipcfui village. 

13. Chittoor district. Vay^pad (filuk. near Vayalpsid village. Maitras Adtmnrnratire Report, 1938-39. pp. 178-9. 

14. * * Chittoor district. Palmaner tiluk. Intlabamla village, near Paimooer. hutian AnUqaary, X (1881), pp. 

97-100. 

15. Cbhtoor district. Tiruttani Zemindari tahsil, at Timvclangad village. 

16. Coimbatore district. ErOde tdhik. Broughnagar village (Nichchimpalaiyani). ObsenatioRs by A. H 

Longhurst. 1928. 

17. Cotm^tore distrkn, Palladam tiluk, Nnamhfir vQlagc. Madraa Mail newspaper, 14th S<^Kember* 1935. 

18. Coimbatore dhtrici, Palladam tAluk, SQIQr village, Man. XXX. no. 10. CXt. 1930. p. 171, etc. 

19. Cuddapah district. Komalfipuram tiluk. Polagiri on the left bank of the Mogamenirti Nadi. 2 miles W. 

of the road VempaUe-Erraguntala. Cuddapah District Gauttj^f, p. 205, pliie facing p. 25. 

20. Cuddapah district, Siddluvattam tiluk, at Vontimitta village, 8 miles S.F., of Siddhavattam town. 

A.P.R., 1912-13. pp. 653: 

21. GuntOr district. Naiasariopet iSluk. near lCain6pallc village. G.O. no 382. Public. 30lh April. IR89, p. 12. 

22. Madura district, KodaikSnal tiluk, 14-17 miles from Kodaikanal G O. no. 1663. I6ih Dec., 1887, p. 7. 

23. Nilgiri district, Coonoor tiluk, about a mile from Udayariya fort, whkh is 5 miles E. of fCoiagiri. H. 

Congreve in Madras Journ, of Ltt, and Sc., XIV (1847). p. 123 and pi. 9: Scwcll, p. 228. J, W. Brcelcs: 

frlmltivt Trtbes of the Niigirts, p. 106, pi, LXXV, 

24. Nilgin district, Coonoor lil^, KOtagiri, 17 miks E. of Ootacamund, on the slopes close to the site of the 

ruined fort of Udoyaraya. bftigin Manual, pp, 237-8. 

25. North Arcot district, Arkonam tiluk, Ariydr village. 

26. North Arcot district. Arkooam tiluk, Kariklntingal village (hamlet of Vangapattu), 

27. Sakm distrkt. HosOr tiluk, between Mudagherry and KillamungaUm villages. Sewell. Appendix, p. xxs'u. 

28. Sakm district, iloiOr tihik, UddanapaUc. 12 miles S.E. of HotOr and 9 miles N.W. of Rayakota. 

H. CongresT in Madras Journ. of Lit. and Sc., 1878, p. 162- Sewell, p. 195. 

29.30. South Arcot district, TirukkoyilQr tiluk, 4 miks from Rirukkoyilur village on the leA bank of the 
Ponnaiyar river near the village of Kollur; another group about miks from TirukkoyilQr on the 
opposite bank of the river abo^ 4 mile N. of the Arakandanallur temple Indian Antlauary, V (1876), 
pp, 159,255. ’ 

31. South Arcot district, Gingoe tiluk, at Satrijmnuingalam village. 74 miles to the west of Gingce lowTi. In 

one case, where the cist hod been rifled, the eastenunost orthostat comaincd a port-hole 22' in diameter. 
The cbt measured 5' 5' x 4' 10* X 5* 24*. 

B, COORG PROVINCE 

32. Nanjarajapaitana tiluk. SimngaU village (now North Coorg tiluk, Fraserpet Nad), 74 mile* N. by S. of 

Fraserpet. A. Rea, List of Architectural and Archaeological Remains In Coorg (Arch. Survey of India. 
New Imperial Scries, XVTI, 1894). p, 7. 

33. Yedenalknid tiluk (now South Coorg tiluk), Vlrarijcndrapct vUlagn. Proc, As. Soc. Bengal, 1868, p. 162; 

Fergusson. p. 472. 

34. North Coorg tiluk, Somwarpet Nad, at Doddamolaihe village, 34 miles from SomwarpcL A.P.R., 1916-17, 

pp. 36-37. 


1 Formerly in North Arcot district. 

* Formerly in North Arcot district. 
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BRAHSfACiki AKO CU.iNDRAVALLt t947 

C TRAVAKCORE STATE 

35. lit Miliyiiray*!!#. S. Maieer, ffaihfLifi ii, Thmwtwf; L. A. Kriilim twr in HoJern 

36. Pcninttialplra, 1_ A- Kthhiu Iyer In Uotln-n Heiiifn\ Mareb. 1M6. 

37. On Lha Ten Es^ of Thcngafckal, ^ mile^ from Vindipai)^, wbkb li aboat fiO miJes E- of KoEtayam. 

a/ the Afthaettl&^icoJ tt/Trav^ittcvt^, tio. I, pp. 6-7. 

^ ^ Tfivnndrimi. Iurmitiaiiofl from Travaiu^ StaLe ArchacoIojitaJ 

D. PUDUfCOTTAI STATE 

39. Knl^ilr t&hik, i niik uofih i>f Tftyinjppam viflage, on Annavasal-Klnmuf road. Repetrt m tkt 
Adminitfratiim nf tkf Sraic Miaitim PuJuktiital^ J^O; fiAmua/ of the Pmhkottnl Sfut^ fl najl ii 

p. 1099. . a K * 

Mi, UnjmajyBfli t£UtK SiHnniuvAsaT vilkge, 2 niilcs H. of Annavisaj IL-paet m fhe AdmittixtruHfm tr/tht^ State 
Museym, Puduk*JTtitii Fujili 1344 (1935 A.D.X pp. 2-3; Ap. 3. 

Tininuiyiim rilut, Tnufir tillage, tin ihe slope of ihi TuttuniftLiL of the Fudukoitai Sratt ff 

P«|T[ ii, p. I2i, 

E. COCHfN STATE 

42. ToJfippnUi Uluk^ al Porkfealmn vilk|jr, 3J miles (o the hi. of Kiinnankulain. 

43. Koolhamlan Thjuxlc. L. A. Krishna lycf in Modem Review, 1946, p. ia7, 

F. ^f^'SORE STATE 

44- iLangalore diHfkl, ai Chikk?iilla vilUga, 15 miln M, of Bangalore: cisr-oinilo cemetoy up to 1 mik E, of 
\ ilLigt- In iwo taic* where the dst Is viiibk there h a port^holc in t!ie E. end. CovcT’Slabi as rtnich 
as 35 < r5ti:sL 

45. Bangatofe diiirio, D^vanaiuLCh SonnappsobaHl village, t3J nul» N. of Bungalora, cist ennetery. 

Only cht sujEdmuly tblblc shiTWi port^hole 21 feel in diameter, 

46. Eati^alorc district, near Savamlurg, 22 miles W.S.W. of Bangalore: large eisi^irck cAmetcry Jn jungle, 

^^9lc^c viaihlc, the eiiii have pon-hotej, Sonne pttcry and Iron w^ork from the'^ecisU in rlis B^ingalore 
MiiStCmiL Iriiiittn Aatt^sMtry^ X (IflSl), pp. J—12, 99, 

47. Chitaldrug dtstnei, at Budnapur, nboui J miles W. of Chitaldnig. InfonntUjon from Mysore State 

Arehiicologtcal OepamnniL 

48^ Chita I drug dislricT, at Cbajidms^llL Information from Mysore Smte ArchacologirMT Dipartm^iu, 

49. Chitaldntg district, ai Oanjipaitfi. about t miles W. of Chitddrug. Inform^bn from My^sore State 
ArchocofogicaJ Dcpairment. 

59* CTfutaldntg dt^rfot, Molakiltnuru tiiltik, near SiddiipiiT village (Brafimogin')* Presem report*. 

51* Chitaldrug diiiriict. af NandnnabO^dr, ahont 12 miles W. of Chitgldrug. lafamutiOQ from Mysore State 
AniiueoJogksd Deporrment. 

52. Mymre distrivE, at BkhidpQr rillogi* 

53. Ktdir dhfrict, ai Hurngunda village. IiifomLitaon from Mj^ore State Architeofogkal Dcpiartmeni, 

54. Kolar disErkl, at llurngund.'i villtige. InfoTmation from Mysore State Archaeological Department, 

55. K-oldr district, at Paraidiipallt vUl;^. Informal ion from Mysore State AicbaeologicaJ Department. 

G. HYDER-ABAD 

56. Airi.f-i*B.a.[d 5 i district, el Haihiuatpei:* about 5 miles from Hyderabad dty* (Protected moaiirmrnL^ 

57. Gulbarga dlitrici, AtiddU tdlak, tam liwurjl village^ about 3 miles S. of the BblmS river* ou ih* road 

beiweon Gidharga, FeroxEtbad tmd Shorapur. Mtfldoipv^ Taylor, p. 16, A^,d*S* m(t&5{ ji, I79ir ■ 

IV. m. 

58. GnlLcu-ga district* Rnigir, E. H. Hunt in Jouf/i. of ihe Hyderabud Areh, Soc., 1916, pp. I8CHT,; and Jown, 

of the Hoy, Amhft>poh^k'&l Iival, LfV (L924)* 14O0r. 

59. Gulbarga district* Shordpt^ lafuk:, about Ii miles S. of ffegaratgj vi]lage< 4 miles W. of RajiimkaJJur, 

betw^nm the HhJmi and Krrsbnfi rivera and near the bank of the Dom river. Meadows Tavlon 
pp.22^,92-9J,pL VE 
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60* Giiib:irga district, Shorfpilr taIttSL Jicar l^jacokaUitr village, imjJwrdiftletjf above the junclton of ibo Ehfm5 
ftiul Kristmi rivers* Meadows Taylor, pp, 5, 25. 88, pi; I, figs. 2 and 4; Feigasson, p. 

61. Raichur ilifitricL, at Agoli village, Dear Ctiiigavari. 

62* RaictiDr diifuici, at Bankak vilta^. near Gangavatl, R* M, Abntad, en /Ar Cnsztaiifaii 
Frthmwic lites in the RaWhar ^ Hydtr^^f p. 5. 

63, Reichfir dbtrict, ti Kopbal village, near Gwig|vaiL 

64, Rfliohfir district, Yemmi Ouda. Miiadcmws Taylor, pp. 57*58* 

H. BOMBAY PRHSIDENCY 

65, Bijapflr district. Aihok viJlageT H, Couseas, CAa/ufcyujj Arthittttutg (A.S.L| 1926), p. 13^. 

Appendix E 

The distribution qf roukited war^ nndpainted *Mdhra^ pottery (map, Bg- 52) 

(i) 'Roulctted ware*, since its discovery in association with imported Arretine ware of 
ihe second quarter of the first century A*D, at Arikamcdii (Pondicherry) in 1945 and the 
recognition that its distinctive decoration is derived from ihat ware, has provided a chrono* 
logical fixed-poinl in South Indb. Preiiminary enquiry indkares that its disjribmioii was 
a wide pDc> and future research may be expected to produce a long sites on which 
its occUTrence will be of cardinal value to the excavator. The known sit» are as follows:— 

.A 

A* FRENCH INDIA 

L ArifcairiiKlU, PpridichcTry. Ancian India., no. 2 (1946), pp* 45Ef. 

B. MADRAS PRESnJENCy 

2. AinatSvatl, Guntur disJtricL Ihid., p. 49* 

C MYSORE STATE 

3. ChandmallJ, Clufttldnig dlsirict Ptre»nt repari- 

4. BrohmAgiri, Oiiiiildrug district Present report 

D, HYDERABAD STATE 

5, Kondflpur, 43 niilci I^.W. of Hydembud city. Infontution from tfec Director of Archaeology, Ni£irm'$ 

Govenuneitt. 

6, 65 inika W* of RnicbBr juiKtiua. [oformfliioa u nbovr. 

E. ORISSA 

7, PLuibjhDc^war. Puri dhtri^ Found ia di£up41gnih (1948), Ooiittcd horn map. 

(ii) >, Russet-coloured pottery painted with white or yellow rtetiJinesir patterns is 
characteristic of /Andhra sites in the Deccan, and k now knowTi^ lo have been in vogue 
during the ftrst and second centuries A*D, A first list of known sites is here appended:— 

A* MADRAS PRESIDENCV 

1, AmaruV3il. Guntur difilrict* tt£*M,W, 

2. Smig&uokd, BcUoiy tahiE, Bdkry dbtrteL lafurmaltim from B. Subba Rao, 

3, Bdiary lawn. lofunnatkm fram 8. Subha Rao. 

4. Guqiih, Aduai tUuk, Bdbry district. InfOfniation fr^ B* Subb« Rao. 

5^ Nagalduma, Adooi Uluk. Bcfiaiy difttrkt lufonDatioa ftuia 8. Subba Rau. 
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B. MYSORE STATE 

6. Tarmaohalii, 11 TJulet N#W..of BongatOfic. [aromiatjcRi frina die Dwtetof of AnrliaoQtogy;, 

7. ChjipdravDlltr Chitaldrog diittjiui, Prpsent repOEL 
S, Briibma^xd, dumkiiDg diiuict Pics<rDt report. 

CL HYDERABAD STATE 

{Infarmatioi} from the Director of Archiicofo^. Niicorn't Govcrnincrn4 

9. KotidSpur, 43 toUw N.W. of Hydcnbnd city, 

10 . MA4ki,'65 milts W, of RaichllrjaiKtiOD. 

11. ToTk&ttff, 11 miles W. of l-lydtrabad city. 

Tl. PuiigETi, 33 m51c$ CL of Jangaon railway station. 

J3. GujulboJida, 4 miles S.W. of Fanfgiri ' 

14. Ansgundi^ on the N. bank of the Timgabhudra rivOTf opposite Hqmpi. Cf, R Bi risoie^ f/uitan Prfhtit. and 

iVoroAJir, AntiqulthB (Madras, 19tb)i p. 127 and pL S3. 

15. Bcdbil. 7 miles west of Gaogflwoxi^ a headquarters in thc^Ralchitr disfrict, 

NyMakondipaEir 1$ mitas south of Khartetimcth, 

D, BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND AOJ.ACENT STATES 

17, liogi, in ShiruhaU tfihik, San^ State, on the books of the Tuogabhudrl rlvtri Pancry in the KamvadLEi 
Research lasiituie, Dharwar. 

Itt. Herakah S miles N; of BogalkcH, Bijipur districi^ Pottay alio at OhAmST, 

19; Siddipur, about 12 mll« from Herakal on the banb of Uk KriihnS river. Pottery also at Dhdrwftr, 

20. Cimdiioapalii,Krof H^kal. 

2 J. VadgioOt near BolgounL 

22. RoMpixr, lo'tooth of Barney Pfesldeocy, 
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TECHNICAL SECHON 

4. FURTIIER NOTES ON DIGGING AND RECORDING 


This section may be prefaced by two miotations. The first is from the anami report 
of the archaeological deparmient of one of the leading Indian States^ and describes the recent 
excamtian of some imponani megalithic tombs^ It is as follon^s: ‘ IVhere necessary, the 
dolmens ivere blasted, the circles of stones were removed and the cistvaens comtmcted with 
large flat slabs were made available for study.'' e\id€nce of impartiality t the second tfnota¬ 

tion is token from an annual report of the Archaeologicai SnrYcy of India: ' 77te maximum 
number of labourers emphn ed ai any one time {in on excavation controlled by one supervisor) 
n»aj sonmhbig over thirteen hundred.'' These quotations arc ehguvni of ali that art archaeo¬ 
logical txcavatkm should not he. As a partial correcttve, a note on 'stratification* n'Of 
published in Ancient Jntlia, no. A ttttd further notes on archaeological method are added here, 
ft may he emphasized that these ttoteSf though based on long experience^ are as tentative as 
.vuch notes mtm always Ite They represent an advance upon dynamite and ntass-destructhnj 
bur are themselves capable of md^nite amplification and improvement. They are a guide, 
nor a law, 

\. THE LAYOUT OF AN EXCAVATION: TRENCHES. AREAS AND SPOIL-TIPS 

A n ill-considered excavation is liable to develop into a chaos of pits and trenches, with 
intrusive spoil-tips that eventually either control the work or are m a constant condition 
of secondary removal. It is an axiom tliat an untidy excavation is a bad one, whether 
the untidiness reside in the general lay-out or m detailed execution. In areha^logical 
fieldwork, the guiding principle * Have a plan*, a carefully thought-out scheme, is no less 
vital ihan in oilier human activities. 

The nature of lliat plan depends upon the character and needs of Ihe site. These are 
rarely in doufaft. The old practice of cutting trial-trenches, of making sonckges, was 
generally a substitute for intelligent thinking and clear aiming. It was to a large extent 
•shooting into the brown' on the off-chance of briiiging down a bird. Ti^-trenches rarely 
prove anything. I have in mhid a long and wide triid-irench cui by an eminent ardi^ologist 
across a famous site without apparent result: subsequent systematic excavation, initiated on 
an altogether difiereni basis, proved that the trench had In f^ passed through and utterly 
failed to reveal a building of unique character. True, there is always an element of chance 
in an excavation, however carefully planned. But scientific digging is not on thuit accoimi 
a gamble. The experienced excavator, who thinks before he digs, succeeds in reaching 
his objective in a large majority of cases. Have a plan i 

Let us take an example. One of the more obvious needs of Indijm archaeology is the 
meihodicai excavation of a town-site of the late prehistoric or prolohistoric epoch (outside 
the Gandh3ra region). A site of this kind normally bears traces of a former system of 
fortification. Occasionalty, the ruin of some particulariy otetinate or bulky structure still 
betrays its presence in the interior. For the rest, the scene is a complex of pottery-strewn 
mounds rising perhaps 3G^50 feet above the surrounding plain. Where in this relatively 
inunense area can the explorer profitably begin? 

One objective sticks out a mile. The moment ai which an ^cient town built or rebuilt 
its defences was manifestly one of special importance in its life-history* The construction of 
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a fortification marked the achievement of something approaching city-status; or it may 
have marked the advent or threat of a formidable rival, or of political anarchy. It may 
have been designed to defend the populace, or to control it. And the character of its 
brickwork or ma^nry is a fair reflexion of the economic condition of the city at the time, 
of wealthy and leisurely civic pride or of more slovenly necessity. To what extent were the 
defences m ai n tained—^were there long periods of immunity during which maintenance was 
allowed to lapse? And finally, were the town-walls riven by an attacker, as were those of 
Dura-Europos on the Euphrates; or did they crumble into decay as a counterpart to eco¬ 
nomic decline? These and other questions are of the first importance to the enquiring 
antiqua^ or historian. It is along the line of the defences rather than in the burira relics 
of the bapar that the excavator may expect first to recognize the major moments, the 
framework, of the story of the site. 

• ^erofore, ^ a prior task, cut across the line of the fortifications at selected 

points whwe it stxms likely that ilie evidence will be most comprehensive. And let his 
cross-trcnchc» be both wide and deep—wide enough to escape accidental features and to 
provide ample room and li^t for oh^vation; deep enough to reach down into the natural 
soil and ^ to ensure that the story is complete. Furthermore, let the trenches be carried 
far cnougn into town to relate the defensive system in its various phases with the successive 
occupations of the town itself. 


1 The tutted three-dimensional method of recording such a trench will be described 
later (p. 313). 

Tnc second t^k is to ascertain clearly the succession, depth and genera] character of 
A ^ louTi by the exploration of an area somewhere near its centre. 

Almough me rule is not invariable, cities commonly grow in a reasonably symmetrica! 
fashion; the origm^ avic centre is likely to remain the focus and to repr<ient therefore 
the m^um dep^ of accumulated occupation. This accumulation mmi of course be 
explored down to the natural soil. 


below (p*^^ laying out and developing an area-excavation of this kind is discussed 


T^ trench or trenches across the fortifications and the central area-excavation have 
nowj^tm US A i^pnablc vertical conspectus of the site. The next stage in the wo^ is 
l<^ pmJiaable. h is d^rabk to nnd a main gateway and lo build up ^ of the sttw - 
plan m relation to it and to the wmre. It may be useful to extend the origiL arra-Sg 
and to supplement it by a second ar«-dig elsewhere. But the temptation, to which the 

^ everywhere in the hope of ‘finding sometliing’ must 

avoitW at dl costs. Many sites have been marred without countcr^ancing rwult by 
nco^lctc and u^tated excavations of this kind. It is more important to linfsh a single 
Itmitcd area than to begin sacral; at least until the history of the site is suRicicntlv familiar 
to justify a lateral excavation’ at a given stratum, i.c. an excavaUon dS^xni^l to 
uncover the plan of a considerable expanse of the town at a selected coo^ Si^h latoml 
excavation sfiould not be attempts until the vertical .succession is wtSihed ^ 

the culture-sequence familiar to al{ engaged upon the work. ^ csiaoiisnea ana 

A further word a^ut spoil-tips. These should naturally be placed well clear of anv 
possible extension ^the exjavauon—better too far off than too n^-if a Im 

ajrcady been explored is availaWe. so much the better. And above aU U lUi^Jw sui^ 

^ 5**^® baskcKarricrs, whether these be men, women^r 

children. Upon the sustained industry of these usk'ul but nrti hJiriiia/ 
depend the clSnliness, speed and gcneril efflei^v K ^nsible folk 

heaps of acetunujating sKarth®cannot be eady ’^^Sd lnd TS 

are few mcks of evasion which the baskct<arrier wSl nrSleS C^e if io 
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sm^l a load, another is to idle cn route; another, to enlarge the tip from the back, out of 
sjgni orihc supervisor, so that rest and conversation may be facilitated (always ensure that 
the ^Ket*camer is in sight from start to finish); another is to plead constantly for per¬ 
mission to go to the water-supply or for pCTsonal relief, or, worse still, to go off without 
permission, it pa^ to keep a strong-minded foreman on the carrier-line permanently 
imd even to wake him up from time to lime. In one way or another, the battle between 
the supcni^r and his carriers will be incessant, but it is an essential element in the day’s 
work. A little occasional humour will lighten the task and speed the basket. 

now glance for a moment at the lay-out and recording of (a) a trench, and 
in) an area. o v / 

(a) Tile three-dimensional recording of a trench 

'Hie long-established method of recording objects found in a trench which it is not 
intended to enlarge laterally is represented by the following extracts from a recorder’s 
notebook:— 


No. 

Measurements 

Layer 

Object 

Remarks 

1 

IV 6* X 3'—5' 6' 

(3) Brown sand. 

Iron knife blade 5* long 

(Sketch.) 

2 

nTr4'xr 5*—6* 2* 

(4) Loom reddish 

earth with occasional 
patches of ash 

Spherical agate bead. 

tn a local patch of ash. 


The figure in thtfirst column is the serial-number of the find. It is immediately written 
on the envelope containing the object and/or on the label attached to the object, and subse¬ 
quently on the object itself; also on an index-card in duplicate (one for the site-index 
and one for the index classified by categories), which will include likewise all the other 
particulars of the record. 

The figures in the second cotunui are the essence of the record, and arc derived as follows, 
^fore the digging of the trench is begun, two parallel lines of pegs arc laid out, each at a 
distance of one foot from one of the intended edges of the trench. Thus, if the trench is 
(for example) to be 10 feet wide, the two lines of pegs will be 12 feet apart. The pegs them¬ 
selves ^e not less than 1} inches square in scantling and 1 foot 3 inches long, with one 
end pointed. They are driven firmly into the ground—firmly enough to avoid anv risk of 
^idental dislodgement—and arc set diagonally with reference to the proposed trench, 
i.e. with one angle facing the latter. In each line they arc placed with these edges 3 feet 
apan, measured horhontally, not along the actual contour of the ^ound (unless that be 
level); and an imaginary cross-line joming opposite pairs of pegs in the two main lines 
must be at right-an^es with the latter. See fig. 1. 

Eveiy peg is then numtped clearly on each of the two faces nearest to the proposed 
trench with a serial-number in black paint. With the addition of the Arabic zero, Roman 
numerals (I, II, III, etc.) are used for the double reason: (n) that they arc easier to paini 
than Arabic numerab, and (b) that there is no risk of confusing them with the actual 
measurm^ts of the record. The figures on one of the lines of pegs are dbtinguished by a 
dash (O', r, ir, Iir, etc.). If subsequently it is desired toextenclthe trench backward from 
zero (e.g. down the reverse slope of a rampart), capital letters (A, B, C, etc.) are used for the 
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Along the front cdgB of each line of pegs a string is then lightly stretched, and is pegged 
down where this is necessitated by the contour of & ground. These strings are ihc base¬ 
lines from which measurements are subsequently taken. 

So much for the preliminary lay-out of the irench. The supervisor must now be 
provided wiih an angle-measure, made lightly but strongly of two 3-foot or preferably 
4-fooi arms graduated in feel and inches and fixed firmly to each otlier at right-angles 
{pL CXXrX, 11), On each arm is fixed a bubblo-leveL The other normal mcasuring- 
iiLStrumencs—tai^ five-foot rule and plumb-bob—complete the equipment. 

When ihe digging of the trench is b progress, the position of every significant find is 
measured m the following sequence:— 

(A) The poinl ■! wtuch s iiiw at Tighi-3Jigle4 from the mda italniiH^rring t<i 

the object cuts the forairer is measured along that line fram ibe Ust pftccdiitg peg. The point in mwstioji if 
ohuiined by means of the an^e^measura, tevdied by its bubble-levels, nitb such extension of the tHJtward jum 
Its may be required and with the assistance of a plumb-boh Thus if the point be .it 10 feet 4 inchra from the 
wro peg, ii will actually be measured froni peg HI (9 feet) and wilt bo recorded as m 1*4'. 

(B> Ourii>W meanirfmeRf. The distance outwards, at right-angles to ibc dalum^rirtg, to a point vcrlJ- 
cajly (by pbrnb-bob) above the object is measured wUh the angte-measurc, cxterulcU by means of Ih* S-fool 
rule if necessary. Note that the measuTetnerw b recorded frotu the datmnrstring, nor front ihe actual side of 
the trench. Thus if the mosurarttm b 2' 5% the distance of tha object from the siiJe of the tmach will be 
ahoul r S\ The recorded mcasuremKit is added to the lonsitudinal mcosirremcnl wUli n nuilliplloatioit 
•Jgn: thus in the present example the measumnents so far will he IH I’ 4' >cl' 5' 

(C> D^wnwmd R^fRzartmtJU. TWi tepreaentv the ytrticiil depth of the object below the level of the datum- 
sumg ai the iatcrscctwn estahitshud under (A) above. It js obtained by tape (or rule) and plumb-bob from 
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Ibc levelled Arm of the flogle^iiKasiiTe, md U added to the record v,ith a minuii-sign. If the depth ig 6 feet 
2 i richti, the totil rooord Vfill flow itad in T 4' x T 2 'h 


In the fhird volum/t is noted the THimbcT ill lotted to the layer—a number best shown in a 
circle^ a symbol which is in practice useful for distinguishing layer-numbers from other 
figures—and the descriptive word or phrase by which the layer is named. These facts 
are of importance, sinoe the ntatenaf tn which an object is found is usually certain and 
provides a chock upon I he measurements, which may sometimes mislead in irregular strata 
or near the junction of two strata. 

The fourth cotumn is self^pianatory. Th^fifih coiumn h usefd for additional informa¬ 
tion and, above atl, for a sketch of the object. Even a bad sketch is better than none at all. j 

It is scarcely necessary lo add that the utility of such a record—or indeed of any 
stratigraphicai record—is proportionate to the accuracy of the measured section or sections 
with which the record is subsequently to be equated. The mo sides of a ironch are rarely 
identical, and it will nearly idways be desirable to prepare an acemate drawing of both, 
together with occasional cross^soaions. Moreover, during the actual digging it is some- 
times useful to project certain categories of objects (from the three-dimensional record) 
on to the actual sides of the trench by means of labelled or coloured pegs. T have known 
occasions upon which such a visual representation of a distribution in the actuat trench 
has been illuminating and comincing. 

Trenches laid out for three-dimensional recording arc illustrated in Ancient India, 
no. 1, pi, HI A ; and no, 3, pL XXXVI A- 

(/f) The digging md recording of an area 

The destdcratii of an expanding area-excavation, as distmet from a trench of pro* 
detcrniined scope, may be summarized as follows;— 

(i) It must be built up on a system of self-contained sub-units, each of w^hich is 

sufRdcnlly large to enable the required depth to be reached, and at the same 
tintc sufficiently small to ensure ample control and doiailcd recording and 
cross-checking 

(ii) It must be capable of meihodical extension in any direction, 

(liil It must be readily approachable at all points within its compass by woric-pcople 
and supervisors without overcrowding the approaches, without intorfenng 
with work in progress, and without constantly traversing excavated surfaces. 

(iv) And it must preserve for constant reference at a maximum number of points, 
complete verticid sccdons until the last phase of the excavation* 

Only one type of lay-out normally supplies all tlicse needs: namely, a lay-out based 
upon square. Experience shows that in soils of avCTage stability the horizontal dimensions 
of a square excavation should approximately equal its anticipated maximum depth* Thus, 
if if is intended tc* dig to a depth approachhig 20 feet, the square should be laid out with > 

20-fool sides. This ratio allows for necessary stairs and balks* Similarly, a 30-foot ' 

square can he dug to a depth of 30 feet, whilst a depth of 10 feet or less deman^ only a | 

lO-foot square. The smaller the superfidai area of the square in relation to its depth j 

the better, provided that rhere is ample light and working-room* With due regard to these i 

factors, a lO-fool square may be regarded as the minimum sub-unit. 

In marking oul the square, the supervisor must ensure its mitiuJ exactitude; otherwise, 
subsequent survey is needlessly complicated- At each comer a strong peg, similar to those 
dcscribod above (p, 3L3) in connection with the recording of a trench, is firmly driven into 
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ihe ground, and llie exact corner-point should be inarkcd by a iwo-racb nail drivea vertically 
into the top of the peg. The nail should be left projecting about m\ inch for the occasional 
affixture of string or measuring-tape in connectioii with survey. 

These pegs^ or rather the natls upon them, marl: the true dimcnsioiu of the sc^uare, 
c.g. 20 feet by 20 f«t. The next step is to mark oui with string Ihc actual boundaries of 
the exca^'ation, which should tie ]i feet wit tun cacii measu^ side. In other wordn^ the 
area actually excavated within a 20-foot soiiajc will have sides of 17 feet only. Between 
two adjacent squares there will thus be a balk li+ li feet, i.c, 3 feet w^de, 'Hiis senses mo 
purposes: it ensures the stability of the underlying segtioiu and (save in wet weather) it 
provides a gangway on every side of die square for survey and other restricted traffic. 

The squares thus laid out may conii'enienily be named by means of a letter in one 
direction (say, east to west) and by a‘number in the otlier direction (say, norlli to south). 
They w-ill thus be known individually as Al^ A2, A3, etc.; Bl, B2, etc. Each squaro should 
be clearly labelled with its index-number. 

In trie actual digging of a square, a principle of universal applicaiicm in archaeological 
excavation may be emphasized: namely, the use of the * control-pit *. Tliis is the supenisoris 
own special clwge, and upon it the accuracy of the general digging in large measure depends, 
li is a small cutting, about 2| feet square, cut by the supervisor hirn.seif or by a trained man 
under his eye, to a depth of l|-2 feet lower than the average level of die work. Its purpose 
is to enable the supervisor, with a minimum disturbance of Ihc strata, to aniicipale the 
probable nature ana vertical extant of tlie layers vvldch are being cleared by his main gang. 
ll is a glimpse into the future of liis siratigrapliicaj w'ork. Without it, neither the supervisor 
nor his diggers* working blindly from the top, can avoid the confusion of the low'cr pan of 
one stratum with the upper part of the n^t below h. In other words, siratifieation must 
always be controlled from the side^ ix. from the side of the control-pit, since it obviously 
c^not to controlled from the top. Control-pits must be sufBcienily numerous to minimize 
risks arising from the unevenness or inlciruption of siram. And, above all, constant 
reference must to made to the stratification revealed by the rides of the square as the digging 
proceeds, and the four sides must constantly be correlated with one anotlier. .Any marked 
discrepancy between them must be considered and an explanation soughL During the 
search tor an explanation the supervisor may find it desirable to suspend or restrict the 
actual digging. 

This raises a furihef point. In view of the occasional necessity for a tenaporary sus¬ 
pension of digging in one square or another, the director of an excavation niusi always have 
m readiness a sufiictency of ^rcsene jobs' to meet comingcncics of this kuul Such reserve 
Jobs may include the removal of luumponam top-soil from a new square, or the reinforco- 
rt^nt of a gang cn^ged elsewhere upon the digging of a deep stratutn.' R^iembcr tlml, 
when a gang stops digging, something like six work-p;;ople—pick-man, shovel-mun and 
probably four basket-earnersthrown out of action And idleness U both costly and 
infectious. 


In the l^t two paragraphs I liave dealt with matters which are not pcculiiir to the 
square, although they are liable to present themselv'cs on a busv arca-dig in mi acute 
form, r turn now to the actual recording of the square. 

A great merit of the 'square" methoa is that it localizes boih control and record The 
supervisors responsibiUlajs arc dearly defined, and the area covered by his fidd-notebook 
IS precise, ^ The basis of his record is a caretuI intcrprcinlion, embodied in an accurate 
mcasurra dm^n& of the stratigraphy of each of the four sides of his square As in all 
excavations* the layers are demarcated and labelled with a serid-aumb^ as the digging 
luro^ds Each^e of the square is dso labelled with its compasx-point which is added 
to the mdex-number of the square, c.g. B3N indicates the northern sid^f square B3, And 
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each side is carefully measured and drawn to a mmimum scale of J inch to I foot, or to h 
maximum scale of 1 iitch to 1 fool Anderit Indki, no. 3t 

In itie process of excavation, it may be fcond convemeni sometimes to work diagonally 
across the square; for instance, if diagonal walls are found, since sections at righl-angles 
to the Im p- of a wall are essential (see below, p. 318). In such cases the diagonal section 
must of course be correlated with uie side-sections and, if necessary, drawn separaicly. 

Al! tinds wilJ be recorded by strata with reference to ihe nearest recorded section, 
nomialW w ith the nearest side of tlm square, Strucl ures, pits or in^rtanl objects, together 
with the position of alt measured seciions, will be planned carefully in the supervisor’s 
notebook in relation to the four surveyexi comer-pegs of the square. Finds will be classiftod 
in the notebook by scrial-nnnsber, section-labek stratum, and sk^oh. 

Area-excavations by means of squares arc illustrated in Ancietu f/idtUr no. I, pi. II B, 
and no, 2, pL Xl A. 

2, IHE EXCAVATION OF A BUILDING 

How would you excavate the buried remains of an ancient building? ‘Find a wall 
and follow it and its oBshoois until the whole structure is laid bare’ might be the simple 
and obvious answer. In fact, to do so would be to destroy the related evidence upon which 
the interosi of an ancient building in considerable measure depends- To appreciate this 
disastrous consequence, let us consider in some detail the nauire of Ihai related evidence. 

Unless a structure is dated by a coEitemporary mscription or by unimpeachable doeu- 
Tneniary' evidence or (exceptionally and insecurely) by its intrinsic character, our knowl^ge 
of its date or cultural context must be derived from the stiutlgraphie association of objects 
of rccogm 2 iable types- I'lirthermorc, the specific character of the strata th^seIv^-— 
whether rcsulting from consiruccioiu destruction, decay, or other causes—will throw light 
upon Hie vicissitudes through which the building has passed Only the most careful 
cxca\ation and obscrvaiion can recover such, evidence with sufficient exactitude for use. 
The dating ot culiura.! setting of a building is based idealiy on three categories of objects; 
(i) those supplied by strata which accumulated before the building was construct^; 
those suppM by Strata contemporaiy with the construction; and (hi) those supplied by 
strata subsequent to the construction. Categories (i) and (iii) brocket the structure chrono- 
logically or culturally, whilst category (ii) defines ihe point within the brackets. 
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Fig. 2A iilustmtcs the accumulation of strata under, around and over the wall of an 
ancient structure. On the right-hand side of the u'all-soction, over the natural soil, two 
layers (9 and lOj represent village-occupation of Culture A, with post-holes indicating 
wooden huts, potsherds, spindle-whorls, etc. Into these layers is cut a shallow trench to 
take the footings of wall Y. and the flanks of this trench are filled by layer 8, which is also 
spread (on the right) as a ba.sis for Floor 1. Layer 8 contains only relict of Culture A. but 
one or two relics of Culture B are imbedded in Floor 1; and the superimposed layer 7, 
resulting from the occupation of the building, represents Culture B exclusively. Over this 
occupation-layer, a new rammed floor (Floor 2) is laid, and on it is a further occupation- 
layer (6) of leijer extent, still containing objects of Culture B in a somevshat evolved form. 
On this occupation-layer, a cascade of bricks mixed with burnt timber and clay (layer 5) 
indicates the destruction of the building by fire. Thereafter the stump of the wall is used 
as a foundation for a mud-brick wall (X) of lighter construction, associated with an earthen 
floor (layer 3) containing relics mostly of Culture C. This new structure represents an 
intrusive culture of inferior aualily, immediately preceded ^ the violent db^truction of 
Culture B, and may (if the evidence is found to be typical) be interpreted perhaps as a semi- 
barbarian supersession of Cuittue B in an evolved phase of the latter. 

On the left-hand side of the wall-section, the same two pre-wall strata (9 and 10) arc 
continued, but arc superseded at the wall-level by a well-metalled street (Road 1). This 
metalling is renewed at intervals (Roads 2 and 3), the upper metalling being inferior to the 
lower and sug^sting a decline in municipal standards. Finally, in association with the 
mud-brick wall (X) of Culture C, metalling ceases, and traffic gradually wears the street 
into a hollow, removing rarlicr strata in the process. This process of road-deepening may 
be seen in many Indian villages at the present day, and serves to remind us that the passing 
of lime may be repr^nt^ sti^igraphically by denudation no less than by aggradation. 

In pn^tioe, the identification and interpretation of the stratigraphic evidence associated 
with a building are renewed possible only by the preservation of extensive cross-sections 
in tlw process of excavation. In other words, the preliminary excavation of a wall consists, 
not In clearing it continuously, but in cross-ircnching it at frequent intervals each cross- 
wtion being closely examined and correlated with its neighbours. Only when an agreed 
interpretation of thc^ crosvsoctioi^ is achieved and recorded, can they properly be removed, 
stratum by stratum. Even so, it is wise to keep a typical cross-section in position 
for reference until the last stage of the excavation. 

Fig. 2B shows the unhappy consequwee of the wholesale clearance of a \\'aU along its 
two faces. The relauonship of iltt Nvall with the adjacent strata has been lost beyond recall, 
and the sequence indicated above is irrecoverable. Excavation has devolved into irreparable 
destruction. 

3. excavation equipment 

Inadequate tools arc not an excuse for bod work. No responsible archacologisl will 
undi^ake an excavation without adequate staff and equipment, save in the direst emergency. 

^ \ociil\iy, but their general range is incScaied 
P lUustraimg typical equipment from the stores of the Arciiacological Survey 

of India. A few notes may be added. ^ 

PI. CXXIX a 


and Urdu, gairto; Bengali, bofo gSinii; Tamil, and Tclugu, 
, Malayatam, pikkass^, Thi.s is the primary instrument in excavation, not merely 
for the gener^ looking of the ^ound^, but also, properly controlled by a good workman, 
for comparatively delicate work, for which its weight gives it a relatively effonlcss control. 
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The lool is easily misused, aad the pickman requires special watching and traimng. For 
example the tendency to use the broad end must be checked—the pointed end d(^ less 
accidental damage. And it is often desirable to avoid ^menng every ^p of earth 
with the pick, but rather to use the mstrumcnl as a wedge with which to lever off considCTablc 
lumps ofearth. driving in tltc point well back from the cutting-face for tlus purpose. Above 
all except in strata known to be of considerable depth, prevent the pickm^ from giving 
the pick loo deeply into the soil. ‘Wholesale’ digging obscures the evidence. Lastly, 
liaving loosened a reasonable quantity of earth, the pickman should stand aside and 1^'*® 
the spot free for clearance, observation and detailed work. A pickm^ will thmk 
wnth the end of his pick, observing not merely with his eyes but also by slight differences 

in the‘feel* of the earth as he cuts it. . . « v il 

2 3 Small pick and trenching-tool (Hindi and Urdu, chhon gnm/j ; Bengal, clihofo 
gdintf’ Ximil, liinna pikkdsu: Tclugu. chinna pikkasu ; Malayalam, cheri^ pikkasu; Kannad^ 
Kudli). This is essentially the digging-tool of the foreman or supervisor, or of a spt^ially 
cx^icnccd workman. The lightness of this instrument m^es it particularly s^itivo to 
slight changes of soil or even of sound—for example, m working tovj^ds a mud-brick wall. 
With llte knife, it is useful for disengaging objects from the soil. U is the normal mstru¬ 
mcnl for the digging of the ‘control-pit^ (above, p. 316), where the supervisor is working in 
unknown maicmi. The broad end of the irenching-iool is useful as a shovel m small-scale 
work of this kind, but generally the simple pick of type no. 2 is less cumbro^ and more 
sensitive. A word of warning: a lazy workman wiU always try to exchange bs large pick 
for one of these small ones, so that he may squat and peck i^y at the surface \^ih a mimmum 
of effort. Tlic supervisor will soon learn to detect the diffwen^ between the escapist and 

the honest man wno is using the small pick for a go^ i -. Tornii 

4 5. Skoveb (Hindi and Urdu, phaord or helchd; Bengali, koddl or Mcha , 

mattvetti; Tclugu, salakapOra; Malayalam. kai-k-kofju; Kannad^ ntanubefft), 

’spade' and ‘shovel’ are distinguished from each other; the spade havmg a flatiish 
bkdc and being used boih for culling and for lifting, the shovel having a 
and pointed bl^e (cf. no. 5) and being used almost exclusively for scooping Wtmg. In 
Indif^c are concerned mainly with scoops or shovels of various 'P is 

an insmimeni such as no. 4 can also be used for rough cutting, 

for moving dumps of unsiratified material, but it should nornmily be used only for basket 

Turf-cuuer or trimnier or edging-knife (Hindi and 
This is an cs^tial instrument. Its feature is a sharp f ifT^^or he 

has been Aattened in profile by wear) m tte same plane as ..Ji ^Wch 

'xry important task oHrimming the sides of cuttii^ to a clean. j. u 


stanlivc 

because 


because of ncc«siiy il cuts clean tnrougn any irawic rffi-^tivcness of an 

the proper use of the bel in large measure depends the cleanhness and effectiveness ot an 

(Hindi. Urdu and Bengali. cMiir/: Tamil. Tclugu. Malay^ 
katti). This is the indispensable and inscmirable 

foreman. Indeed, it is almost a badge of rank; witjwui it, the wtion are almost 

upon his task. The uses of the knife m detail^ 

infinite. It is used, for example, for cleaning imd ' jj, ^ cai^ul 

pressure, ‘feeP or sound subue differences in the soil. It ts of prima^ oimn^f everv 
^traction of objects from thc^ soil. It is ess^ti^ in the fiiuU prep^n of 
subject for photography. It is a useful marker in survey. It has m 
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M«i• sss'o/s SSlc"'Cid 

teS siJ!3 X‘£s ss'iisffit”* ?"■ 

iron pans of similar sia may bT^tailmcd ^ ^ available, light 

W.^1'^!l"^A.^i«“a“'KZifc SSiSf ffi'i I'S,!'•rl'"*"' 

foot beuic subdivided into fnrhr< V* a scale of two feet, one 

»bi„. u „ „„„i, ;r JS, V»^iaSS'fJS£'ilLV'“ 

PI. CXXIX B 

»d ■fei! 

i; £ S,Sli?g£l& to .'SS’ty'""“i£ 

(Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, dofynl^ama inn n^i- t i 

Si"o5fe SS?Si»"f£S?' «'»“»«ta 

<S* 

nwked clearly with the name of the sub-imil or iu “?“?* 

erst brought mto use. Only reinforced cloth tapes should “ “ 

ev^ tape st^hes with use: hence the value of he d^e or 

It IS essential that the sub-umts of a plan shall be i^unS ’n, ^ ® ‘® ®pc-error. 
figur« on a tape are a trap even for W t^ul w^ ‘2?®- ^om 

Another pitfall is that of the figures *6’ and ‘9' w^h be renewed, 

by the careless worker. A tap! is worth“ I tL’«re fh^Jn ^ upside^own 

mst^ if it gets wet or mud.^. it should be carirfSTy 

wmding—a precaution which is very likely to be overlontr£t ku ^ and slowly dried before 

also wet and muddy; but the worker will not shf^Sk or^rtch^Jhw^^^k'*'*'® '* Pfo'’=^'y 
good tapes are hard to obtain. If the tape sticks in j ’ wWst the tape will, and 

Iwass reel and release it. Avoid using ta^ which ha^ln« ’*®* ^2”* 
this tape is 1 foot 3 inches’ inirodu^ a mXmn^»? ‘aro on 

of any supervisor whose mind is on his real Aw^IhS ‘^'® r the capacity 

a 5^.2^''* * 3?td or a metre; they kink, spnng abouTov^tkfi ‘^Pf* ®“y 

Also, they are often hard to read save in a vwy^wl todscape, and gel rusty. 

p>oa ught. In reading out mcasuremenu 
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